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E whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſeribed, do ap- 

prove the following Sheets, containing a Muſical 
Dictionary, and recommend them as very uſeful, and 
worthy the peruſal of all Lovers of Muſic. 


J. C. Pepuſch, 
| M. Greene, 
J. E. Galliard. 
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MUSICAL DICTIONARY: 


CONTAINING 


A full Explanation of all the Terms made uſe of in the 


HisTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL 
Parts of MUSIC: 


a 1 1 
Explanations of the Doctrines of AN ENT Mus 1c, 
A N D 


Mathematical and Philoſophical Inquiries into the Nature 
of SOUND with regard to 
InTERvALs, ConcorDs, and Discorvs : 


TOGETHER WITH 
A full Deſcription of all the various Kinds of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


(not contained in any other Dictionary). 


The whole carefully abſtracted from the beſt Authors in the Greet, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Engliſh Languages, 


— 


By JAMES GRAS SINE AU, Gent. 


AN EN ̃ EDITOR 


TO WHICH 1S ADDED 


An Appendix, ſelected from the Dictionnaire de 


Muſigue of M. Rouſſeau 


r 


All the New Improvements in Muſic ſince the firſt Pub- 
lication of this DIcTION AR. 
LOND O N: 


Printed for J. ROBSON, Bookſeller, at the Feathers 
in NEW BOND STREET. 
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ROYAL' HIGHNESS 
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PRINCESS AME LIA. 
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KHonour of prefixing 


pour high Name 
to the following 


IV EE DBRS «> 8 
ages; and ſtill happier ſhould I 
be, if the Performance was, in any 


Degree, worthy the Protection 
of ſo great a Perſonage: mean 


as 
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as it is, I hope it might yield 
lome little Amuſement at a va- 
cant hour; and what your 
Royal Highneſs cannot, in Judg- 
ment, approve, I doubt not, but 
you will, in Candor, excuſe. 
To the natural Advantages of 
| a fine Perſon and excellent Un- 
uns. your Royal High- 
neſs has not only added a ſuperior 
Knowledge of Muſic, but every 
other Accompliſhment of Educa. 
tion, that might become your | 
| high Rank or Birth: but in 
nothing are you more 1lluſtrious | 
than in your own great and good 
Qualities, which appear in too 
| conſpicuous a Light, to be unob- 
ſerved by any who have the Ho- 
nour of knowing the Court of 
Great Britain. Such a Dignity 
4 of Behaviour, Joined with 10 
much 
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much Sweetneſs of Temper, at 
once commands the Reſpect, and 
engages the Affection, of every 
one that approaches you. But 1 
mult take care I do not leſſen 
what I ſhould in vain attempt to 
delcribe ; Your Royal Highnels's 
Character being a Theme that 
deſerves, and might well employ 
the moſt eloquent Pen. 

| ſhall always have the Ambi- 


bition of being, 
May it plea ſe your Royal Hig hue [s) 
Tour Royal Highneſs's 
Moſt dutiſul, moſt oblig'd 
And moſt humble Servant, 


James Graſſineau. 
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me, in the very dawn of youth, to ap- 
wy myſelf to that ſtudy. ] ſoon ob- 
ſerv'd and bewail'd the ſearcity of 
books on that noble ſcience in my na- 
tive tongue. The necoſſity of every 
Ftudent®s being arquainted with the 
rudiments, and familiar with the terms of the art he pro- 
feſſes, is à truth I was immediately convinc d of; but 
yet I could find no treatiſe extant I could fly to for help. 
Dpon this I turwd my thoughts upon drawing up the fol- 
Jowing ſheets for my own private uſe, which I have now 
publiſiÞd on a preſumption, that 29 mi _ be of ſome little 
= /erviceo others. 


3 The reader vill here find the terms of this extenſtve art, 
aud their definitions drawn into as narrow a compaſs as con- 
2 veniently might be; whereby ke will be ſav'd the trouble of 
> reading a great number of volumes, «uhich he muſt otherwiſe 
Have unavoidably done, before he could ar, ive at a tolerable 
4 engwledge, either of the theory or prattice of muſic. 
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T7 prefer d the method this work is drawn up in, before 
all gihers, as it is a foſhionable way of writing : Tor *tis 
cliſervaùle, that there are at gens dictionaries of almcſt 
every are; why then not of muſic ® And indeed 1 thought 
the celebrated French author, My Brofard, worth Jy 1Mi- 
talion in this, as well as cher reſpects: for I muſt ingenu- 
ci acknowledge inyſelf to be much indebled to that lecr- 
ned gon!leman for many materials of this work. 


Tie following attempt will, J conceive, render ſome of 
the Pojoges cf the encients mnlelligibie to every Engliſh 
reader; whereby man may inform themſerves of things 
ich would otherwiſe have heen out of their reach, ſince 
every one Los not the leiſure or opportunity of learning, in a 
conpelcnt degree, toe tanzuage of the ancients; and the 
ſervice might be ihe greatcr, as *tis impeoſſivle to ch! ain 2 
true knocoledge of in gic (or perhaps any eg art) Witnout 


their aſſiſance. This is a hint that I wiſh one day to 


perſued by a far abler pen, by whoſe Ari kill, de may 
hope to recover, war we hade all imaginable reaſon to be- 
liebe is now laſt; I mean the beauties as well as niceties 
of the ancient Greek mujic, by means of which ſuch mira- 
cuicus fects (if we will credit hiſtory) have been proguc'd, 


IF bojuever will allow himſe!f time to loo into the works 
of Ariſtoxenus ard other ancient Greek writers (which I 
gad been o, d occaficnally to conſult in the progreſs of this 

erf ) Will ſoon be convind,that the ancient muſic of Greece 
tcelPd the modern of Italy : And indeed *tis as plain that 
we ore igt ans of the method in uſe among them, as fis 
tat Gur i, very different from, and jalls far ſport of it, 


In the art times of ignorance and ſuperſtition, muſic, 
19 de,, ſuffer'd in the common wreck, as well as other 
tr anches of litcrature: This we may reaſonably collelt 
[rom Athens, ws cites a fourth book of Ariſtoxenus, 
woereas d have but three imperfet? ones of that Guts Va 

remaining to cur cays, Hence we may conclude, that other 
treatiſes bad ps wbably tne fame, or a worſe fate, viz. that 


of 
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of being totally deftroyed ;, which, had they eſcapd'd, might 
have been of fingular uſe to us now, in — 1 many 


znſuperable difficulties and perplexities. 


About the eleventh century, one Guido Aretine began 70 
revive this art; is from him we derive what is termꝰd 
the modern muſic , but his manner is widely different fram 
that of ihe Grecians. Ve brought into one ſyſtem two of the 
ancient genera, viz. the dialonic and chromatic; but theſe 
not without ſome alteration, and omitted the enharmonic, 
by reaſon of the minuteneſs of its intervals. In the year 
1330, or 1333, Jean de Muris, a Doctor at Paris, in- 
vented notes of different lengths, which till then were all 
of equal value as to time, The next alteration was the 
addition of a ſeventh ſyllable ſi, to the fix, ut re mi fa 
ſol la, which Guido ed. The French My/icians will 
pave it to be of great ſervice, but *tis rejected by mojt 
cher nations ; yet as in this work I have follow'd a 
French author in many points, in the uſe of this ſyllable 
1 have likewiſe often imitated him. True it is, we have 
confiderably improv'd on the ingenious Guido's foundation, 
as is apparent from the many excellent treatiſes extant, 
which redound greatly to the honour of the moacris. 


1 have judged it neceſſary to introduce many Italian 
terms and phraſes in the following book, becauſe, as many 
of our compoſers and performers are of that cou:ry, we 
often meet with them in muſical compoſitions, which how- 


ever, for the ſervice of my Engliſh reader, are explain'd 
in the moſt obvious manner, 


J can't here but acknowledge, with the highef} ſenſe of 


gratitude, the obligations T have to one in whom our nation 


may vonſt the poſſeſſion of the greateſt maſter, and the 


Science it's greateſt ornament, one, whoſe candor and bene</9- 
| deace to me, have been equal to bis Judgment and penetra- 


tion in the art be profeſſes. Led by no conſideratiens of 
frierchip, or proſpect of intereſt, but mewd by a pure ge- 
nercus regard for the improvement of muſic, and enter- 
lainment of every ſincere lover of it, he gave me bis ad- 


Vice, 


a 
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vice, and in many inſtances, his kind aſſiſtance, in the moſt 
engaging manner, thro the whole courſe of this work. 
Indeed *tis chiefly owing to this great maſter's 'perſuaſios ſou 


and favourable approbation, that it now appears in this 
tublicł manner. 


T will offer no farther excuſe for it; i* it be of uſe, 
it wants none; if nos, the reader oill Judge of it, 
end none, 1 fear, will be admitted. 


** 
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Muſical Dictionary. 


\ Majuſcule in thorough baſſes, marks the Alto or Hau 


Conrte. See HauT Cox TRE, and CoN TRA 
TEN OR. 


A Battuta. See BAT TU TA. 
A Bene placito, at pleaſure. 


ACCENT, a certain modulation, or warbling of the 
ſounds, to expreſs the paſtions, either naturally by the voice, 
or artificially by inſtruments. 

Every bar or meaſure is divided into accented and unaccen- 
ted parts; the accented are the principal; being thoſe chiefly 
intended to move and affect: 'tis on theſe the ſpirit of muſic 
depends, See BAR and Mus1c. 


T he beginning and the middle, or the beginning of the 


firſt half of the bar, and the beginning of the latter half 
thereof in common time, and the beginning, or f11| of three 


notes in triple time, are always the accented parts of the 
meaſure, See TIME and TRIPLE. 

Again, in common time the firſt and third crotchet of the 
bar, are on the accented part of the meaſure. In triple time, 
where notes go always by three and three, that which is in 
the middle of every three is unaccented, the firſt and laſt ac- 
cented; but the accent of the firſt is ſo much ſtronger, that 
in many caſes the laſt is accounted as if it had no accent. 
See COMPOSITION. 

This accented and unaccented part of a meaſure anſwers 


to what the Italiaus call tempo buono and caizva, See BUoNO 
and CATIvVO, 


'The harmony is always to be full, and void of diſcords 
in the accented parts of the meaſure : by diſcords we mean 
diſcords in conjoint degrees, which are commonly called paſ- 
ling notes; for diſcords by proper preparation and reſolution 
are abſolutely neceſfary, and muſt be uſed therein, See HA R- 
MONY, In the unaccented parts this is not ſo nceeflary, diſ- 
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cords by conjoint degrees there paſſing without any great of 
fence to the ear. Sce DIScoRD and COUNTERPOINT. 

ACCENTOR, one of three ſingers in parts, or the 
perſon that ſings the predominant part in a Trio. See TRIO. 

ACCORD, is more uſually called Concord, which ſee. 

The word is French, formed, according to Gme, from 
the Latin, ad, and cor ; but others, with more probability, de- 
rive it from the French chorde, a firing or chord, on account 
of the agreeable union of the ſounds of two ſtrings ſtruck at 
at the ſame time, See CHORD. 

Whence alſo ſome of the conſonances in muſic come to 
be called Tetrachords, Hexachords, &c. which are fourths 
and fixths. See TETRACHORD and HEXACHORD, or 
FourTrH and SIxTH. 

Mr Carre, in the Memiirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, lays down a new general propoſition of the proporti- 
ons which two Cylinders are to have in order to form the 
accords or confonances in muſic. 

And *tis this, that the ſolid Cylinders, whoſe ſounds yield 
thoſe accords, are in a triplicate and inverſed ratio of that of 
the numbers, which expreſs the ſame accords, 

Suppoſe, for example, two Cylinders, the diameter of whoſe 
baſles and lengths are as 3: 2, tis evident the ſolidities will be 
in the ratio of . which is the triplicate ratio of 3: 2, 
we ſay that the ſounds of theſe two Cylinders will produce a 
fifth, which is expreſſed by thoſe numbers, and that the big- 
geſt and longeſt will yield the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt 
the acute one; and the like of all others. See SOUND, 
Gravity and ACUTENESS. 

ACCRESSIMENTO, ſignifies augmentation, as punts & 
accreſimento, point of augmentation. See Pu x T o and NoT E. 

ACUTE, is underſtocd of a ſound or tone which is ſhrill 
or high in reſpect of ſome other. See SOUND, In this ſenſe 
the word ſtands oppoſed to grave. See GRAVE. 

Sounds conlidered as acute and grave, i. e. in relation of 
glavity and acuteneſs, conſtitute what we call tune, the foun- 
n of all har mony. See CoN coRD and Harmony. 

ACUTENESS, that which conſtitutes and denominates 
2 ſound acute. Sce Acur E. 

There is no ſuch thing as acuteneſs and gravity abſolutely 
o called, they are only relations; ſo that the ſame ſounds 
may be either acute or grave, according to that other ſound 
they reſer to, or are compared with. See RELATION. 

The degrees of gravity and acuteneſs make ſo many tunes 
or tones of a voice or found, See Towne, TuNE, Voice, 
and SOUND, 
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ADA GIO, Ap Ae, or Ap“, is one of the words uſed 
by the Italians to denote a certain degree or diſtinction of 
time. Sce TIME. 

The Adagio expreſſes a flow time, ſloweſt of any except 
grave. See GRAVE. 

The triples 4, 2, are ordinarily Adagio. See TRIPLE. 

AD LIBITU M, a term purely Latin, uſed very often 
inſtead of the Italian term, ſi piace, if you pleaſe. See 81 
PIACE. 

AD QUISITA, is the Latin term for the Proſſamba no- 
menos of the ancient ſyſtem, or the laſt note added thereto. 
See PROSLAMBANOMENOS and SYSTEM. 

A DUE, or Don, a IRE, A QuarrTo, Sc. ſigni- 


files for two, "Jas three, or four, &c. parts. See OBLIGAT o. 


AEQUISUONI. See SuoNI and UN ISON. 

AEQUIVAGANS. See SVN CO PRE. 

AFFET TO, or AFFETBoso, that kind of muſic 
which muſt be performed in a very tender, moving and aft- 
fecting manner; and for that reaſon, rather flow than faſt. 

AGOGA, or AGOGI. See Usus. 

ALAMIRE, the name of one of the notes in the 


modern ſcale. See SCALE and Gamur. 


ALLABREVE, the name of a movement, whoſe 
bars conſiſt of two ſemi-breves, or four minims, c. 

ALLAZOPPA. See Zo PA. 

ALLEGRETTO, a diminutive of Allegro, which 
therefore means pretty quick, but not fo quick as Allegro. 
Sce ALLE GRO. 

ALLE G RO, is uſed to ſignify that the muſic ought to 
be performed in a brisk, live; „ gay and pleaſant manner, 
yet without hurry and preclpitation, and quicker than any 
except Preſto, See PRESTO. 

The uſual ſix diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the follow- 
ing order, Grave, Adagio, Largo, Vivace, Allegro, and 
preſto. See each in it's place. 

It is to be obſerved, the movements of the ſame name as 
Adagio, or Alle egro, arc ſwiſter in triple than in common time; 
the triple 1 is Adagio, Allegro or Vivace; the triples 
554 are molt commonly Allegro, See TRIPI. E. 

If preceded by Poco, it weakens the ſtrength of it's ſignifi- 
cation, intimating that the muſic muſt not be performed quite 
ſo brisk and lively as Allegro would require if it ſtood alonej' 

If Allegro be preceded by Piu, it adds to the ſtrength of 
it's ſignification, requiring the muſic to be performed inen 
and gayer than Allegro alone intimated. 

ALLE O RO Allegro, — much the ſame as Piu 1 | 
2, ALLEGRA 


4 AND 
ALLEGRO uad non preſto, brisk and lively, but not too 
haſtily. 
ALLEMAND, a ſort of grave and ſolemn muſic, whoſe 


meaſure is full and moving. | 5 

ALL ROVERSCIO, ALLA BREVE, ALLa Di- 4 
RITTA, ALLA ZoPPA, See RoVERSCIO, DIRITTA Z 
ZoppA, Oc. | 

ALMAIN, a ſort of air that moves in common time. 

ALMANDA, a certain air or tune where the meaſure 
is in common time, and movemeut ſlow. 

ALT, is a term applied to the high notes in the ſcale. 
The word is formed of the Latin Altus. Sce SCALE and 
DIAGRAM. | | | 
1 AL TERA ſe/qui, See SESQUI. See alſo PRO POR“ 
4 TION and TRIPLE. | 
17 AL TERATISUONI. See Svono. 

1 ALTERNATIVE MENAT O, denotes to play or 
1 ſing two airs or ſongs the one after the other, or rather the 
different parts of the ſame ſong alternately, 


ALTISTYTA, the perſon who ſings the Haut Contre is 
thus called, | 


5 Viola, 2 ſmall Viol. v 2 
7 b GR. 
A 1 1 O, Violino, 4 15 all Violin. x See 1 O ; and \ 


VIoLE TTA. 


ALTO Concertante, is the tenor of the little chorus which 
ſings or plays throughout the piece. 
ALTo Ripieno, the tenor of the great chorus which ſings 
or plays only now and then in ſome particular places. 
ALT RO, is an Italian adjective, fignifying other, as 
una altera volta play it ov r again; in aitro modo in another 
manner, See MANN ER. 
AL TUS, intimates that the muſic is the upper or coun- 
ter tenor, and is common in muſic for many voices, 
AM BIT US. See Mopo. | g | 
AMBROSIAN Chart, thus called from St Ambroſe, 
} Archbiſhop of Milan, who compoſed it for the ſervice of that e 
church in the fourth century, ir was diſtinguiſhed from the 
Roman Chant in that it was ſtronger and higher. See 
CHANT. = 
ANACAMPTOS, a term made uſe of by Mertianus _ 
Capella, to ſignify what is otherwiſe called Ductus revertens, 
or in Italian, Conducimento ritornante. See Ducrvus. 
AND ANT E, from the verb Andare, to go, ſignifies 


eſpecially in thorough baſſes, that the notes are to be played 


NIM A, 
ANIM Z, 
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ANIMA, or AN IMA ro, ſignifies much the ſame 
Allegro, with life, briskly. See ALLE GRO. 

ANTHEM, a church ſong, performed in cathedral and 
other ſervice, by the choriſters, divided for that purpoſe into 
two choruſſes, who ſing alternately. See Chorus and 
SONG. 

The word at firſt was uſed both for pſalms and hymns 
when thus performe!. See PSALM and Hymn. 

St Ignatius is by Socrates repreſented as the author of this 
way of ſinging among the Greeks; and among the Lalins 
St Ambroſe. Thecdiret attributes it to Dioderus and Flavian. 

Amalarius Fortunatus has wrote expreſsly of the order of 
anthems, de antiphonarum 6ordine, | 

At preſent the term is uſed in a ſomewhat narrower ſenſe, 
being applied to certain paſſages taken out of the pſalms, &c. 
and accommodated to the particular ſolemnity in hand. 

ANTIFONI Suoni. See Suonro. 

ANTIPHONA, an anthem. See Touno. 

ANTIQUE Mufic, See Music. 

APOTOME, is the remaining part of an entire tone 
after a greater ſemi-tone has been taken from it. Ste TONE 
and SEMI- TONE. ; 

The proportion in numbers of the Apotame is 2048: 2187. 

"The Greeks thought that the greater tone could not be di- 
vided into two equal parts, for which reaſon they called the 
lirſt part Apoton, and the other Limma or Lemma, in this 
imitating Pythagoras and Plato. 

The word is derived from the Greet gmſcuro — abſcindo 
I cut off. | | 

APOGIATURA, is when in any part of a ſong 
there are two notes that arc ſome diſtance from one another, 
as a third or fifth; and in playing ſuch paſſage the Muſician 
puts in ſmall intermediate notes afcending or deſcending, as 


thus 
8 

APY CNOS, is faid of the diatonic genus, from it's 
being plain and eaſy, that is, not crouded with minute divi- 
110ns, but having great or ſpacious intervals in compariſon 
with the chromatic and enharmonic. Sce each under its 
proper article, fee alſo SUONT. 

APICNI Soni, are ſounds diſtant one or more octaves, 
and yet concord, the Suoni Apycnoi of the Grecian ſcale were 
Proſlambanomenos, Nete Synemmenom and Nete Hyperbolcon. 

ARC HI Leute, an arch or very large and long Lute, and 
but little different from the Theorba Lute ; uſed by the La- 


lains 
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6 AUT 
hans for playing thorough baſs, See LuTz and TRE- 
ORBO. 

ARCO, a Bow or Fiddle Stick. Stromenti d Arco = — in- 
ſtruments played with a Bow. 

ARE or Alamirc, See ALAMIRE. 

ARTA, a ſong, air or tune. See SonG and Touwe. 

ARIETTA, a little ſhort ſong, a ſonnet or catch. 
Sce SONNET. 

ARIOSA or Ariſe, in the movement of a common 
ſong or tune. 

ARITHMETICA Diviſione. See HARMONICAL. 

ARS JIS and 20%, are Gree# terms uſed in compoſition; 
as when a point is inverted or turned, 'tis ſaid to move per 
Arfin and Theſin, i. e. when a point riſes in one part and falls 

in another, or falls in one part and riſes in another, whence 
15 produced an agreeable variety, though properly ſpeaking, 
*tis alſo the riſe and fall of the hand in beating the 
time, Sce PER ARSs1s. 

ASSAI1I, is an Italian adverb of quantity, which is often 
joined to the words Allegro, Adagio, Preſto, &c. and ſignifies 
as ſome pretend, much, and according to others that the mea- 
ſure and motions of the piece be kept in a middle degree of 
quickneſs or ſlowneſs; quick or flow enough, but not too 
much of either. See ALLE GRO. 

ASSAYING, is a flouriſhing before one begins to play, 
to try if the inſtrument be in tune; or to run diviſions to 
lead one into the piece before us. 

AT EMP O giuſto, ſignifies to ſing or play in an equal, 
true and juſt time. See TIME. 

AT TO, an act, as of a play, opera, cc. Atto di Cadenza, 
is a certain diſpoſition of the ſounds or notes, which not only 
makes a cadence in one part, but directs and points out in 
others. As when the baſs riſes a fourth or falls a fifth, this 
motion is really a cadence, and at the jfame time is a ſign that 
the other parts thereupon perform their proper cadences. See 
CADENCE. 

AUTHENTICO, Authentic, choſen or en: 
This term is applied by the Italians to four of the church 
modes or tones in muſic, which riſe a fourth above their do- 
minants, which are always fifths above their finals, 7. e. riſe 
to compyleat their octaves, in this diſtinguiſhed from the pla- 
gal modes, which fall a fourth below their finals. See TONE 
and MoDE. See alſo HA RMON ICA Divisione. But if 
we reckon the muſical modes, which Glarean, Zarlin, and 
other eminent modern writers make twelve, there will be 
Ax authentic, and ſix plagal, See TU ono, 
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B. 
B Signifies Baſs or Baſſo. BAss and BAsso. 


3 B C, denote Baſſo continuo, which ſee. 

BAG-PIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in country places. It conſiſts of two parts: The 
firſt is a leather bag which is blown like a foot-ball by means 
of a porvent, or little tube fixed to it, and ſtopped by a valve, 
The other part conſiſts of three pipes or flutes, the firſt is cal- 
led the great pipe or drone, the ſecond the little one, which 
paſſes the wind out only at bottom, and the third has a tongue 
and played by compreſſing the bag under the arm when full, 
and opening and ſtopping the holes, which are eight, with the 
fingers. The little pipe is ordinarily a foot long; that played 
on, thirteen inches; and the porvent, fix, — This inſtrument 
takes in the compals of three octaves, 

BALETTO, is what we call a Balet, a ſort of dance, 
the air whereof begins with a quaver, the hand riſing ; it has 
two ſtrains of four or eight bars each, and is beat in two or 
tour times quick. 

Among the French the word Balet has another ſignification, 
for *tis by them uſed for a ſucceſſion of airs, in all ſorts of 
movements whether brisk or flow, with which the dances 
agree, and are carried on as the ſtrains or motions differ. 

BANDORA, a kind of ancient muſical inſtrument 
with ſtrings reſembling a Lute. 

BAR, a ftroke drawn perpendicularly a-croſs the lines of 
a piece of muſic, including between each two, a certain 
quantity or meaſure of time, which is various as the time of 
the muſic is either triple or common. 

In common time, between each two bars is included the 
meaſure of four crotchets; in triple, three. The principal 
ule of theſe bars is to regulate the beating or meaſuring of 
time in a concert. See TIME and MEASURE. 

BAR D ONE, as Violadi Bardoni. See VIOLA. 

BARI PICNI, or Sani Baripicni, ſignify in general 
any low, grave or deep ſound. See SOUND and 8SuoNO. 

But in particular the loweſt of any three notes that are to 


one another A to B flat, and B natural is thus called, the 


next Meſepicni, and the higheſt Oxipicni, which ſee. 

BARITONO, called by the French, Baſſe Taille, or 
Concordant, i. e. that goes high and low; thoſe that can fing 
thus may ſerve either as tenor or baſs upon occaſion, See 
TENOR and Bass, | 


BASS, 
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BASS, that part of a concert which is moſt heard, which 
conſiſts of the graveſt and deepeſt ſounds, and which is played 
on the largeſt pipes or ſtrings of a common inſtrument, as of 
an Organ, Lute, or on inſtruments larger than ordinary for. 
that purpoſe, as Baſs Viola, Bailoons, "Baſs- hautboys, &c, 
See each under it's proper Article. 

Muſicians hold the Baſs to be the principal part of the con- 
cert, and the foundation of competitien ; though ſome will 
have the Treble the chief part, which others only make an 
- ornament. 


Counter Bass, is a ſecond or double :, where there are 
fevird in the fame concert. 

Thorough BAS, is the harmony made by the Baſs Viols or 
Theorbas continuing to play hoth while the voices ſing, and 
the other inſtruments perform their parts, and alſo filling up 
the intervals when any of the other parts ſtop. 

M. Hroſſard obſerves the Thorough Baſs to be part of the 
modern muſic, firſt invented in the year 1600, by an Italian 
named Ludevicus Viadana. Pis played by eyphers marked 
over the notes on the Organ, Spinet, Harpſichord, T heorbo, 
Harp, Sc. and frequently ſimply, and without cyphers on the 
Baſs Viol, Baſſoon, Cc. 

BASSETTO, a Baſs Viel or Violin of the ſmalleſt 


fize, ſo called in diſtinction of Baſs Viols or Violins of a larger 
ſize. See Bass and Vrior. 


BASIS. Tera, HARMONICA. 


BASIS TA, the perſon who plays or ſings that part of a 


piece of muſic ca alled the Baſs or Counter Baſs, See Bass. 

BASSO, for the moſt part ſignifies the Baſ5, but ſome- 
times in pieces of muſic for ſeveral voices, the ſinging Bafs 
is more particularly ſo called. 


Basso Cencertante, the Baſs of the little chorus, or that 
which ſings and plays throughout the piece. 


Basso 12 the thorough or continual Baſs, which is 
commonly diſtinguifhed from the cthers by figures over the 
notes in muſic books, which figures are only proper for the 


Organ, Harpſichord, Spinet, Theorbo, Lute, Harp, Cc. 
this is often ſignified by the letters, B C. 


PASSO Reciiante, See CONCERTANTE. 
Basso Ripiins, the Baſs of the grand chorus that fings 


or plays now and then in ſome particular places, generally 
only during the chorus. 


Basso Viela, a Baſs Viol. See Bass VioLin: 
Basso Violino, a ſmall Baſs Viel or Violin. 


BASSOON, a muſical inftrument of the wind kind, 
„ 


ſerving as a bais in concerts of wind muſic, as of Flutes, 
Haut boys, 
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Hauthoys, &c. To make it portable it is divided iuto two parts. 
Its diameter at bottom was formerly nine inches, at preſent tis 
but four at moſt, and it's holes are ſtopped with keys, Qt. 
like large Flutes, It ſerves as Baſs to the Hautboy. 

BASS Violin, a mukical inſtrument of the fame form with 
the Violin, except that *tis much larger, *Tis ftruck like 
that with a Bow, has four ſtrings and eight ſtops, divided into 
half notes, or ſemitones. The ſound it yields is much more 
grave, ſweet and ageeable than that of the Violin, and of much 


' better effect in a concert. See VIOLIN. 


BATTUTA, the motion of beating with the hand or 
foot, in directing the time. See TIME. 

The Jralians uſe the phraſe A Tempo Giuſto, after a recita- 
tive, to ſhow that the meaſure is to be beat true and juſt, 
which during that recitative was conducted irregularly to fa- 
vour ſome action, or to expreſs ſome paſſion, Cc. 

BELL, a machine ranked by Muſicians in the number 
of inſtruments of percuſhon. 

'The Bell hath three parts, the body or barrel, the clapper 
within ſide, and the ear or canon, whereby 'tis hung to a 
large beam of wood, It is made of a compound metal of 
twenty pounds of pewter to an hundred of copper, called 
Bell-metal. The thickneſs of it's edges is uſually 15 of 
the diameter, and it's height twelve times it's thickneſs. 
The Bell-founders have a Diapaſon or Bell-ſcale, wherewith 
they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, weight and tone of their 
Bells. The uſe of Bells is ſummed up in theſe two lines, 

Lauds Deum vorum, plebem voco, congrego clerum 

Defun#tos pliro, peſtem fugo, feſta decor, 
The firſt Bells are ſaid to have been made at Nola in 
Campania, whereof St Paulinus was Biſhop; it is aſſured 
at leaſt that they were firſt brought into the church by him; 
and hence *tis added they had their Latin names Nole and 
Campane ; but others ſay they take thele names, not be- 
cauſe invented in Campania, but becauſe the ann of hang- 
ing and balancing them as uſed at preſent, was ſirſt practiced 
there; or at leaſt they were hung on the model of a ſort of 


balance invented in Campania. For in the Latin writers we 
find Campana ſtatera for a ſteelyard, and the Greek yeunerCeaur 


for ponderare — fe weigh, 

The invention of church Bells is by Polydore Virgil al- 
cribed to Pope Sabinian, St Gregory's ſucceſſor, but by mil 
take, for there is mention made of Bells by St Jerome co- 
temporary with Paulinus. In effect Pope Sabinlan did not 
invent Bells, but was the firſt who appointed the connonical 
hours ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by them, 

* We 
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We find Bells mentioned by Ovid, Tibullus, Martial, Sta- 


t:us, Manulius, and the Greek authors, under the names of 


Tintinnabula, and ſounding braſs. Suetonius, Dion, Strabo, 


Polybius, Joſephus, and others, mention them under the ap- 
pellation of Petaſus, tintinnabulum, eramentum, crotalum, fig- 
zum, &c. but theſe appear to have been no more than bau- 
bles, and little like thoſe huge Bells among us. 

Hieromymus Magius, who has wrote a treatiſe expreſs upon 
Bells, (wrote when in chains in Turkey, and which is very 
remarkable purely from his memory, without the aſſiſtance 
of any books) makes large Bells a modern invention. In- 
dced we don't hear of any before the fixth century. In 616 
we are told that Lipus Biſhop of Orleans being at Sens, then 
beſieged by the army of Cltharms, frighted away the be- 
ſiegers by ringing the Bells of St Stephen's. 

The firſt large Bells in England were mentioned by Bede 
towards the latter end of that century. They ſeem to have 
been pretty common in the year 816, The Greeks are uſually 
thought to have been unacquainted with them *till the 
ninth century, when their conſtruction was taught them by 
a Venetian. 1 

Indeed it is not true that the uſe of Bells was intirely 
unknown in the ancient eaſtern churches, and that they 
called the people together as at preſent with wooden mal- 
lets. Leo Alatius in his diſſertations on the Greet temples, 
proves the contrary from ſeveral ancient writers. It is his 
opinion that Bells firſt began to be diſuſed among them after 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, who it ſeems pro- 
hibited them, leaſt their ſound ſhould diſturb the repoſe of 
fouls, which, according to them, wander in the air, He 
adds, that they {till retain'd the uſe of Bells in places remote 
from any intercourſe with the Turks, particularly very an- 


* 


cient ones in mount Athos. 

H. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the CHriſtians 
the uſe of Bells out of political than religious reaſons, in- 
aſmuch as the ringing of Bells might ſerve as a ſignal 
for the execution of revolts, c. 

The City of Bourdeaux was deprived of all it's Bells for re- 
bellion; and when it was offered to have them reſtored, 
tlie people reuſed it, after having taſted the eaſe and con- 
venience of being freed from the conſtant din and jangling 
of Bell«. | | 

Matthew Paris obſerves, that anciently the uſe of Bells 
was lorbid in time of mourning, though at preſent they 
„oke one of it's principle ceremonies. Mabillon adds that 


w Was an ancient cuftom to ring Bells for perſons about to 
Expire, 
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expire, to advertiſe the people to pray for them; whence are 
derived our Paſling Bells. | | 

Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing Bells at the 
approach of thunder is of ſome artiquity; but that the de- 
ſign was not ſo much to ſhake the air and fo diffipate the 
thunder, as to call the people to church to pray that the 
pariſh might be preſerved from that terrible meteor. 
The cuſtom of chriſtening and bleſſing of Bells is very an- 
cient; ſome ſay *twas introduced by Pope John XIII. in 972, 
but it is evidently of an older ſtanding, there being an ex- 
preſs prohibition of the practice in a Capitular of Charlemain 
in 789. Alcuin ſays it was eſtabliſhed before the eighth 
century; ſo that what has been faid of Pope Fobn XIII. 
is only to be underſtood of an order of that Pope tor re- 
ſtoring the practice which had been diſuſed, | 

Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the 
largeneſs of it's Bells; but their enormous weight having 
brought down the tower, the whole building fell to ruin, 
and the Bells have ever ſince lain on the Ground. One of 
thoſe Bells is near 12 Engliſb feet high, the diameter 72, 
and it's circumference 23; it's figure is almoſt cylindric, and 
the thickneſs of the metal about it's edges 7 inches; from 
the demenſions of this Bell it's weight is computed 50,000 
pounds, which 1s. more than double the weight of that at 
Erfort, ſaid by F. Kercher to be the largeſt Bell in the 
world. Theſe Bells were caſt by the firſt Emperor of the 
preceeding Dynaſty, about 300 years ago. They have each 
their name, the Hanger Tehcui, the Eater Che, the Sleeper 
Chou. 

Father Je Comte adds, that there are ſeven other Bells 
in Pekin, caſt in the reign of Yeulo; each of which weighs 
12,000 pounds, but the ſound even of their biggeſt Bells is 


very poor, being ſtruck with a wooden inſtead of an iron 


dlapper. | 


of it's parts, much like that of a muſical chord. 


The Egyptians had none but wooden Bells, except one 


brought by the Franks into the monaſtery of St Anthony. 


Ihe ſound of the. Bell ariſes from the vibratory motion 
The 


ſtroke of the clapper it is evident muſt change the figure 
of the Bell, and of round make it oval; but the metal 
having a great degree of elaſticity, that part which the 
+ firoke drove fartheſt from the centre will fly back again, 
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2 and this even ſomewhat nearer the centre than before; ſo 
tat the two points which were before the extreams of the 


longer diameter now become thoſe of the ſhorter. Thus 


the circumference of the Bell undergocs alternate changes 
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of figure, and by means thereof gives that tremulous mo- 
tion to the air wherein ſounds conſiſt. See Sou ND. 
The ſound of the ſame Bell or Chord is a compound of the 
ſounds of the ſeveral parts thereof; ſo that where the parts 
are homogeneous, and the dimenſtons of the figure uniform, 
there is ſuch a perfect mixture of all thoſe ſounds, as con- 
ſtitute one uniform, ſmooth and even ſound. See Tune 
and VIBRATION. | TELE 
Mr Haubesbee, and others, have found by experiment, 
that the found of a Bell ſtruck unger water, is à fourth deeper 
than in the air; though Mer ſenne ſays it is of the ſame pitch 
in both clements, | | . 
Bells are heard further on plains than on hills, and ſtill 
further in valleys than on plains, the reaſon of which will 
not be difiicult to aſſiga, if it be conſidered that the higher 
the ſonorous body 1s, the rarer is it's medium, conſquently 
the leſs impulſe it receives, and the leſs proper vehicle it is 
to convev it to a diſtance, 5 
BELL HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring 
kind, thus called either becauſe ſhaped like a Bell, or by 
r.aſon the common players thereon ſwing it about as a 
Pell on it's biaſs, it being hung on a ſtring, and reſted a- 
gainſt them for that purpoſe 
There is a notable difference between the ſhape of this 
inſtrument and that of the Iriſh or Welch Harp. See HA RP. 
It's length is about three feet, it's oundboard is uſually 
of the ſame wood as that of a Spinet or Harpſichord, having 


a roſe carved in the middle; it's ſtrings are of braſs or ſteel 


wire, fixed at one end, and ſtretched acroſs the ſoundboard 
by ſcrews fixed at the other end next the player. "The num- 
ber of ſtrings is not fixed; ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. They 
ate ſtruck with the thumb only of each hand, the right 
hand plays the treble, the left the baſs, but the thumbs are 
arme l with a little wire pin or needle in order to draw the 
ſound tie clearer. It takes in the compaſs of three or four 
octaves, according to the number of ſtrings. 

It wry perhaps be the Lyra or Cythara of the ancients; 
but we find no mention of it under the name it now bears, 
which muſt be allowed to be modern, however ancient the 
inſtrument may be. See Lyra, Mvusic, Ce. 

BELLOWS of an Organ, are machines contr:ved to 
give wind to the pipes, which by that means produce a ſound, 
See ORGAN. | 

The bellows of an Organ are in proportion to the inftru- 
ment, each having an aperture of four inches, that the valve 


may play eaſily, There ſhould alſo be a valve at the noſe of 
i | the 
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the bellows, that one may not take the air from the other. 
Toblow an Organ of 16 feet, there are required 4 pairof bellows. 
BIANCHA. See Nor E and MIN IM. a” 
BINARY meafure is a meaſure wherein you beat 
equally ; or the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. 
This is uſually called common time, beſide which there is Bi- 
nary triple. See MEASURE, TIAuE, and TRIPLE. 
BENE PLACITO. See ABENE Pracrro, 
BISCHROMA is the ſame as our triple quaver. See 
CHROMA. | | 7 
BIZ AR RO, or con Biaarria, ſignifies with changes 
capriciouſly, ſometimes faſt, at others flow, ſtrong, ſoft, &c; 
at the fancy of the compoſer, or player. | | ; 
BMI is the third note in the modern fcale. of Mufic. 
See SCALE and Music. 
BMOLLARE or All, is one of the notes of the 
ſcale of Muſick, uſually called ſoft or flat in oppoſition to 
Bquadro. See BU ADRO. | 
BOMBARDO, a muſical inftrument of the wind 
kind, much the ſame as the Baſſoon, and is uſed as a Baſs to 


the Hautboy. See HAUT Boy and Bassoon. 


BQUADRO or Nuadrato, or Durale called by the 
French Bquarre from its figure þ 


This is what we call B natural or ſharp, in diſtinction td 
B mol, or flat B. See FLAT and SHARP. 5 
As the Þ flat when placed before any note, denotes that 
note to be lowered a ſemitone minor, fo does the Quurre or 
raiſe it to its natural or diatonic ſituation. . 

Again if the flat Þ be placed before a note in the thorough 
Baſs it intimates that it's third is to be iner, amt if placed: 
with any cypher over a note in the Bafs as B 6, or ® 5, oc; 
it denotes that the ſixth or fifth thereto are to be flat. See 
FiFTH, SIX TH, &c. | f 


But if the Quadro - be placed over any note or with 


any cypher in the thorough Baſs, it has the contrary effect; for 
thereby the note or interval thereto is raiſed to it's natural 
order. Both theſe characters are uſed in other parts beſtde 
the thorough Baſs, wherein they affe& only the note to 
which they are prefixed, i. e. they either raiſe or lower that 
note alone. See CHARACTER. | 5 
B RA CIO or BRAZ Z O is applied to certain In- 
ſtruments that are played with a bow, and beld up to the 
neck by the left arm, ſuch as the Violin, whether firſt, 
ſecond, third, c. See VIOL IN. | 
ED | BREVE 
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-BREVE is a note, formed like a ſquare, without a 


tail, and equivalent to two Semibreves or four Minims. See 
CHARACTER and Music. 

Alſo: a meaſure of quantity which contains two. ſtrokes 
down with the hand and as many up. But this muſt be un- 
derſtood with regard to Common Time under this fign 
But when this character is under the directions of the 
triple major, or perfect time, if followed by one or more 


of the ſame valuc, or by a point, it is equal to three times, 
or a whole Bar; and if notes of leſs value follow it, as Se- 


mibreves or Minims, its value is then reduced to two J'imes, 
or two thirds of the Meaſure, See Monro, TIME, PRo- 


LATION, Nor E, FIGURA,. LEGATURA and TRI 
PLE, 


This is often tied with other notes, for which ſce Fs G A- 


TURA, we 
The Breve in the Time marked E now contains but 
two times, from whence the Halians call Common Time 
played very quick Alla Breve; and this movement they 
often uſe in their church muſick. See CAPELLA. 
BRIDGE, that part of a ftringed inſtrument over 
which the ſtrings are ſtretched, 


Bridges arc of divers kinds, as the Bridge of a Violin or 


Baſs- Viol, the Bridge of a Lute, Harpſichord, &c. 


The Bridge of a Violin or Fiddle is about one inch 


and a quarter high, and near an inch and a half long, ſome- 
times entirely pla n, and ſometimes with holes carved in it 


dy way of ornament; it is rounded a little on the upper 


part, where the ſtrings are laid in little notches for their re- 


ception; . the reaſon whereof is, that the bow may ſtrike either 


of them at pleaſure, without touching any other; the under 
part of it is hallowed in the middle, ſo that it bears on the 
body of the inſtrument only at each end; it is placed about 
ave inches from the bottom of the body. 

Under the Bridge within fide is placed a little flip of wood, 
called the found poſt, it's uſe is to bear againſt the Bridge 
and aſſiſt the belly of the inſtrument in ſuſtaining the preſ- 
fure of the ſtrings on the Bridge. The ſtrings without the 


Bridge would give little or no found, but it is the body of 


the inftrument and it's uniform conſtruction together with 


the eveneſs of the ſtrings that produces what is commonly 


called a good tone. See VIOLIN. | 
The Bridge of a Baſs-Viol is the ſame in proportion to 


the inſtrument, theſe Bridges are uſually made of ſome po- 


ous wood, 
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The Bridge of a Lute is very different from that above 
deſcribed, in that it is but half an inch deep, though four, 
five or ſix inches long, entirely ſtrait; it is placed about 
four inches from the bottom of the inſtrument. and the ſtrings 
are ſtretched over it, as thoſe of the Violin are. See 
LuTE. 

Harpfichords have ſeveral Bridges, but there are two prin- 
ciple ones, one of which is placed at the upper end be- 
tween the jacks and the ſcrews, about half an inch high, 
and to what length required, uſually about three feet, quite 
{trait ; the other is put along the fide of the inſtrument 
ſhaped almoſt like the letter 8, between the ends of the 
ſtrings and the jacks, in a certain proportion. Inftead of 
notches theſe Bridges have little wire pins to keep the ſtrings 
in their places, theſe two are required when there is but one 
row of keys and two ſtops, if there are more, other Bridges 
are required. See HARPSICoRD. 

Theſe are uſually made of Fir or the ſame wood with the 
Sound Board. 

BRILLANT E, brisk, airy, gay and lively. 

BUCCINA, an ancient military, or muſical inſtru- 
ment uſed in war; it is uſually taken for a kind of trumpet, 
which opinion is confirmed by Feſtus, by his defining it a 
crooked horn, played on like a Trumpet. Vigetius alſo ob- 
ſerves, that the Buccina was bent into a ſemicircle, in which 
it differed from a Trumpet, Tuba. 

Varro adds, they were called Cernua, becauſe originally 


made of the horns of cattle, as is till done among ſome peo- 


ple. Servins ſeems to ſay that they were firſt made of 
goats horns; aud the ſcripture called the inſtruments uſed 
both in war and in the temples Keren Fobel, i. e. ram's 
horns, and Sapharoth Haijobelim, Buccinæ of Rams. The 
muſical inſtruments uſed in the military march are Buccina, 
Trumpets, Littuus, Clarion, Cornet, Fife, Drum, Tym- 
bal, Cc. which ſee. The Marino Buccine given by 
Poets and Painters to the Tritons and Sea Gods, are ſhells 
twiſted in the form of a Snail'ss The word comes from 
Bucca, the mouth, becauſe played on by the mouth, 
BUONO, as Tempo Buono, ſignifies a certain time or 
part of the meaſure that is good, i. e. more proper for 
certain things than any other, as to end a cadence, or 
Pauſe, to place a long ſyllable or a ſyncoped wg en 
oncord, &c, The Tempo Buono of any meaſure whatever 
ſhould be on the firſt part thereof when the hand is dow n, 
and in common time of four Times to the Bar, the third 
is allo a Tempo Buono, the others, as the ſecond and laſt 
times 
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times of the meaſure, are called Tempi di Cattiva. Sce 
Car TIVA and ACCENT. 

BURDEN in ſome muſical inſtruments, the Drone or 
Baſs, and the pipe or ſtring that plays it ; the Bagpipe prin- 
cipally hath a part thus called. Hence that part of a ſong 


that is repeated at the end of every ſtanza, is called the 


Burden of it. 
The word comes from the French Bourdon, a flaf, or 

pipe made in form of a ſtaff, imitating the groſs murmurs of 

Bees or Drones. Some call the Proflambanomenos, or the 


note added to the ancient ſyſtem, by this name. A chord 


which is to be divided to perform the intervals of muſic 
when open and undivided, is alſo called the Burden. 

BU RRE, Bo UR E E, or BO RE E, a kind of dance, 
compoſed of three ſteps joined together in two motions, be- 
gun with a crotchet riſing. The firſt copulet contains twice 
four meaſures, the ſecond twice eight, it conſiſts of a ba- 


lance and conpee. It is ſuppoſed to come from Auvergne in 
France. 
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C. 


W e the higheſt part in thorough baſs, See 
ASS. 

Avain a ſimple C, or rather a ſemicircle, placed after the 
Cliff, intimates that the muſic is in common Time, which 
is either quick or flow, as it is joined with Allegro or Ada- 
21%; if alone it is uſually Adagio. 


If the C or ſemicircle be croſſed thus E, or turned 


thus Þ, the firſt requires that the Air be played quick, 
and the laſt very quick. See CHARACTER. 
In pieces of old muſic, we find a character thus | and 


very often it's reverſe thus JED both which are at pre- 


ſent almoſt out of uſe, but ſee PROL AT ION. 

CADENCE, according to ancient muſicians is a ſe- 
ries of a certain number of notes, in a certain interval, 
which ſtrike the ear agreeably, and eſpecially at the end 
or cloſe of the ſong, ſtanza, &c. A Cadence ordinarily 
conſiſts of three notes. | 

CADENCE, in the modern muſic may be defined a 
certain concluſion of a ſong, or of the parts thereof im 
many places of the piece, which divide it, as it were, into 
ſo many numbers or periods, "The Cadence is when the parts 
fall or terminate on a chord or note, the ear ſeeming natu- 
rally to expect it; and is much the ſame in a ſong as a period 
that cloſes the ſenſe in a paragraph of a diſcourſe, 

A Cadence is either perfect or imperfect; a perfect Ca- 
clence is that which conſiſts of two notes ſung after each 
vther, or by degrees conjoined in each of the two parts, 
it is called perfect becauſe it ſatis fies the ear better than 
the other. 

The Cadence is ſaid to be imperfect when it's laſt meaſure 
3s not in cave or uniſon,” but a ſixth or a third; as when 
the baſs inſtead of deſcending a fifth, deſcends only a third, 


or when deſcending, or, which is the ſame thing, riſing a 


fourth, it makes an octave with the treble in the firſt mea- 
ſure, and a third major with the ſecond. It - is called im- 
perfect becauſe the ear does not acquieſce in the concluſion, 
but expects a continuation of the ſong. 
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The Cadence is faid to be broken when the baſs inſtead 
of falling a fifth which the ear expects, riſes a ſecond either 
major or minor. | 

Every Cadence is in two meaſures; ſometimes it is ſuſ- 


pended, in which caſe it is called a repoſe, and only conſiſts 


of one meaſure, as when the two parts ſtop at the fifth 
without finiſhing the Cadence. 

Mr Rouſſeau diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Cadences with 
regard to the Baſs-viol, i. e. a Cadence with and without 
a reſt. | | 


The Cadence with a reſt, is when the finger that ſhould 


ſhake the Cadence, ſtops a little before it ſhakes, on the 
note immediately above that which requires the Cadence, 
The Cadence without a reſt is when that ſtop is omitted. 
Traite de la Viol, p. 76. 

There are alſo ſimple and double Cadences; the double 
ones azain are various, the more double are thoſe made 
after a long ſtop, the leſs double thoſe after a ſhort one. 
The Cadences are all to be accommodated to the cha- 
racter of the air. | | 

The word comes from the Latin Cadencia a fall, the Ca- 
dence being the fall or concluſion of a ſeries of harmony, 
proper to terminate the whole, or part. The French muſt- 
cians call a ſhake a Cadence, but this is to confound terms. 

CADENZA Fiorita, Sfuggita, d' Inganno, &c, See 
FTORITA, SFUGGITo0O, INGANNo, &c. | 

CAMERA, ſignifies chamber muſic, as Sonata Con 
certo di Camera, are Sonatas, Concertos, &c, compoſed for 
a chamber, in diſtinction to thoſe played in churches, cha- 
pels, or great concerts. See SONA TA, Oc. 

CANCHERIZANTE, or Chancherizato, is an 
Italiun word ſignifying a piece of muſic that begins at the 
end, being a retrograde motion from the end of a ſong, air, 
or tune to the beginning, See IMITATION, CANoN, 


Füc Ha, Ec. 


CANON, a Greek term. See Ræ GOLA and Mono- 
CHORD, 
CAN oN, is a rule or method of determining the inter- 
vals of notes. Sce INTERVAL. | | 
Prolomy reieting the Ariftoxenitan way of meaſuring the 
intervals of muſic by the magnitude of a tone, (which was 
luv oied to be formed by the difference between a Diapente 
and a Diateſſeron;) thought that the muſical intervals ſhould 
be diſtinpguiſhed according to the ratios or proportions, which 
the ſounds terminating thoſe intervals bear to one another, 
whcn conſidered according to their degree of gravity and a- 
| cuteneſs 


C AN 19 


euteneſs ; which before Ariſtoxenus was the old Pythagorian 
way. He therefore made the Diapaſon conſiſt in a double 
ratio of 2: 1; the Dizpente in a ſeſqui-alteral 3: 2 ; the Dia- 
teſſaron in a ſeſqui-tertian 4: 3; and the tone itſelf in a ſeſqui- 
octave of 9 : 8, and all the other intervals according to the 
proportions of the ſounds that terminate them, | 

W herefore taking the Canm (as it is called) for a deter- 
minate line of length, he ſhews how this line is to be cut 
accordingly, ſo as it may repreſent the reſpeCtive intervals, 
and this method anſwers to experiment in the different 
lengths of muſical chords. See CHoRD, Monoc HORD 
and Mus1c, | 

Canon, fays Zarlin, was anciently certain marks or 
characters, placed at the head of perpetual figures, or pieces 
in Conſequenza, to advertiſe in what manner ſuch pieces 
were to be ſung, called Canon, as being rules and directions 
for performing the parts, | 

CAN ON is allo a ſhort compoſition of two or more 
parts, in which one leads, and the other follows. i 

CANON E Chiuſo, or Canone in Corpo, is a perpetual 
fugue writ upon one line, with ſome marks to ſhew when 
the parts that imitate are to begin and end. 

CANON E partito, or viſolute, called by the Latins 
reſolutio, is when all the parts of a perpetual fugue are 


N writ either in partitions, or different lines, or in ſeparate 
parts, with the proper pauſes that each is to obſerve, and 

5 therein differs from Canone Chiufs. 

r 


 CANTATA, a ſong or compoſition, intermixed with 
recitatives, little airs and different motions, and merely in- 
tended for a ſingle voice with a thorough baſs, though ſome- 
oy times for two violins and other inſtruments. When the 


* words or ſubjects are intended for the church it is called 
ry Cantata moral: & fpirituali : but when on love, Cantata am1- 
V5 roſe, &c. | 

If the words are well adapted to the muſic, it has 
8 ſomething in it very agreeable, and generally ſeems to 
| pleaſe by its varieties, conſiſting of grave parts and airs in- 
25 termixed; firſt uſed in Jah, then in France, whence it 

paſſed to us. 

he CANTIC UM. See Mor ET Tro. 
1555 CANTILEN are no more than ſongs, and ſigni- 
* fes in general pieces of melody well compoſed, 
ich « CANTO is the treble, or at leaſt the higheſt part of a 
er piece. When it is marked with a C it is the upper bats : 
a the word Canto more properly ſignifics the firſt treble, 
* 4 unleſs the word ſeconds for the ſecond, or ii no, for the 


93 treble 
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treble of the grand chorus, be added, See SECONDo and 
R1PIENO, 

CANT o concertante is the treble of the ciel con- 
certing parts; this part generally plays and ſings throughout. 
But being the choſen voices or inſtru ments they ſometimes 
reſt during the chorus. 

CAN TO ferm), is what we call the plain ſong, ſuch 
was Pope Gregory's church muſic. The Beben call 
every part, whether plain or figured, that is the ſubject of 
any counterpoint, a Canto ferms. 

CAN T O Hurate, ſignifies a compoſition wherein the 
parts differ from one another in their figures and motions, 
and is the contrary of Canto ferimo. 

CANTO r7ipieno, is the treble of the grand chorus, 
cr that part that plays or ſings in the grand chorus only. 

CanTo jimplice, is the fame as Canto fermo, Sce 
Caxro FERMO, and CHANT. 

CANTORE. See CHANTOR, | 

CAN T US, the treble or higheſt part in a concert. See 
TREBLE. 

CANZONE, in general ſignifies a ſony, wherein 
ſome little fugues are introduced, but it is ſometimes uſed 
for a ſort of Italian pocm uſually pretty long, to which mu- 
tic may be compoſed in the, ſtile of a Cantata, See CAN- 
TATA. It the word Canzone be added to a piece of 
inſtrumental muſic, it ſignifies much the ſame as Souata ; 
to a piece of vocal much the ſame as Cantata, If 
placed in any part of a Sonata, it ſignifies much the ſame 
as Allegro, and only denotes that the part to which it is 
prefixed is to play or ſing in a brisk and lively manner. 

CANZONETTA, a little ſhort ſong. The Can- 
E-nette Neapalitane have two ſtrains, each whereof is ſun 
twice over, as the YVaudeuiiies of the French. The Can- 
zonette Siciliane are a ſpecies of jigg, the meaſure whereof is 
uſually Y or 3, ſometimes both are rondeaus, and begin 


with th firſt train to end. 


CAPELLA is properly indeed a chapel. But the La- 
lians uſe the word for a company of muſicians aſſembled to- 
gether to ſing, or play a concert, or piece of muſic of ma- 
ny parts. From this when we meet with da Capella, we 
muſt underſtand that all the parts are to play together, 
which makes what we call the grand chorus, or tutti uni- 
ſeni; and from this they ſay MAaęſtro di Capeiia, for a 
maſter of muſic, 


The 


CAT 2 


The ſong to be ſung thus, has commonly this ſign & 


and marked alla treye, ihe time is generally beaten by the 
breve and quick, unleſs contradicted by ſome other term, as 
Lente, Adagio, Cc. 

CAPO, is to ſay head or chief, as Capo di inſtrumenti, the 
maſter or head of the inſtruments, being the perſons whole 
care is to inſtruct and dire thoſe that perform the inſtru- 
mental part of a concert, 

CAPRICETT O is a diminutive of Caprice, which 
ſce. 

CAPRI CIO means Caprice, the term is applied to 


certain pieces, wherein the compoſer gives a looſe to his 


fancy, and not being confined eithet to particular meaſures 
or keys, runs diviſions according to his mind, without any 
premiditation; this is alſo called Phantaſia. Se PRANT a- 
SIA and PRELUDE. ot 

CAPRICIOSO, intimates the muſic to be in a ca- 
pricious irregular manner, as if without any aim or de— 
ſign. See CAPRICIO. : 


CAR'T A, or Car, or Cart, are uſed by the Halians for. 


page or folio, as Car, Ga. the ſixth page, Cart. 44, Cc. 
CASTANETS, Caſtagnettes, or Caſtanettas, a kind 


of muſical inſtrument of the pulſatile kind, wherewit!: 


the Moors, Spaniards and Bohemians accompany their danccs, 


Sarabands and Guittars, ſerving only to direct the time, 
t conſiſts of two little round pieces of wood dried and hol- 
lowed in the manner of a ſpoon, the concavities whereof are 
placed one on another faſtened to the thumb, and beat from 
time to time with the middle finger to direct their moti- 
ons and cadences, "They may be beat eight or nine times in 
the ſpace of a merfure, or ſecond of a minute. 


CATACOUSTICKS, called alſo Cataphonics, the 


ſcience of reflected ſounds, or that part of Acouſtics or Pho- 


nics which conſider the property of ſounds and ecchocs. Sce 
SOUND and PHONICS. 


CATTIVO, bad, unfit, as Cattivo tempo, is a certain 


part or time of the meaſure, hereon it is not proper to per- 


form certain things; as to end a cadence, or place a long ſyl- 
Jable, &c. 


The reaſon why this is called Temps di Cattiva, or the 


bad part of the meaſure, is becauſe here you may let paſs a 
diſcord without any great offence ; it properly ſignifies what 
we call the unaccented part of the bar, and is the ſecond 
and laſt note thereof in common time, and the middle one of 
every th. in triple. See Buoxo end Accexr. 
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CAUDA. See Copa and VirRGUurA, 

CAUDATUS. SeePuncrus CAupAxrus. 

CELER progreſſus. See SUPPOSITION. 

CHAC ONE, or Chaconde, a kind of dance in the 
air of a Saraband, derived from the Moors. The baſs 
always conſiſts of four notes, which proceed in conjoint de- 


grees, whereon they make divers concords and copulets with 
the fame burden. See BAss and BURDEN. 


The word is formed of the Italian ciacona of cecone a 


Blind man, this air being faid to have been invented by 


{uch a one. 


C HAMA D E, a certain beat of Drum, or ſound of 
Trumpet, which is given to the enemy as a ſignal to inform 
them of ſome ſort of propofition to be made to the com- 
mander, either to capitulate, or to have leave to bury their 
dead, make a truce, or the like. 


The word is derived by Menage from the chiamata of 
clamare, — lo cry out, = 

CHANT, is ufed for vocal muſic in churches, In 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory we find mention made of many kinds 
of Chant, or ſong, the firſt is the Ambroſian Chant, which 
was eſtabliſhed by St Ambroſe Biſhop of Milan, and was 
diſtinguiſhed from the Roman in that it was ſtronger and 
higher. h 

The next is the Gregorian Chant, introduced by Pope Gre- 
gory the great, who eſtabliſhed ſchools of chantors, and cor- 
rected the church muſic or ſong. This is what above is called 
the Raman Chant, and is ſtill retained in churches under the 
name of plain ſong, for in this the choir and people ſing in 
uniſon, or altogether in the ſame manner, See CAN To 
FERMO. | 


CHANTOR, a perſon who ſings in the choir of a 
cathedral. | 

St Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of Chantors, and &- 
rected them into a body called Schola Cantorum; though Ana- 
Jtafius ſeems to attribute their riſe to Pope Hillary, who lived 
an hundred years before Gregory, 

This is grown an obſelete word, inſtead of which we 
now ſay choriſter, or ſinging man. : 

CHARACTERS, certain marks, ſigns or notes, where- 
by ſomething is conveyed to the mind. 
CHAR ACT ERS uſed in muſic, and of muſical notes, 
with their proportions, are as fallows. | 


Cha- 


CHA 23 


fd Character of a Large = 8 
— A Long 1 
TX A Breve — = « 
O A Semibreve — — 1 
= A Minim . - 2 
2 A Crotchet — — 2 

A Quaver - — FA 


s A Semiquaver, Or 8 4 


: A Demi-Semiquaver. or f + 


Characters of the artificial Notes. 


2: Character of a ſharp note. This character at the 
beginning of a line or ſpace, denotes that all the notes in that 
line or ſpace, are to be taken a ſemi-tone higher than in the 
natural ſeries; and the ſame affects all the octaves above 
and below, though not marked. 

When this mark is prefixed to any particular note, it 
ſhews that note alone, to be taken a femitone higher than it 
would be without ſuch character. | 

'B Character of a flat note. This character is the 
contrary to the other above, - that is, a ſemi-tone lower. 

When prefixed to any particular note, it ſhews that note 
_ to be taken a ſemi-tone lower than it otherwiſe would 

5 ; 


Character of a natural note, where in a line or ſeries 


ef artificial notes, marked at the beginning either ö or 4, 
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the natural notc happens to be required, jt is denoted by this 
character. 


Characters of the ſigned Cliffs. 
8 Character of the treble Clif, 


* 


2 The mean Cliff. 
J The baſe Cliff. 


2 or or 3 Characters of common duple time ; ſignify- 
ing the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two notes, 
whereof tour make A lemibreve, 


1 Characters that diſtinguiſh the movements of 
common time. The firſt implying ſlow, 
the ſecond quick, and the third very quick. 

> 22 + 53 Characters of ſimple triple time; whoſe 

meafure is equal to three ſemibreves, or to three minims, Qc. 
© or 4 or % Characters of mixed triple time, where the 
meaſure i is equal to i ix crotchets, or fix quavers, 
2 or 2 or 4% or ? or 2 Characters of compound triple time. 
5 * 15; or, ** or. **, Charackrs of a fourth ſpecies 
of _ Us called alſo the meaſure of twelve times. See 


I RIP 


Reſts or pauſes of Time. 
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CHIAVE. or Clef, a term or character uſed in mu- 
fic. See CLEFF and CHARACTER. 

Cniave Maeſtro, ſignifies the fundamental key or note 
of a ſong. See Key and CLEF F. | 

CHIESA, a mark ſet to muſic to difti nguiſh is 
deſigned for churches, from that deſigned for chambers or pri- 
vate concerts, as Sonata di Chieſa, is a ſonata for the church. 

CHIT ARIS. See CYTHARA and VI ol. 

CHITTARRA is the [talian word for a Guittarr, 
See GUITTARR. 

CHITTARRONE. See TEHEORBO. 

CHIU DEN DO, is the participle of the verb Chiudere, 


to end, finiſh, or conclude; as Chiudendo col Ritorne.lo, col“ 


Taria, ſignify to end with a Ritornello, or ſome paſſage 
which has been before ſung in ſome part of the piece. See 
RITORN EL Lo. 

CHIUSO, see Caxox. 

CHORDS, or Cok ps, are ſtrings or lines, by 
whoſe vibrations the ſenfation of ſound is excited; and 
by whoſe diviſions, the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. 
Sce TUNE and SOUND, 

Some ſay they are called Cords or Chords from the 
Greek Nopddu, a name given by the Phyſicians to the in- 
teſtines, in regard that the ſtrings of ſome muſical inſtru- 
ments are ordinarily made of guts. 


Others are made of braſs or iron wire, as. Harpſichords, 
Spinets, Tc. 

Chords of gold wire in Harpfichords, would yicld a found 
almoſt twice as ftrong as thoſe of braſs; and thoſe of ficel, a 
ſcebler found than thoſe of braſs, as being both leſs heavy, 
and leſs ductile, 

Mr Perrault obſerves, that of late they have invented a 
way of changing the Chords, to render their ſounds more 
{trong without altering the tone. | 

The fixth Chord of Baſs-Viols, and the tenth of large 
Theorbo Lutes, conſiſt of fifty threads or guts; there are 
ſome of them an hundred feet long 


g, twiſted and poliſhed 
with Equiſetum or horſe-tail, 


For the diviſion of Chords, fo as to conſtitute any given 
interval, the rules are as follows, 


To aſſign ſuch a- part of a Chord A B, as ſhall conſtitute 
any concord for example a fifth (or any other interval) 
with the whole Chord. 


E Divide 
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Divide the line A B, into as many parts as the greateſt 
number of the interval has units; e. g. the fifth being 2: 3. 


A 1 C B 


\ — —_—— —— 


| | _ 
te Line is divided into three parts: of theſe I take as 
many as tle leſſer number, e. g. 2 =AC; AC is the part 
ſouznt; that is two lincs, whoſe lengths are to each other as 
ABt o A ©, make a fifth. 

Hence if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections of 
the line A B, e. g. ſuch as ſhall be Octave, fifth, or third 
greater. I reduce the given ratios 1: 2, 2: 3 and 4:5 to 
ove fundamental; the ſeries becomes i, the 
fundamental is 30; and the {cctions ſought are 24 the third 
greater; 20 the fifth; and 15 the octave. 

To find ſeveral fetions of a line A B, that from the leaſt 
part, gradually to the whole, ſhall contain a given ſeries of 
A errals, in any given order, vi. fo as the lcaſt to the next 
greater contain a third greater; that to the next greater a 
fiith ; and that to the whole an octave. 

Reduce the three ratios 4: 5, 2 : 35 and 1 : 2 to one 

fories: hence we have 8: 10; 15: 
Divide the line into the number of par 5 of the greateſt ex- 
tream of the ſeries, viz. 30; we have the ſections fought at 


the points A 8 10 15 B 
— | . 
4 1 


of diviſion, anſwering the ſeveral numbers cf the leries, VIZ, 
at the points C, D, and E; ſo as A C to A D, is a third; 
AD to AE, 4 Aſh's to 'A B an octave. 

To divide a line, A B, into two parts, to contain betwixt 
them any interval, e. g. a fourth. 

Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the in- 
terval, e. g. 3: 4, and divide the lire into as many parts 
as the fum, e. g. 7 : the point of diviſion anſwering to any 
of the given numbers, v. 2. 4 or 7, gives the thing ſought, 


8 
AB 


For tlie harmonical diviſion of Cords. 


Fo fond two ſcctions of a line which, with the whole, ſhall 

be in harmonical proportion with regard to their quantity. 
Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 
3—4—0 and divide the whole line into as many parts as 
the 


ex- 
t at 
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the greateſt of theſe three numbers, iz. 6: ; and at - points 
of divifion anſwering the two other numbers, v. g. 3 and 
4 you have the {-Qion ſought. 

To find two ſections of a line, which together with the 
whole, ſhall be harmonical, with reſpect to en or tune. 

Take any three numbers concord with each other, v. g. 
2: Tand Vs and divide the line by the greateſt; the 
points of diviſion anſwering the other two give the ia 
ſought. 

To divide a Chord, A B, in the moſt ſimple manner, fo as 
to exhibit all the original concords. | 

Divide the line into two equal parts C, and ſubdivide the 
parts C B into equal parts at O, and again the parts C D in- 
to equal A 6 

[ 


DI 2: 1B 
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parts at E: Here ACto AP is an octave; A C to AD a 
fifth; A D to A B, a fourth; A C to A E, a third; A E 
to A D, a third; DC A E to E B. a ſixth. AE 
a ſixth. See MoNOCGH ORD: See allo TUNE, CoNcoRD, 
HARMONY, Cc. 

Chord is alſo uſed in muſic for the note or tone to be 
touched, or ſounded; in which ſenſe it is applicable to all 
the intervals of muſic. See ConcoRD. 

In this ſenſe, the fifth is ſaid to conſiſt of five Chords, or 
Sounds. See FIFTH. See alſo FOURTH, Ec. 

CHORO favorito, See FAvoRITO. 

CHORO ſpezzato, according to Zarlin, a compoſition 
of 2, 3, or 4 Choruſes, See CHORUS. 

CHORUS, is when at certain periods of a fong, the 
whole company are to join the ſinger in repeating certain 
copulets or verſes. 

The word Chors, or Chorus, is often met with inſtead of 
Tutti or da Cappella, which mean the grand Chorus. A dci 
a tre a quartro chori is for two three or four Choruſes. 
When after the word Chorus we find primo or 19 we wut 
underſtand that it is to be played in the firſt Chorus, if 2d 
11d? or ſeconds, in the ſecond ; and conſequently that the 
compoſition is for eight voices or different parts. 

CHRESIS is a Greet term. See Usus. 

CHROMA is a term ſignifying colour or ornament, 


which the Ifalians take from the Greet to name a note or 
character of time by us called a Quaver. Sce CHA RAC 


TER and QUAVER. And when the word Semi is added 
thereto, it means our Semiquaver thus 5 Eight of the 


TI 


formex 


= CRO 


former are contained in a bar, and fixtcen of the latter in 
common time, See Fus A, alſo DosbupLa, Nod u- 
PLA and TRI L E. | 

CHROMA, a graceſul way of ſinging or playing with 

uavers and Trilloes. 

CROMATICI fun. See dUONI, 

CHROMATIC, in the ancient muſic, the ſe- 
cond of the Genera or Kinds, into which the confonant in- 
tcrvals were ſubdivided into their concinnous parts. See GE“ 
N Us. The other two kinds are the Enharmonich and 
the Dratonick ; which ſce. | 

The Chromatic abounds in Semitones; it had it's name, 
by reaſon the Greets mark'd it with the character of colour, 
vihich they call yewwa, or, as P. Parran fays, becauſe it 
is the medium between the other two, as colour is between 
black and white ; er becauſe the Chromatic kind veries and 
embelliſhes the Diatenic by it's Semitones, which have the ſame 
effect in muſic, as the variety of colours have in painting. 

The degrees, or as Arifotle calls em the elements, of the 
Chromatic Genus, are the two Semitones and Triemitonium. 
And its ſounds ſtand in the following order, Proſlambano- 
men's, Hypate Hypaton, Parhypate Hypaton, Lychanos Hypa- 
ron Chrematice, Hypate Meſon, Parypate Meſon, Lychanos Meſon 
¶ hrematice, Mejon, trite Synemmenon, paranete Synemmenon 
Chromatice, nete Synemmenon, Parameſe, trite Diezeugmenon, 
paranete Diezeugmenon Chromatice, nete Diezeugmenon, trite 
FHiyperbilceon, paranete Hyperbolqmon Chromatice, and nete Hyper- 
Felcon. | | 


A Chromatic fourth aſcending and deſcending. 
— omo=——mmm—nneynann | 
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Arifl;xenns divides the Chromatic Genus into three ſpecies; 
the Molle, Heomolicn, and Teonicum. Ptolemy into Molle or An- 
tiguum, and Intenſum. | 

The Molle expreſſes a progreſſicn by ſmall intervals, the 
Tntenſum by greater. See SPECIES and Genus. The 
Spartans baniſhed it their city becauſe of its ſoftneſs. 

Mr Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a loſs to know 
what uſe the antients could make of theſe divifions, and ſub- 
diviſions into Genera and Species; all acknowledge the Dia- 
ronic to be the true melody. The others ſeem only nume- 
rous irregularities calculated to pleaſe the fancy by their no- 
velty and oddneſs; and are beſides ſo difficult, that few, if any, 
are ſaid to have practiced them accurately. See Mus1c. 

Mr Malcolm 
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Mr Malcolm herein ſays the Diatonie is the true melody, but 
it is plain we cannot do without the accidental flats and 
ſharps which belong to the Chromatic Genus ; hence it appears 
that he ſpeaks ſomething too ſlightly of a part which is the only 
ornament or cauſe of that vaſt variety of airs in the modern 
muſic, though we have not near the varieties of either of 
them. 

CIACONA, a Chacwmn or Tune compoſed to a 
ground baſe. See CHACONE. | 

CLFFRA, a cypher; thus the Italians name the figures 
which they uſe over the baſs notes in thorough bafles, to 
mark the accords which aie to be made as accompanyments 
to thoſe on the lines. See thorough Ba ss, 

CIRCOLO, this character CO is called by this 
name as is O ſometimes; both of which we often find 
after the cliff in old muſic for triple time, or tempo perſetto. 
Sce TIME and TRIPLE. 

CiRcoLo Mezzo, is a diminution of four quavers or ſe- 
miquavers, or notes of equal value, which repreſent a ſemi- 
circle proceeding by conjoint degrees as thus, 


here are two Circoli mezzi, the one aſcending the other de- 
ſcending. | | 

CIRCONCURRENT E Conducimento. See Usus. 

CLARICH ORD, or Manichord, a muſical inſtrument 
in the form of a Spinet. See SPIN ET. 

It has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which bear on 5 
bridges, the firſt whereof is higheſt, and the reſt diminiſhed 
in proportion; ſome of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their num- 
ber being greater than that of the ftops. | 

There are ſeveral little mortaiſes for paſſing the jacks, 
armed with little braſs hooks, which ſtop and raiſe the 
chords, inſtead of feathers uſed in Virginals and Spinets. But 
what diſtinguiſhes them moſt, is, that the chords are covered 
with pieces of cloth, which renders the ſound ſweeter, and 


ſoftens it ſo that it cannot be heard at any conſiderable 


diſtance ; hence ſome call it the dumb Spinet ; whence it 


comes to be particularly uſed among the nuas, who learn to 
Play, and are unwilling to diſturb the dormitory. 


The Clarichord is more ancient than either Spinet or Harp- 
ficord, as is obſerved by Scaliger, who gives it only 35 


firings: 


CLARINO, 
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CLARINO, a Trumpet, a dei Clarini, for two Trum- 
pets. See TRUMPET or CoRNET. 

CLARION, a kind of Trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower, and its tone ſhriller than that of the common Trum— 
pct. | | 

Nicd ſays the Clarion is now uſed among the Moors, and 
the Portugueſe who borrowed it from the Moors; it ſerved 
anciently for a treble to ſeveral Trumpets that ſounded tenor 
and baſs. See TRUMPET. 


He adds, it was only uſed among the cavalry, and marines. 


Alenage derives the word from the Italian, Clarion, of the 
Latin, Clarus, by reaſon of the clearneſs of its found. 
CLAVECIMBALO, grave Cymbalum, See SPE“ 
NET or HARPSICORD. | 
CLAVISandCraves. See CHIAVE and CLEFF: 
CLAUSULA. See CADENCE. Lo 
CLEFF, Cliſ, or Key, a mark ſet at the beginning of 
the lines of a ſong, whick ſhews the tone, or key, in which 
the piece is to begin; or, it is a letter marked on any line, 
which explains, and gives name to all the reſt. See Key. 
Antiently every line had à letter marked for a Cle, now 
a letter on one line fuffices, ſince by this all the reſt are 
known; reckoning up and down in the order of the letters. 
It is called Clef or Key, becauſe hereby we know the 
names of all the. other lines, and ſpaces; and conſequently 
the quantity of every degree or interval, But becauſe 
every note in the octave 1s called a key, though in another 
ſenſe, this letter marked is called in a particular manner 
the ſigned Clef; becauſe being written in any line, it not 
only ſigns and marks that one, but explains all the others. 
By Clef therefore, for diſtinctions ſake, we mcan that 
letter marked or ſigned on a line which explains the reſt ; 
and by key, the principal note of a ſong, in which the me- 
lody cloſes. 


There are three ſigned Cle, c, f, g, the Clef of the 


higheſt part in a ſong called treble or alt, is g on the ſe- 
cond, ſometimes alſo upon the firſt, likewiſe on the third 
line, counting upwards, The Cle of the baſs, or loweſt 
part, is /, generally on the fourth line upwards ; often on the 
tecond, third and fifth: For all the other mean parts the 
Clef} c, ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on another line; 
indeed ſome that are really mean parts, are frequently ſet 
with the C/eff g. Sec TREBLE, TENOR, BAss, Oc. 

t muſt however be obſerved, that the ordinary ſignatures 
of the Cleffs bear little retemblance to thoſe letters, 
Ar Malcalm thinks it would be well, if we uſed the letters 

| themſelves, 
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in the ſcale, the relations could not be diſtinctl marked. 
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themſelves. Kepler takes a world of pains, to ſhew that the 
common ſignatures of the Cle are only corruptions of the 
letters they repreſent. See their figures in characters of 
muſic. 

The Cleſs are always taken fifths to one another, that 
is, the Cleef F is the loweſt, c a fifth above it, and g a 
fiſth above c. 1 

When the Clef is changed, which is not frequent in the 
mean Clefs, tis with deſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend 
as many of the notes of the ſong as poſſible, and ſo to have 
the fewer notes above and below it, If then there be many 
lines above the Cle, and few below it, this purpoſe is an- 
ſwered by placing the Cle on the firſt or ſecond line; if 
there be many notes below the ClzF, it is placed higher in 
the ſyſtem. In effect, according to the relation of the other 
notes to the Clef note, the particular ſyſtem is taken diffe- 
rently in the ſcale ; the Cleſf line making one in all the va- 
rieties. See SCALE. But ſtill in whatſoever line of the 
particular ſyſtem the Cleſf is found, it muſt be underſtood 


to belong to the ſame in the general ſyſtem, and to be the 


ſame individual note or ſound in the ſcale, | 

By this conſtant relation of Clef, we learn how to com 
pare the ſeveral particular ſyſtems of the ſeveral parts; and 
know how they communicate in the ſcale, that is, which 
lines are uniſons, and which not; for 'tis not to be ſuppoſed 
that each part has certain particular bounds, within which 
an another muſt never come: Sometimes the treble v. g. 
comes lower than ſome of the mean parts, or even with 
the baſs. To put together therefore into one ſyſtem all 
the parts of a compoſition, written ſeparately, the notes of 
each part muſt be placed at the ſame diſtance above and be- 
low the proper Clef, as they ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem ; 
and becauſe all the notes that are conſonant (or heard to- 
gether) muſt ſtand perpendicularly over each other, that 
the notes belonging to each part, may be diſtinctly known, 
they may be made with ſuch differences as ſhall not con- 
found or alter their ſignification as to time; but only ſhew 
that they belong to this or that part: Thus ſhall we ſee 
how the parts change and paſs through one another; 
and which in every note is higeſt, loweſt or uniſon. 

The uſe of particular ſigned Cle then is an improve- 
ment with reſpe& to the parts of any compoſition ; for 
unleſs ſome of the keys in the particular ſyſtems were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt, and refer'd invariably to one place 
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It muſt be here obſerved, that for the performance of one 
ſingle piece, the Cle only ſerve for explaining the intervals in 
the lines and ſpaces; ſo that we need not regard what part 
of any greater ſyſtem it is; but the firſt note may be taken 
high or low, as we pleaſe : for as the proper uſe of the 
ſcale is not to limit the abſolute degree of tune, ſo the 
proper uſe of the ſigned Cle, is not to limit the pitch at 


which the firſt note of any piece is to be taken; but to 


terminate the tune of the reſt, with relation to the firſt, 
and conſidering all the parts together, to determine the re- 
lation of the ſeveral notes, by the relation of their CI 
in the ſcale. Thus the pitch of tune being determined in 
a certain note of one part, the other notes of that part 
are determined by the conſtant relation of the letters of 
the ſcale, and the notes of the other parts, by the relation 


| of their Cf. 


In effect, for performing any fingle part, the Clef may 
be taken in any octave, i. e. at any note of the ſame name, 
provided we do not go too kigh or too low, for finding the 
reſt of the notes of the ſong: But in a concert of ſeveral 
parts all the Cle muſt be taken, not only in the relation, 
but alſo in the places of the ſyſtem abovementioned, that 
every part may be comprehended in it. 

The difference of Cleſfs in partieular ſyſtems mae the 
practice of muſic much more difficult and perplexed than 
it otherwiſe would be, both with reſpect to inftruments, 
and to the voice. This occaſioned Mr Salmon to propoſe a 
method of reducing all muſic: to one Cleff, whereby the 
lame writing of any piece of muſic, ſhould equally ſerve 
to direct the voice and the inſtrument, which he calls an 


univerſal character; but this is by moſt authors looked on as 


chimerical. The natural and artificial note expreſſed by the 
ſante letter as c and c #, are both ſet on the fame line 
or ſhace. 

When there is no character of fat or ſharp at the be- 
ginning with the Cleſ, all the notes are natural: and 4 


In any particular place, the artificial note be required, *t 


ſigaified by the ſign of Þ or 4, ſet on the line or 3 
before that note. If the flat or ſharp be ſet at the begin- 
ning in any line or ſpace with the Cleß, all the notes in 
that line are artificial ones; that is, are to be taken a ſe- 
mitone higher or lower than they would be without ſuch 
ſign; the Tame affects all the octaves above and below, 
though they be not ſo marked, In the courſe of the ſong 


if the natural note be ſometimes required, *tis ſignified by H. 
The 
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The marking the ſyſtems thus by the flats and ſharps, 


Mr Malcolm calls the ſignature of Cl. See Nor E; 
Tune, TRANSPOSITION, FLAT, and SHARP. 


The F fa ut Cle is thus marked 2 being only proper 


for the baſs or lower parts, 


The C /ol fa ut Clef thus H;? and is peculiar ta the inner 


or middle parts, as tenor or counter-tenor, 


The G fol re ut Cleff thus ) and belongs to the treble 


or higheſt part. See PART, TREBLE, TENoR and Bass, 
The B fa is thus diſtinguiſhed 8. The B mi or ſharp 


thus ß; HB quadro or natural thus HA. 


CLEINE alt poſaune. See TROM BON E Or SACKBUT, 

CLOSE. See CADENCE. 

COD A, Tail, we often find at the end of a canon or 
fugue, two or three meaſures to end with, after having re- 
peated them ſeveral times, and this the Italiaus call Coda, 
it ſerves only to end the piece, which, without it, might be 
carried on to infinity. 

CoD A, in ancient compoſitions is when one part con- 
tinues on a ſound which is it's cadence, while the others 
proceed to modulate for 4, 5, 6,—8, or more bars. 

COLORATO Contrapunto. 
CoUNTERPOINT, 


COLORATURA, is a term applied by the Halians 
to all variations, trillos, diminutions, &c. that can render 
a ſong agrecable. See each in it's proper place, 
T ION, Di MIN UT IoN, Ec. 


COME Sopra, fignifies as above, or that part over again, 
which words are uſed when any foregoing part is to be 
repeated. | 


COMMA, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenfible intervals of 
tune. See Music. 


The Comma is about the tenth part of a tone. 

Mr Sauveur ſays a Comma is the difference between a 
tone major and minor. It is ſeldom uſed except in the 
theory of muſic, to ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords ; for 


in practice the diviſion is drowned and loſt ; 


tone ordinarily contains ten Cemmas, 


E 


See FI GU RAT E 
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Lancelot divides the tone inte nine Commas, ſo that ac- 
cording to him a Comma is the ninth part of a tone. 

The proportion of the greater Comma in numbers is 80: 81, 
that of the ſmaller is 2025 to 2048. See Torx k. 

COM MON Time is the ſame as duple or double time. 
See TIME. 

COMMUNE according to Gaudentius the philoſopher, 
is one of the modes of the ancichts, otherwiſe called the 


 tHiypodrrian, See HyPODORIC. 


COMPIETA, a ſort of pſalm or hymn uſed in the 
church ſervice of the Roman Catholichs. 
COMPONISTA, is properly a compoſer of any 


thing, but here it more particularly means a compoſer of 


ſongs, melody or harmony. See COMPOSITION, 


To Comp:ſe, or make any piece of muſic, tune, air or 


ſong, either vecal or inſtrumental, and to ſet any words 


on any ſubjet to muſic, 

COMPOSITION, is the art of diſpoſing muſical 
ſounds into airs, ſongs, &c. either in one or more parts, to 
be ſung by a voice, or played on inſtruments, See Mus1c, 
and SONG. 

Zarlin defines it the art of joining and combining con- 
cords and diſcords together, which are the matter of muſic. 

Under Compoſition are comprehended the rules 1/7 of Me- 
lody, or the art of making a ſingle part, that is contriving 
and diſpoſing the ſimple ſounds ſo as that their ſucceſſion and 
progreſſion may be agreeable to the ear, See MELOD v. 

24ly. Of Harmony, or the art of diſpoſing and concerting 
ſeveral ſingle parts together ſo as that they make one agree- 
able whole. See HARMON v. 

It may here be obſerved, that melody being chiefly the 
buſineſs of the Imagination, the rules of its compoſition ſerve 


only to preſcribe certain limits to it, beyond which the 


imagination, in ſearching out the variety and beauty of airs 


"ought not to go. But harmony being the work of the 


judgment, it's rules are more certain and extenſive, and 


more difficult in practice. In the variety and elegancy of 


th: melody the invention labours a great deal more than the 
widzment, jo that method has little place; this muſt not 
be 1 nnderftood that the judgment i is diſcarded, for good melody 
requires a true obicrvation of harmony: A perſon indeed un- 
sleitled in onic mar make a piece of melody, which by mere 
chance may be 2000, but 2 pe {on of good judg ment cannot 
Often err. Inu harnionp, the invention has not ſo much to 
do, for the com pali.ion is conducted from a nice obſervation 
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of the rules of harmony, which muſt yet in ſome ſort be aſſiſted 
by the imagination. | | | 

COMPOSIZ IO. See ComposrtTion, MELODx 
and HARMONY. 

COMPOSTO, means compounded or doubled, as a 
fifteenth is an oCtave doubled, or an Octave is compounded 
of a fifth and a fourth. See OcTavs, FirTrHn and 
FouRTH. 

CON is an Italian word ſignifying with, and is joined 
often with other words, as 

Con Acetto. See AFFETTUOS0, 

Con Bixzarria. See BIZ Z ARRO. | 

Con Dolce manzera, in a ſoft and ſweet manner. 

Con Diligenza, with care diligently, 

Con Diſcretione, with judgment or deſcretion. £ 

Con , ſenza Vidini, with and without Violins. This 
phraſe is uſed when there are ſome parts of a piece to be ſung 
with, and ſome without Violins, 

Con & ſenza flromenti, with and without inſtruments. 

Con furia, in a very quick and ſtrong manner, 

Con Oſervanza, with care, to play a piece of muſic 
juſt, and exactly as *tis marked without adding or diminiſhing: 

CONCERT. See Concer ro, Mus Ic and CAMERA. 

CONCERT AT O, intimates the piece to be com- 


1 poſed in ſuch a manner as that all the parts may have their 


recitoes, be it for two, three, four or more voices or in- 


ſtruments; fo they ſay Meſa or Meſſe concertate, Salmi con- 
certati, for one, two, three, c. voices, Cc. 


CONCERTANTE, ſignihes thoſe parts of a piece of 
muſic that ſing or play throughout the whole piece, either 


alone or accompanied, to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts that play 
now and then in particular places, 


CONCERTO, or Concert, popularly a conſort, a 


number or company of muſicians playing or ſinging the 
ſame piece of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. 


The word Concert may be applied where the muſic is 


only melody, that is, the performers all in uniſon ; but it 
is more properly as well as more uſually underſtood of har- 
mony, or where the muſic conſiſts of divers parts, as tre- 


8 ble tenor and baſs, Sc. See MELony, Harmony and 
=YART. | 


A ConceRTo for any inftrument, as Organ, Harpi- 


chord, Violin, &c. is a piece of muſic wherein either of 
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theſe inſtruments has the greateſt part, or in wh'c\ the per- 


. formance is partly alore, and partly accompanied by the 
ther parts, 
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In CoxctrTo, is almoſt the ſame as Concertante, 
which ſee. | | 

CoNc ERTO Groffi, the grand chorus of a concert, or 
thoſe places where all the ſeveral parts perform or play 
together, 

CONCINNOUS Tatervals: diſcords are diſtinguiſhed 
in Concinnous and in Inconcinnous intervals; the Concinnous 
intervals are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next to and in com- 
bination with concords, being neither very agreeable nor 
diſagreeable in themſelves, but having a good effect as by 
their oppoſition they heighten the more eſſential principles 
of pleaſure, or as by their mixture and combination with 
them they produce a variety neceſſary to our being better 
pleaſed, See Harmony, | | 

The other diſcords that are never uſed in muſic, are 
called Inconcinnous. See DIscoRD and PROPORTION. 

Syſtems are alſo divided in Concinnous and Jnconcinnous, 
a ſy ſtem is ſaid to be Concinnous or concinnouſly divided, 
when the parts thereof conſidered as ſimple intervals, 
arc Concinnous, and are beſides placed in ſuch an order 
between the extreams, that the ſucceſſion of ſounds from 
one extream to another may have an agreeable effect. See 
Sys TEM. Where the ſimple intervals are Inconcinnous or 
ill diſpoſed between the extreams, the ſyſtem is ſaid to be 
Inconcinnolis. 

CONCLUSIO. Sce Ca DEN CE, Bu odo, LoN G A. 
CONCORD, is the relation of two ſounds that are 
always agreeable to the ear; whether applied in ſucceſſion 
are conſonance. See SOUND, | | 

If two ſimple ſounds be in ſuch a relation, or have ſuch 
a difference of tune, as that being ſounded together, they 
make a mixture, or compound ſound, which affects the ear 
with pleaſure, that relation is called Concord, and whatever 
tvunds make an agreeable compound in conſonance, the ſame 


will always be pleaſing in ſucceſſion, or will follow each 


other agreeably. See TUNE, 

The reverſe of Concords are what we call diſcords, which 
is a Cenomination of all the relations or differences of tune 
that have diſpleaſing effects. See DiscorD. 

Concord and harmony are in effect the ſame thing, though 
cuſtom has applied them differently. As Concord expreſſes 
the agreeable effect of two ſounds in conſonance, ſo bar- 
mony expreſſes the agreement of a greater number of ſounds 
in conſonance : Add, that harmony always implies conſo- 
nance, but Concord is ſometimes applied to ſucceſſion z whence 


* 
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it is, that Dr Holder, and ſome other writers, uſe the word 
conſonance for what we call Concord. See CONSONANCE. - 

Uniſonance, then, being the relation of equality between, 
the tune of two ſounds, all uniſons are Concords in the firſt 
degree; but an interval being a difference of tune, or a re- 
lation of incquality between two ſounds, becomes a Concord 
or diſcord, according to the circumſtances of that particular 
relation. Indeed ſome reſtrain Concord to intervals, and 
make a difference of tune eſſential thereto ; but this is pre- 
carious. Mr Malcolm thinks, that as the word implies 
agreement, *tis applicable to uniſons in the firſt degree. 
See UNISON. | | 

*Tis not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon or foundation of 
concordance, The differences of tune, we have already 
obſerved, take their riſe from the different proportions of the 
vibrations of the ſonorous Bodies, z. e. the velocity of thoſe 
vibrations in their recourſes ; the frequenter thoſe recourſes 
are, the more acute the tune, and vice verſa. Ste GRAVITY, 

But the eſſential difference between Concord and diſcord 
lies deeper; there does not appear any natural aptitude in 
the two ſounds of a Concord to determine it to give a pleaſing 
ſenſation, more than in the two ſounds of a diſcord, The 
different effects are merely arbitrary and muſt be reſolved 
into the divine good PLEASURE. 5 

We know, by experience, what proportions and relations 
of tune afford pleaſure, and what not; and we know alſo 
how to expreſs the differences of it, by the proportions of 
numbers. We know what it is that pleaſes us, though we 
don't know why, We know v.g. that the ratio of 1: 2 
conſtitutes Concord, and 6: 7 a diſcord; but on what ori- 
2inal grounds agreeable or diſagreeable ideas are connected 


with thoſe relations, and the proper influence of the one 


on the other, is above our reach. 5 

But, by experience, we know that the following ratios 
of the lengths of chords are all Concord, viz. 2:1, 3: 2, 
4: 3, 5:4, 0:5, 5:3, 8: 5; that is, take any chord for a 
fundamental which ſhall be repreſented by the number 1, 


and the following diviſions thereof will be all Concord with 


the whole, viz. 2 2 3» i 52 ſo that the diſtin- 
2 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5, 8, 
guiſhing character between Concords and diſcords muſt be 
looked for in theſe numbers expreſſing the intervals of ſounds; 
not abſtractedly in themſelves, but as expreſfing theſe num- 
bers of vibrations. | 
Now uniſons are in the firſt degree of Concord, or have 
the moſt perfect likeneſs or agreement of tune, and there- 


fore 
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fore have ſomething in them acceflary to that agreement, 
which is found leſs or more in every Concord, but as Con- 
cord implies a difference of tune they may not be properly ſo 
called, *T'is not true that the nearer two ſounds come to 
an equality of tune the more agreement they have ; there-- 
fore *tis not in the equality and inequality of the numbers 
that this agreement lies. 

Further, if we conſider the number of vibrations made 
in any given time, by two chords of equal tune; on the 
principle laid down they are equal, and therefore the vibrations 
of the two chords coincide or commence together as frequent- 
ly as poſſible; that is, they coincide at every vibration; in 
the frequency of which coincidence, or united mixture of 
the motion of the two chords, and of the undulations of 
the air occaſioned thereby, it is that the differences of the 
Concords and diſcord muſt be ſought, | 

Now the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach 
10 a coincidence as frequent as poflible, the nearer they 
ſhould approach the condition and conſequently the agree- 
ment of uniſons, which agrees with experience, For if we 
take the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and compare each 
number to the next, as exprefling the number of vibrations 
in the ſame time of two chords whoſe lengths are reci- 
procally as thoſe numbers, the rule will be found exact, for 
1: 2, is beſt, then 2: 3, after 6 is inſufferable; the coinci- 
dence being fo rare, though there are other ratios that are 
agreeable beſides thoſe found in the continued order, vis. 
3:5, 5:8, which with the preceding five are all the con- 
cording intervals within or leſs than an octave, or 1 : 2, 2. e. 
whoſe acuteſt term is greater than half the fundamental. On 
this principal 3: 5 will be preferable to 4: 5, becauſe being 
equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter term, there 
is an advantage on the fide of the fundamental, in the 
ratio 3: 5, where the coincidence is made at every third vi- 
bration of the fundamental, and every fifth of the acute 
term; ſo alſo the ratio 5: 8, is leſs perfect than 5:6; be- 
cauſe the vibrations of each fundamental are equal, yet in 
the ratio 5: 6, the coincidence is at every ſixth vibration 
of the acute term, and only at every eighth in the other caſe. 

Thus we have a rule for judging of the preference of 
Concords from the coincidence of their vibrations; agreeable 
to which rule they are diſpoſed in the order of the follow- 
ing table, in which the names of the Concords in practice, 
the ratio of their vibrations, the length of their chords 
and the number of coincidences in the ſame time ate 
exprelied, | | | 


The 
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The Table of Concords. 


Ratios or Vibrations. Coincidencs: 


Grave, Acute 


Terms. 
Uniſon * © 
Octave, 8ve V 60 
Fifth, 5th 2 > 3 30 
Fourth, 4th 1 20 
Sixth greater, 6th greater 5: 3 20 
Third greater, zd greater 5} : 4 15 
Third leſſer, 3d leſſer FM I2 
Sixth lefler, 6th lefler 8: : 5 I2 


Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Though the order be ſettled by reafon, yet it is con- 
armed by the ear. On this bottom Concords muſt ſtill be 
more perfect, as they have the greater number of coinci- 
dences with regard to the number of the vibrations of both 
chords ; and where the coincidences are equal, the preference 
will fall on that interval, whoſe acuteſt term has feweſt 
vibrations in each coincidence ; which rule however, is in ſome 
caſes contrary to experience; and yet *tis the only rule 
diſcovercd, | 

F. Merſenne, indeed, and after him Kercher, gives us ano- 
ther ſtandard for ſettling the comparative perfection, with 
regard to the agreement of the extreams in tune: And *tis 
this | | 

The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing; but 
* the comparing of two or more different motions, which at 
© the ſame time affect the auditory nerve; now we cannot: 
* make a certain judgment of conſonance till the air be as 
© often ſtruck in the ſame time by two chords, as there are 
* units in each number expreſſing the ratio of that concord, 
*vV. g. we can't perceive a fifth, till two vibrations of the 
© one chord and three of the other are accompliſh'd together; 
* which chords are in length as 3 to 2; The rule then is, 
© that thoſe concords are the moſt ſimple and agreeable, which 
are generated in the leaſt time, and thoſe on the contrary, 


* the moſt compound and harſh, which are generatcd in the 
* longeſt Time, | 
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For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the length of three chords, 
1: 2, is an octave, 2: 3, is a fifth, and 1: 3, an oQtave 
and fifth compounded, or a twelith: The vibrations of 
chords being reciprocally as their lengths, the chord 2 will 
vibrate once while the chord 1 vibrates twice, and then 
exiſts an octave ; but the twelfth does not yet ex iſt, becauſe 
the chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the chord 1, thrice ; 
which is neceſlary to form a twelfth, 

Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate 
< thrice and the chord 3 twice, in which time the chord 1 
© will have vibrated ſix times; and thus the octave will be 
© thrice produced, while the twelfth is only twice produced, 
the chord 2 uniting it's vibrations ſooner with the chord 1, 
© than with the chord 3, and they being ſooner conſonant 
© than the chord 1 or 2 with that 3. 

Whence that author obſerves, many of the myſteries of 
harmony relating to the performance of harmonious inter- 
vals, and their fucceſſion, is eaſily deduced. 

But this rule by examining it by the other inſtances, 
Mr Malcolm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer 
in all poſitions of the 1ntervals, with reſpect to each other; 
but a certain order wherein they are to be taken being re- 
quired, and there being no rule with reſpect to the order 
that will make this ſtandard anſwer to experience in every 
caſe; ſo that at Jaſt we are left to determine the Urgroes 
of concord by experience, and the ear. 

Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the 
more or leſs frequent uniting the vibrations; and the ear's 
being more or leis uniformly moved, as above; for that 
this mixture or union of motion, is the true principle, or, 
at leaſt, the chief ingredient in Concord, is evident; but 
becauſe there ſeemꝭ to be ſomething further in the propor- 
tion of the two motions, neceſſary to be known, in order 
to fix a cute rule for determining all the degrees of 
Concord, agreeable to ſenſe and experience. 

'The refflr of the whole doctrine is ſummed up in this 
difinition: Concord is the reſult of a frequent union or coin- 
cidence of the vibrations of two fonorous bodies, and by 
conſequence, the undulating motion of the air, which being 
cauſcd by the vibrations, are like and proportional to them, 
which coincidence, the more frequent it is, with regard to 
the number of vibrations of both bodies, performed at the 
ſame time, ceteris paribus, the more perfect is that Concord, 
till the rarity of the coincidence, in reſpect to one or both 

the motions, commence diſcords, See ſome of the remarkable 
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phenomena of ſound accounted for from this theory, under 
the word Un1soN. See alſo INTERVAL. | 

Concerds are divided into ſimple or original; and compound. 

A ſimple or original Concord is that whoſe extreams are 
at a diſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other Concords, 

On the contrary, a compound Concord is equal to twa 
or more ſimple Concords. | 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion thus, an octave 1: 2, 
and all the other inferior Concords above expreſſed, are ſim- 
ple or original Concords: And all greater than an octave, 
are called compound Concords; as being compoſed of, and 
equal to the ſum of one or more octaves, and ſome ſimple 
Concord leſs than an octave, and uſually in practice denomi- 
nated from that ſimple Concord. | 

As to the compoſition and relations of the original Con- 
cords, by applying to them the rules of the addition and 
ſubſtraction of intervals, they will be divided into ſimple and 
compound, according to the firſt and more general notion; 
as in the following table, 


Simple Concords, Compound Concords, Oaave compoſed, 


4:5 à 3d gr | th leſs44th & 3d leſs 


6 gr 3d leſs or 3d gr 
3:4a4th \bther (4th & 3d gr 


5: 6 a zd leſs sth (3d ꝑr & 3d leſs 
5 3d leſs 4th. 


5th and 4th 
of f 


The octave is not only the firſt Concord in point of per- 
fection, the degrees of whoſe extremities are greateſt and 
neareſt to uniſon, inſomuch that when ſounded together, *tis 
impoſſible to perceive two different ſounds ; but *tis allo the 
greateſt interval of the ſeven original Concords; and as ſuch 
contains all the leſs, which derive their ſweetneſs from it 
as they arrive more or leſs out of it directly; and which 
decreaſe gradually from the octave to the leſſer ſixth, which 
has but a ſmall degree of Concord. See Oc T Av. 

What is very remarkable, is the manner wherein theſe 
leſs Concords are found in the octave, which ſhews their 
mutual dependencies. | | | 

The octave by mediate diviſion reſolves itſelf into a 
fourth and a fifth; the fifth again by immediate diviſion, re- 
lolves itſelf into the two thirds ; the two thirds are there- 
fore found by diviſion though not by mediate diviſion; and 
the ſame is true of the two fixths, Thus do all the original 
Cencords ariſe out of the _—_— of the octave, the fifth 
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and fourth mediately and directly, the thirds and ſixths im- 
mediately. | | 

From the perfection of the octave ariſes this remarkable 
property, that it may be doubled, and yet ſtil] preſerve 
Concord, that is the ſum of two or more oCtaves are Concord, 
though the more compound will be gradually leſs agreeable ; 
but it is not ſo with any other Concord leis than octave, the 
double, &c, whereot are all diſcords. 

Again, what ever ſound is Concord to one extreme of 
the octave is Concord to the other alſo; and if we add any 
other ſimple Concord to an octave, it agrees to both its ex- 
tremes, to the neareſt extreme it is a fimple Concord, to the 
fartheſt a compound one, : 

Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of Concords, is, 
that the greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental 
cannot exceed hve; or that there is no Concord wherein the 
fundamental makes more than five vibrations, to one coinci- 
dence with the acute term. It may be added, that this pro- 
greſs of Concerds may be carried on to greater degrees of 
compolition, even in infinitum, but the more compound the 
lets agrecable. So a ſingle octave is better than a double 
one, and that than a triple one; and ſo of the fifths and 
other Concords ; three or four octaves is the greateſt length 
we go in ordinary practice; the old ſcales went but two, 
no voice or inſtrument will go agreeably above four. See 
TnirD, FouRTEH, FrrTE, c. ; 

CONgGUCIMENTO e . AiTTOR- 
NANTE, CIRCONCURRENTE, See Usus. 

CONJOINT degrees, are two notes which imme- 
diately follow each other in the order of the ſcale, as wt 
and re, See SCALE. | | 

ConTJolxT fetrachords, are two tetrachords or fourths 
where the fame chord is the higheſt of one and loweſt of the 
other. See CHORD and FoukTH. | 

CONSEGUENT E, Conſeguenza, or in Conſequenza, 
2 part of a tugue or canon is faid to be inconſeguenza when it 
tollows the firſt part called the guide, imitating its motions, 
notes and figures. See Fu ux. 

CONSONANCE is ordinarily uſed in the ſame 
A1cnle with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of two 
ſounds produced at the ſame time, the one grave, the o- 
ther acute; which mingling in the air in a certain propor- 
tion occaſion an accord agreeable to the car. See CoN- 
CORD. | | 

Dr Halder on this principle defines conſonance, “ A pafſ- 
6 fave of ſeveral tuntzabls ſounds through the medium fre— 

6 quently 
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ce quently intermixing and uniting in the undulated motion, 
cc cauſed by the well proportioned commenſurate vibrations 
* tn — bodies, and conſequently ariſing ſweet 
« and pleaſant to the ear; as on the contrary diſonance, 
« he maintains, to ariſe from diſproportionate motions of 
« ſounds not mixing, but jarring and claſhing as they paſs, 
cc and arriving at the ear grating and offenſive,” Which 
notion of Conſonance quadrates exactly with what we have al- 
ready laid down for a concord: Accordingly moſt authors con- 
found the two together ; though ſome of the more accurate 
diſtinguiſh them, making Conſonance to be what the word 
implies, a mere ſounding of two notes together, or in the 
ſame time; in contradiction tv the motion of thoſe ſounds 
in ſucceſſion, or one after the other. | 

In effect, the two notions coincide ; for two notes thus 
played in Conſonance conſtitute concord; and two notes that 
pleaſe the ear in Conſonance, will pleaſe it in ſucceſſion. See 
SUCCESSION. | 

Notes in Conſinance conſtitute harmony, as notes in ſuc-- 
ceſſion melody. Sce HARMONY, MELODY. See alſo 
TuRxE. | | 

In the popular ſenſe, Conſonances are either ſimple or com- 
pound; the moſt perfect Conſonance is uniſon ; though many 
authors, both among the ancients and moderns, diſcard it from. 
the number of Conſonances; as conceiving Conſonances an 
agreeable mixture of different ſounds, grave and acute, and 
not a repetition of the ſame ſound, See UNn1s0N. | 

The firſt Conſonance is the octave, then the fifths, the fourths, 


the thirds and fixths: the reſt are multuples or repetitions of 
theſe. See ConcoRD. | 


CONSON ANS fncope, Conſonans deſolata, and Con- 


ſonans eequivagans, See SYNCOPE. 


CONSONANTE, a word by which the [ta/:tans mean 


concords; or thoſe intervals which afford pleaſure, be they 
either perfect, as the fourth, fifth and eighth, or imperfect, as 
the third, ſixth, Sc. See Oc r Avk, &c. 


CONSONANZA, the fame with ConsonanTe, 


ö which ſee. | 


CONSONTI Sun, what Gaudentius ſays of Conſoni qua- 


4 drates with what has been ſaid of concord. See SUoN1 and 
Co cok. 


CONSORT. Ses Concrar. 
CON Spirito. See SyiRIT 050, with life and ſpirit, 


\gayly, Ee. 


CONSTITUTIO. See Mop and SysTEu. 
G 2 | CON- 


as CON 

CONTINUATO, ſignifies, eſpecially in vocal muſic, 
to continue or hold on a found in an equal ſtrength or man- 

zer, or to continue a movement in an equal degree of time 

all the way. | 

CONTINUED Bays, the ſame as thorough Baſs, fo 
called, becauſe it goes quite through the compoſition, See Ba ss. 

CoxnTINUED Thorough Baſs, is that which continues 
to play conſtantly, both during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain 
the chorus. See CHoRUs. 


CONTINUO, ſigniſies the thorough Baſs, as Baſſo con- 


zinzo is the continual or thorough Baſs, which is ſometimes 
marked in muſic books by the letters B C. which ſee. 

Cod TIN Vo, is a ſpecies of harmony or mode mentioned 
by Jules Pollux, and which, ſays Zarlin, anſwers to the per- 
petual burden of our Bag- pipes, which now and then muſt be 
harmonious, 

CONTINUI Suni. See SUONO. | 

CONTINUUS, Baſſus continuus & generalis, the ſame 
with Baſſo continuo, or B C. 

CONTRA. See CoNTRATENOR, and ALTO. 

CONTRA LT O, or Contra io, means the Haut con- 
tre, which ſe. 

The Italians uſe this term with regard to Duo's, a doi 
contra iti, for two Haut contres, becauſe they play contrary to 
each other, See HAUT CONTRE and TENOR. 

CONTRAPUNTISTA, any perſon that makes or 
compoſes counterpoints, 1s thus called. 

CONTRAPUNTO, Counterpoint, thus called, be- 
cauſe originally the notes were only points placed one againſt 
or over another. See COUNTERPOINT. 

In general, every harmonious compoſition, or compoſition 
of many parts, is called Counter point. But one, two or more 
different parts compoſed upon a given ſubject, taken from the 
church muſic, is particularly called, in Italian, Sogetto di con- 
trapunti. When the Tenor or any upper part is given for a 
ſubject, tis called Sogetto ſopra, and the Baſs or lower parts 
made to it, are called Contrapunti infra, or Sotto il ſogetto, 
The ſubject is ordinarily in the Baſs, and each note contains 
à bar of common duple time, or half a meaſure common 


of four times; and the compoſition made to this ſubject is 


termed Contrapunto ſopra il ſogetto. 

When a compoſition i is made off-hand to a | ſubjeR, either 
above or below, *tis called Contrapunctum extemporaneum ; 
and when the notes are placed one againſt another, note for 
note, *tis called Contrapunto ſimplice; but when the notes of 
145 fab) ect and Counter point are of different figure and value, the 

Counter point 
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Counter point then is called by the Italians, Compoſto, Corato, 


Florido, Diminuto, &c. See each in it's place. Again if it's 


notes are not ſyncoped, 'tis called Contrapuntvo ſciolto. See 
ScIOoLTO; but if on the contrary, the notes thereof be 
ſyncoped or tied, tis called Contrapunto legato. See LEG ATO. 
It fugues or imitations are introduced, Contrapunto fugato: 
Again, if it be ſo compoſed that it may move above or below 
it's ſubject an eighth, tenth, twelfth, &c. which makes great 
variety of harmonies, tis ſtiled Contrapunto doppio. See Dop- 
PIO. Befides theſe there are an infinite number of others. 
See COUNTERPOINT. 5 
Cox r RAPUN TO Legato, or Syntchato. See Sy NO PE. 

CONTRA Harmonical proportion, is that relation of 
three terms, wherein the difference between the firſt and ſe- 
cond is to the ſecond, as the third to the firſt. See Pro- 
POR TION. | 

CONTRAR IO, contrary, as moto or modimento con- 
trario, a contrary motion. See Moro and Fuca. 

CONTRA Tenor, is the Counter Tenor. See Tenor 
and COUNTER TENOR, | 


CONVENIENTIZ ac more Signum. See Point 
and PAUSE. | 

CORD. See CHorD. Beſide which it has a more ge- 
neral fignification ; for we uſe it very often for note, ſound, 
tone; as by the chord A or B, we mean the ſounds repre- 
ſented by thoſe letters. 


CORNET, a Horn, a muſical Inftrument uſed by the 
ancients in their wars. See Music. 

Vigetius informs us that the legions had Trumpets, Cornets, 
and Buccinz ; that when the Cornets ſounded only, the en- 
ſigns regard, not the ſoldiers; that is, when the enſign was to 
march alone, without the ſoldiers, the Cornet alone was ſounded; 
as on the contrary, when the ſoldiers were to move with the 
enſign, the Trumpets alone were ſounded : That Cornets 
and Buccinæ ſounded a retreat; and Cornet and Trumpets 
during the courſe of the Battle. See Buccinez and 
TRUMPET. ; 

 CORNETTINGO, is a fmall Cornet, and is nearly the 
fame with our Haut-boy, though not blown with a reed, but 
in the manner of a Trumpet. See HauT-Bovy. 

CORONA or Coronata, is a ſemicirele C, inverted thus, 


with a point D When this mark is found in all the parts 
of a ſong, it denotes a general ſilence for the length of a bar, or 
that the performers may end if they pleaſe ; but if it be placed 
over the laſt note of one part of the ſong only, it intimates 

that 
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that the note over which *tis placed is to be held ont till the 
other parts conclude : *T'is alſo ufed in fugues or canons to 
mark where all the parts may ſtop, when they have a mind 
to end. | 2 

CORP O, or in Corpo, See No E and CAN oN. 

CORRENT E, a ſort of quick running French dance, 
See CouR ANT. | | 

COSTUME, paſſions or affections. *T'is by the Latins 
called mores. See Us us. . 121 

COUNTER Fugue, is when fugues proceed contrary 
to each other. See Fu GE. 1 | 2 | 

COUNTERPART, the Baſs is ſaid to be a Counter- 
part to the treble. See TREBLE, TENORñ and BASS. 

COUNTERPOINT, the art of compoſing harmo- 
ny, or diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral parts ſo together, as 
that they make an agreeable whole. See Co M POSITION 
and HARMON v. | 1 EA | 

Counterpoint is divided into ſimple and figurative; agreeably 
to the diviſion of harmony, into the harmony of concords and 
that of diſcords, See ConcoRD. | 1 

Counterpoint took it's name hence, when muſic in parts 
was firſt introduced, their harmony being ſo ſimple, they uſed 
no notes of different time, and marked their conſonances by 
points ſet againſt each other; hence in regard of the equality 
of the notes of time, the parts were made concord in every 
note, which was before John de Murs invented the modern 
notes. | 

This afterwards became denominated plain and ſimple 
Counterpoint, to diſtinguith it from another kind, wherein 
notes of different value were uſed, and diſcords as well as 
concords might be brought in between the parts, which they 
call figurative Counterpoint. 

Simple Counterpoint, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts 
of the imperfect as well as perfect concords, and may be 
therefore denominated perfect or imperfect, according as the 
concords are, whereof it is compoſed: Thus the harmony 
ariſing from a conjunction of any note with it's fifth and 
octave, is perfect; but with it's third and ſixth imperfect; 
notwithſtanding this the compoſition is perfect, *tis the parti- 
cular concords enly that are called imperfect. 

Now to diſpoſe the concords, or the natural notes and 
their octaves in any key in a ſimple Counterpoint, obſerve 
with regard to the diſtinction into perfect or imperfect harmo- 
ny, this general rule, viz. To the key to the fourth, and to 
the fifth, perfect harmony muſt be joined; to the ſecond, 
third and ſeventh, an imperfect harmony is indiſpenſible; ta 

| the 
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the ſixth either a perfect or imperfect harmony. But when 
you keep the key, an imperfect harmony is given the ſixth, 
In the compoſition of two parts, obſerve, that though a 
third appears only in the treble, or the fourth and the fifth, 
yet the perfect harmony of the fifth is always ſuppoſed, and 
muſt be ſupplied in the accompaniments of the thorough baſs 
to thoſe fundamental notes, 
More particularly, in compoſition of two parts, the rules 


1 are; that the key may have either it's octave, or fifth, or third; 


the fourth and fifth may have either their reſpective thirds, 
fifths, or octave; the ſecond, ſixth, the third and ſeventh may 
have their reſpective thirds or ſixths; and the laſt on many 


2 occaſions may have it's falſe fifth as a paſſing note. Which 


rules hold the ſame in flat and ſharp keys. 
For the rules of Count erpoint, with regard to the ſucceſſion 


of concords, it muſt be obſerved, that, as much as can be, the 


: | parts may proceed by a contrary motion, i. e. the baſs may 


deſcend where the treble aſcends, and vice verſa: The parts 


moving either upwards or downwards the ſame way; two 


octaves or two fifths never follow one another immediately; 
two ſixths never ſucceed each other immediately. Whenever 
the octave or fifth is to be made uſe of the parts muſt proceed 
by a contrary motion, except the treble move to ſuch an 
octave or fifth gradually. If in a ſharp key the baſs deſcend 
gradually from the fifth to the fourth, the laſt in that caſe, 
muſt never have it's proper harmony applied to it, but the 


notes that were harmony in the preceeding fifth, muſt be con- 


tinued on the fourth; thirds and fifths may follow one ano- 


ther as often as one has a mind. 


Figurative Counter point is of two kinds, in one diſcords 


are introduced occaſionally as paſſing notes, ſerving only as 
tranſitions from concord to concord; in the other, the diſ- 
cord bears a chief part in the harmony. See DiscoRD. 


For the firſt, nothing but concords are to be uſed in the ac- 
cented parts of the meaſure, i. e. not by the gradual progreſ- 
ſion, but by proper preparation and reſolution diſcords are 
abſolutely neceſſary; in the unaccented parts diſcords may pals 
without any offence to the ear. This is called by moſt au- 


= thors ſuppoſition ; becauſe the tranſient diſcord always ſup- 


E muſic. See SUPPOSITION. 


poſes a concord following it; which is of infinite ſervice in 

For the ſecond, wherein the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and 

ſubſtantial part of the harmony, the diſcords that have place 

are the fifth when joined with the ſixth, to which it ſtands in 

relation of a diſcord ; the fourth when joined with the Wy 
| t 
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the ninth, which is the effect of the ſecond and ſeventh, and 
the ſecond and fourth. 5 
Theſe diſcords are introduced into harmony, with due prepa- 


ration, and are to be ſucceeded by concords, which is called the 1 


reſolution of diſcords. 

The diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſtituting it in the harmo- 
ny in quality of a concord ; that is, the ſame notes which becomg 
the diſcord are firſt concord to the baſs note immediately pre- 
ceeding that to which it is a diſcord, The difcord is reſolved * 
by being immediately ſucceeded by a concord, deſcending from 
it by the diſtance only of a ſecond greater or ſecond leſs. 3 

As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, ſo 


it muſt always poſſeſs an unaccented part of the meaſure by 
gradual deſcent ; but when prepared and reſolved *tis neceſſary x 
on the accented part. Now to introduce diſcords into har- # 
mony, it muſt be conſidered what concord may ſerve for their 5 


preparation and reſolution; the fifth, then, may be prepared 
either by an octave, fifth or third; and reſolved either by 
third or ſixth. The fourth may be prepared in all concords, 
and may be reſolved into the fixth, third or octave. "The 7 
ninth may be prepared in all concords except an octave; and 
may be reſolved into third, fixth or octave. The ſeventh | 
may be prepared in all concords, and reſolved into third, ſixth * 


or fifth, The ſecond and fourth are uſed very differently Þ 
from the reſt, being prepared and reſolved into the baſs, See 


Harmony, ConcorD, DiscorRD, KEV, CLEFF, Mo- 
DULATION, c. : - 
COUNTER-TENOR, is one of the mean or mid- 
dle parts, ſo called as if it were oppoſite to the tenor; by tha 
French called the Haut contre. See TENOR. 1 
COURANT, is uſed to expreſs the air or tune, and th 
dance to it. W 
With regard to the firſt, Courant or Currant is a peice of 
muſical compoſition in triple time, and is ordinarily noted in 
triples of minims, the parts to be repeated twice. | 
It begins and ends when he who beats the meaſure falls his 
hand with a ſmall note before the beat; in contradiction from 
the Saraband, which uſually ends when the hand is raiſed, 
CROMA, rather Chroma, See CHROMA. 
CROMET TA, Tr:þla, or Tripola Crometta, Semi Cra- 
metta. See TRIPLE. For Nonupla di Crome, Seſtupla di 
Crome, Semi Crome, and Doſdupla di Crome and Semi Crome. 
ze TRIPLE. | h 
CROTALUM, a kind of Caſtagnettes or muſical in- 
ſtrument, found on medals in the hand of the Prieſts of 
C3bele. 
The 
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The Caan differed from the Syſtrum; though authors 
often confound the two. It conſiſted of two little braſs plates 
or rods, Which were ſhook in the hand, and ſtriking againſt 
each other made a noiſe. 

It was ſometimes alſo made of a reed ſplit lengthwiſe; one 

whereof ſtruck againſt the other, and made a noiſe ſome- 

what like that of a Crane's bill, whence that bird is called 
Crotaliſtria, or player on the Crotalz. 5 
An ancient in Parſanius ſays that Hercules did not kill 
| Z the birds of the lake Stymphalus, but that he drove them away 
dy playing on the Crotala. On this footing the Crotalum 
» muſt be exceeding ancient. 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention of them to 
tue Sicilians, and forbids the uſe of them to the Chriſtians, be- 
ceauſe of the indecent motions and geſtures that accompany them. 
Tr CRO T CHE T, one of the notes or characters of time 
1 I | marked thus equal to half a minim, and double a quaver. 
4 See Nor RE, QuAveR; Misinz and CARAeT ER. we 
e *Tis not eaſy to conceive how it came by this Name of 
Cretchet, the word is apparently borrowed from the French 
Crotchet of Croche, a crook or EL by reaſon of the addi- 
tional ſtroke at the bottom, which gives it the appearance of 
a crook, and *tis then changed into a quaver. See Qu AVER; 

A dot added to a Crotchet thus E increaſes it's time by 
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vne half, that i is, ingkes it equal to a | Crotchet and W 0 
three quavers. See TIME. 


CRO UST, a Greet term. See STROMENT0O. | 

CURRAN 74 a muſical air in triple time. See Cov - 
RAN T. 

CURT AIL double, A . wind inrumem like the 
Baſſoon, which plays the bas 10 the Hautboy. See Bas- 
S00N and HAUT BOT. 


CUST OS, the ſame with moftra; or index. See each 
in it's place. 
CYMB AL, a muſical inſtrument among the ancients, 


_ by the Greek name yvuCany and by the Latins n- 
um, 


The word | is by Sylburgius derived from ines ſeveral Greek 


roots, viz. from wwoE:, crooked, from yurgaAy, 4 cup, and 
from Syn, voice. 


in- Ihaaore derives it from cum and bellematica: An immodeſt 
ol. dance uſed to accompany this inſtrument; but the real ety mo- 
Th logy appears to be from r Ss, caviꝶ. 
8 


The 


appears it muſt have been hollow, which alſo appears from che 


rent from our Kettle-drums in form and uſe; to their exterior ; 
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The Cymbal was of braſs like our Kettle-drum, and ay | 3 
ſome think in their form, though ſmaller, and it's uſe | 
different. 1 

Caſtodorus and Iſi adore call it Acetabulum, the name of a 
cup or cavity of a bone wherein another is lodged or articu- 1 
lated; and Xenophon compares it to a horſe's hoof, whence it 


figure of ſeveral other things denominated from it, as baſon, 
caldron, goblet, caſque, and even a ſhoe, ſuch as thoſe of En. 7 
pidscles, which were of braſs. 1 ; 

In effect, the ancient Cymbals appear to have been very diffe- 2 


hls a A\ A ad £A 


cavity was faſtened a handle, whence Pliny takes occaſion to tl * 
compare them to the upper part of the thighs Coxendicibus ; | 1 | 
and Rabanus to a phial. F 
They were ſtruck one againſt another in a cadence, and made | 3 
a very acute ſound: Their invention is attributed to Cybele, © | 
whence they were uſed in feaſts and ſacrifices; ſetting aſide theſe 
occaſions, they were ſeldom uſed but by diſſolute and effemi. 8 


l 
nate people. b 
9 ( 


Lampadis, who has worte on this ſubject, attributes wer 1 


invention to the Curetes or inhabitants of mount Ida in Crete; 
it is certain theſe, as well as the Corybantes or guards of the | 


kings of Crete, and thoſe of Rhodes and Samothriaca were re- 


puted to excell in the muſic of the Cymbal. 


The Fews had their Cymbals, or at leaſt ſuch inſtrument 
as the Greet and Latin tranſlators render Cymbals, but as to | 
their matter, form, &c. the critics are ſtill in the dark, 

The modern Cymbal is a paultry inſtrument, chiefly i in uſe 
among vagrants and gypſies; it conſiſts of a ſteel wire in 4 b B 
triangular form, whereon are paſſed five rings, which are 
touched and ſhifted along the triangle with an iron rod held in | 
the left hand, but it is ſupported i in the right hand by a ring 
to give it the freer motions _ 

Durandus ſays, that the monks uſe the word Cymbal for the f 
bell hung in the cloiſter, uſed to call them to the refectory. 

There is a kind of inſtrument which we likewiſe call 2 
Cymbal, which differs greatly from that above deſcribed. 1 
conſiſts of a frame about four feet long, and two and a half 
wide, along which there is a bar of wood laid ſtraight, and 
a ſecond a-thwart from one corner to the ſtrait one in this 


manner 1 and a third ſtraighht, which 


has one like the other that meets it at one end vibe : 
: little 
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| little diftance fo that all the bars lye thus in the frame; 


on each of theſe bars is fixed an equal number of pins, about 


twenty eight upon the two firſt, and near twelve or thirteen 
or thoſe behind; which pins are not ſharp, but their points 


are rounded ; each of theſe ſupports a bar or wedge of a parti- 


cular kind of metal, but _— a compound of bell-metal and 


ſilver, at each end, the longeſt whereof is about ten inches, 
about one and a quarter wide, and about half an inch thick, 


or not quite ſo much; theſe bars have a round hole about half 
through, to fit the pins, the ſound of the longeſt is C, the 


others are diminiſhed (in length only) according to the pro- 
portion of the intervals in muſic, and thoſe of the ſecond row 
anſwer to the flats and ſharps of the Spinet: There is near 
forty in all, ſo that this inſtrument has ſomething more than 
three octaves in compaſs, and may be reckoned an inſtrument 
of percuſhon by reaſon *tis played by ſtriking it with nobs of 
wood at the end of flicks. The ſound it yeilds is very 
agrecable, being ſomething exceeding ſoft, the low notes re- 
ſembling the Flute, but the high ones have not ſo much dura- 


| tion as theſe, yet their ſound may be compared to that of a 


ſmall Flagelet. 


CVI ARA, or Cythara, an ancient muſical inſtrument, 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Lyre, at leaſt a 
ſpecies of Lyre ; by others different; though it's preciſe 
ſtructure does not appear. See LyRE. 

The ancients deſcribe it in the triangular form of the Greek 


Delta or letter DA, The Poets aſcribe it's invention to 
Apollo. ing 3.4% 


32 = 
D. 

D In thorough baſſes marks what the Ialians call Deſcanto, 4 

) and intimates that the treble ought to play alone, as T 5 


does the tenor, and B the baſs. See DEs ANT. "2 
D A an Italian propoſition, ſignifying ſometimes by, as D 


Capella. See CAPELLA 3 ſometimes for, as Sonata da Ca- 
mera, See CAMERA ; ſometimes from, as Da Capo, from 4 
the beginning. See DC. or Capo. Sometimes to, as 


Da Suonar, to ſound or play; and likewiſe with, as Stroment; 3 
da Arco, inſtruments to be played with a bow. 4 
DA L', the ſame as Da. See DA. 3 

98 * abbreviation of Da Capo, i. e. at the * or 


beginning; theſe words or letters, are commonly met with I 
at the end of rondeaus, or ſuch airs or tunes as end with the 


firſt ſtrain, and intimate that the ſong is to be begun again, 3 
and ended with the firſt part. See Capo. 9 
DE CIM A, is one of the intervals in muſic, by us called 


a tenth; tis compoſed of an Octave and a Tierce Major or 


Minor. See TE RZA or THIRD. 3 
Contrapunto ala DECIMA, is one of the ſpecies of double 
counterpoint ; wherein the principal counterpoint may riſe | 

2. tenth above, or fall as much below the ſubject, (by the 
Ae called Szgetto) which greatly varies the harmony. 
See COUNTERPOINT and SOGET TO. 1 

DECIMA Terza, is the double Tixth or thirteenth. See 
SIXTH. "Mm 

Decima Quaria, is the double ſeventh. See Seven TH. | 

DEcIMA Quinta, is the double octave or fifteenth. See 
Oc r Ax. 

DECIMA Sexta, is the ſecond tripled, or ninth doubled, 
dee SECOND and NINTH: 

DEecima Settima, is the third tripled, or tenth doubled. 

DECTMA Octava, is the fourth tripled. 

Decima Nona, is the fifth tripled. i 

DECLAMAT IO, a declamation or crying out; 
chis is uſed for what the Tealians call Recitativo. See RE CI- 
TAT Ivo. See alſo LA ROC O and ORA Toro. | 
DEDUTTIONE, from the Latin Deductio, is the 
name which Guido Arctine gave to the riſe of the voice, in 
pronouncing the ſylables Ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, quia per has de- 
ducitur vox; as on the contrary, when the voice deſcended by 
theſe, la, 2 fa, mi, re, ut, he called it Reductio, quia per 


51 reducitur vox, 
DEGREES, 


DEC 5 3 
DEGREES, are the little intervals, whereof the con- 


| cords or harmonical intervals are compoſed. See INTERVAL 
and ConcoRD. 


Muſical degrees are three, the greater tone, lefs tone, and 
ſemi-tone. See Fox E and SEMI-TONE. 

The primary cauſe of the invention of degrees or intervals 
leſs than' concords, and whereby concords are divided, and as 
it were gradutated, Des Cartes judges to have been this, that 
if the voice were always to proceed by harmonical intervals, 
there would be too great a diſproportion or inequality in the 
intenſeneſs thereof, which would weary both the finger and 
the hearer. 

Thus ſuppoſing A and C the diſtance of a third, if the 
voice were to proceed immediately, aſcending from A to C, 
then becauſe C being the acuter ſound, ſtrikes the ear with 
more force than A, leaſt that proportion ſhould prove un- 
eaſy, another ſound Bis placed between them, by which, as 
by a ſtep or degree, we may move upwards or downwards 
more eaſily, and with leſs unequal force in railing or falling 
the voice, 

Hence it appears, ſays that author, that the degrees are 
only certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the extreams 
of concords, for maderating their inequality, and are of uſe 
only with regard to concords; ſo that when the voice has 
moved one degree, the ear is not ſatisfied till we come to the 
other, which therefore muſt be concord to the firſt ſound. 
The ſubſtance of what is here alledged comes to this; that 
by a fit diviſion of the concording intervals into leſſer ones, 
the voice will move ſmoothly from one note to another, and 
the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite reliſh of the per- 
fect intervals, whoſe extreams are the proper notes in * 
the ear finds the expected reſt and pleaſure. 

Such is the end and office of degrees or leſs intervals. —— 
Now there being among us only three that experience recom- 
mends as agreeable, whoſe ratios are 8: g, called. the greater 
tone; 9 : 10, called the leſs tone; and 15: 16 called the 
ſemi-tone ; 3 by theſe alone, a found can be maved upwards or 
downwards ſi ucceſhvely from one extreme of à concord. to 
another, and produce true Melody; and by means of theſe 
ſeveral voices, are alſo capable of the neceſfary 3 in 
paſfing from concord to concord. 

As to the original of _ degrees, they ariſe out of 
the ſimple concords, and are equal to their differences. 
Thus 8: g is the Iiforence of a fourth and a fifth; 9: 10 
is that of a leſſer third and fourth, or of a fifth and greater 
Arth; and 1 5: 16 is the difference of a greater third and 


fourth, 


fourth, or a fifth and a leſſer ſixth. See THIRD, FourT E, 
Fir TH and SIXTH. , 

Por the uſe of degrees in the conſtruction of the ſcale of 
muſic, See SCALE and GAMUT. 

DEMI, the fame as ſemi, half. SeeSemr. 

DEMI-DITONE, the fame with tierce minor, 
See TIERCE or THIRD. | 

DEMIQVAVER, is a note in muſic marked thus 
two of which are equal to a Quaver. See NoTE and : 

UAVER. 

DEPRESSTIO, the fall of the hand in beating time, 
and the ſame with the Greek word Theſis. See ARs1s and 
TAEs!s. > 

To DESCANT, to run a diviſion or variety upon 
one, two, or more given notes with an inſtrument or voice. 

DescanrT, or Deſcanto, the art of compoling in ſeve- 
ral parts. See COMPOSITION. 

DESC ANT, in threefold, plain, figurative, and double. 

Plain DESsc AN r, is the ground work and foundation of all 
muſical compoſitions, conſiſting entirely in the orderly placing 
of many concords, anſwering to ſimple counterpoint. 

Figurate or florid DEs c AN r, is that part of an air of muſic 
wherein ſome diſcords are concerned, as well, though not 
ſo much, as concords. This may be termed the ornamental 
and rhetorical part of muſic, in regard, that there are intro- 
duced all the varieties of points, ſyncopes, diverſities of mea- 
ſures, and whatever is capable of adorning the compoſition. 

DES ANT double, is when the parts are ſo contrived, that 
the treble or any high part may be made the baſs, and 2 contra. 
See HARMONY, CouNTERTOIN T, and MELODY. 

D ESOLAT A Syncope, Conſonans Deſolata. See 
SYNCOPE. | 

DEUTERUS. See PRoTos. 

DI, an Intalian article, which when placed before the 
chriſtian name of a perſon, ſignifies of, as Di Gio. Maria 
Bononcini, of John Maria Bononcini; it has the ſame ſigni- 
cation alſo before many ſubſtantives, as Salmi di Terza, 
plalms of tierce, or in three parts, &c. e HL: | 

Di /econda, di terza, di quarta, ſignifies a riſe or fall of a 
ſecond, third, fourth, &c. And before ſome adverbs, it fig- 
niſies of, or from, as Di ſepra, from above, Di ſotto, from 
below, c. e ee ot © | 

DIAFONI Suni. See'SUoNo. | NG 

DIAGRAM, in the antient muſic, was what we call 
the ſcale or gamut in the modern, See ScaLE and 
GAMUT, | FR 8 ee 5 
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— 
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N 
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The extent of the Diagramma which was called Syſema 
perfectum, was a diſ-diapaſon, or two octaves, in the ratio 
of 1: 4. In that ſpace they had eighteen chords, though 
theſe according to ſome, had not all different ſounds. See 
CnorD and LYRE. | | 
To explain it, they repreſent to us eighteen chords or ſtrings 
of any inſtrument, as of the Lyre, ſuppoſed to be tuned ac- 
cording to the proportion of any of the Genera, viz. Dia- 
tonic, Chromatic or Enbarmonic. See GEnNus, DIaToNnic, 
CHROMATIC and ENHARMONIC. 5 
As the Lyre was improved and had more chords added to 
it, ſo was the Diagramma; by ſuch means it came from 4 
to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt to 18 Chords. 
Sce LYRE. vo 120 | | 
To each of theſe chords or ſounds they gave a particular 
name, taken from it's ſituation in the Diagramma, or on 
the Lyre. Their names and orders commencing from the 
loweſt, are as follow: Proſſambanomenos, Hypate-bypaton, 
Parhypate-hypaton, Lychanos Hypaton, Hypate Meſon, Parhy- 
pate Meſon, Lychanos Meſon, Meſe, Trite Synemmenon, 
Paranete Synemmenon, Nete Synemmenon, Paramoſe, Trite 
Diezeugmenon, Paranete Diezeugmenon, Nete Diezeugmenon, 


Trite Hyerbolæon, Paranete Hyperbolzon, Nete Hyperbolzon. 


. 


_ Guido Aretine improved this ſcale or Diagram very greatly, 


finding it of too ſmall extent, he added five more chords or notes 
fo it; laid them all down on a ſtaff of five lines, and inſtead 
of the long Greek names above-mentioned, named all his 
notes by Gregory's ſeven letters, and afterwards by the ſyllables 
ut, re, mi, &c. See Nor E and GAMMUT. 1 


The firſt and loweſt note in his ſcale he marked , and 


called it Gamma; whence the whole ſcale became denomi- 
nated Gammut. „ Ps 8 
DIALO GO, fignifies a piece of muſic for, at leaſt, 
two voices, or two inſtruments, which anſwer one another; 
— which frequently uniting, make a trio with the thorough 
. 2 f | ry 
They are very much uſed by the Italians in their operas, 


oratorios, ſerenatas, Cc. 


bach 


DIAPASON, a muſical interval, by - which moſt 
authors who have wrote on the theory of muſic, uſe to ex- 
preſs the octave of the Greeks ; as they uſe Diapente, Diateſ- 
Jaron, and Hexachord, to expreſs fifth, fourth and ſixth. 
See OCTAVE. 5 


The Diapaſon is the firſt and moſt perſect of the concords; 


if conſidered ſimply, it is but one harmonical interval, tho? if 


conſidered diatonically, by tones and ſemi-tones, it contains 


ſeyen 
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ſeven degrees, vix. the three greater tones, two leſſer tones, 
and two greater ſemi- tones. a 

The interval of a Diapaſon, that is, the proportion of it's 
grave found to it's acute, is duplicate, i. e. as 2 : 1. Sec 9 
IN T ER VAL. : 


D1AaPASON, among the muſical inſtrument makers, is a = 
kind of rule or ſcale, whereby they adjuft the pipes of their 
Organs, and cut the holes in their Flutes, Hautboys, Cc. 
in due proportion for performing the tones, ſemi-tones and 
concords juſt. E 

A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms, the 
points wherein a diagonal line interſeQs all theſe parallelo- 3 
grams, expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic ; And on this 
principle it is, that the Diapaſon is founded. | 

There is a particular kind of Diapaſon for Trumpets ; 2 
ſerving as a ſtandard or meaſure of the different magnitudes n 
they muſt have to perform the four parts of muſic. See 
TRUMPET. | 

There is another kind for Sacbuts and Serpents, ſhewing 
how far they are to be lengthned and ſhortened, to raiſe or | 
fall from one tone or interval to another. 

DIAPASON-DIAEX, a kind of compound concord, 
whereof there are two ſorts: the greater, which is in the pro- 
portion of 10: 3; and the leſſer, in that of 16: 5, called 2 
thirteenth. See ConcoRD. | 

'DIAPASON-DIAPENTE, 4. compound conſe- 
NANCE in a. triple ratio, or as 3: 9, Sve ConcorD. | 

This interval, ſays Martianus Capella, conſiſts of nine | 
dete and a ſemi-tone, nineteen ſemi· tones, and thirty eight 

ieſes. | 

The MG Dios i is a ſymphony made when the 
voice proceeds from the firſt to the twelfth ſound ; the word 
is properly in the Greet muſic, what we call a twelfth. 
 DIAPASON- DIATESSARON, a compound 

concord, founded on the proportion of 8: 

To this interval Martians Capella allows eight tones, and 
a ſemi-tone, ſeventeen ſemi-tones, and thirty four dieſes. 

This is when the voice proceeds from it's fri to ĩt's eleventh 
ſound. The moderns would rather call it the eleventh, 

DIAPASON- ER a compound concord, 

whoſe terms are as 10: r 5: 
DIAPASON- SEMI. bfr ONE, a compound 
concord, whoſe terms are in the proportion of 12: 5. 
DI A PENTE, in the antient muſic, an interval, mak- 


ing the ſecond of the concords, and with the Diateſſaron an 
| have, See DIATESSARON, This | 
is 
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a ſyſtem, 
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This is what in the modern muſic is called a fifth. See 
FiFTH. : | £2 

The Diatente is a ſimple concord; yet if conſidered dia- 

tonically, it contains four terms, two greater tones, a leſs tone, 

and a greater ſemi-tone; the Diapente is the greateſt part of 

the cave, (i. e. Diapaſon) harmonically divided. Is is pro- 


X cuced when the voice paſſes from it's firſt to it's fifth ſound. 


There are, ſays Ariſtides, four kinds of fifths, the firſt be- 
gins at Hypate Meſon, and ends at Parameſe, which has a 
ſemi tone for it's loweſt interval; the ſecond from Parhypate 
Meſon to Trite Diezeugmenon, in which a ſemi-tone is the 


1 higheſt interval; the third from Lychanos Meſon to Paranete 


Diezcugmenon, in which the ſemi- tone is the ſecond interval 
from the laſt or higheſt ſound; and the fourth from Meſe 
to Nete Diezeugmenon, wherein the ſemi- tone is the ſecond 
interval from it's firſt or graveſt ſound. 

DraPp ENTE cel Ditono, is by Zarlin and many 
others uſed for what we call the ſeventh major. See 
SEVENTH, 5 | 

 DriaPEeNTE col Semiditono, is the ſeventh minor. See 
Major and MIN OR. | | 

DIASCHISMA, is. an interval in muſic, which con- 
tains two commas. See Co MMA. RS: 
DIAS T EM, a name the ancients gave a ſunple inter- 
val, in contradiction to a compound one, which they called 

See SYSTEM, 5 | | CO. - 

Muticians divide intervals into two kinds, and one of them 

they call a ſyſtem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals 


in Diatonic kind of muſic, but in the Exharmonic it con- 


tains more. TY | 

The other they call Diaſtem, is a mere ſimple interval; 
the proper ſignifieation of the Greet word being an interval. 
A Diajtem differs in each of the Genera, in the Enharmenic, 
Dieſis is the leaſt Diaftem, in the Chromatic and Diatonic, 
the ſemi-tone is ſo called. See SysT EM and INTERVAL. 

DIATESSARO N, in ancient muſic, was a concord 
or harmonical interval compoſed of a greater tone, a leſs 
tone, and one greater ſemi-tone ; it's proportion in numbers 
233 4 : J. _ ——-: 

By the moderns it is called a fourth. SeeFourTH. f 
DIA TONIC, an epithet given to muſic, as it proceeds 
by tones and ſemi-tones, both aſcending and deſcending. See 
Moste and Gxenus. _ 8 5 
The Grecian authors divide the forts of muſic into Diatonic, 
Chromatic, and Enharmonic, See CHROMATIC and Ex- 
HARMONIC: 
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DiaTonrtc muſic, according to Nichomachus and others, 
allows of three degrees, the greater tone, lefs tone, and 
ſcmi-tone. See TonE and SEMI-TONE. 

Hence Diatonic muſic appears moſt natural, and of conſe- 
quence the moſt ancient. Indeed Ax: floxenus :bſolutelyfays i it was 
the _ and that from a diviſion of it's intervals, aroſe the 
other tv The Genus or kind that makes the character of 
the = tore] muſic, is called Genus Diatenicum, 

In the Diatonic muſic there is a tone between every two 
notes in the ſcale, except mi, fa; and as the French term it, 
% and ut, where there is only a greater ſemi-tone. See 
SCALE. 

When this order or progreſſion of the notes is changed 
by the introducing flats BB or ſharps 4 #, ſo that thereby 
ils intervals are divided into two ſemi- -tones, either major or 
minor, the Diatonic is then changed and becomes Chromatic, 
But if this alteration is made only here and there in particular 
places when neceſſary, *tis called the mixed Genus, or Diato- 
rico-Chromatico, which Genus alone is uſed by the moderns. 

The Diatonic Genus, ſays Ariſtoxenus, is eaſily diſcoverable, 
in that therein two tones, or three at moſt, are found to— 

gether ; whereas in either of the other *tis not ſo, and that 
it has not a ſemi-tone on each ſide of a tone; and again in 
that two ſemi-tones never follow one another thercin, as is 
found in the other two. | 

We ſhall here add the Diatonic Diagram or {ale from M- 
ehomachus, Euclid and Gaudentius; it's loweſt found, as well 
= that of the other two is Preſlambanomenos, which is di- 

ant from Hypate Hypaton 2 tone, from thence to Parhypate 
Hßpaten a, ſemi-tone, thence to Lychanos Hypaton a tone, 
tence to Hypate Meſon another tone, to Parhypate Meſon a 
ſemi- tone, from thence to Lychanos Meſen a tone, diltinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Diatonss, thence to Meſe a tone, and 

thence to Parameſe another tone, thence to Trite Ditzengme- 

non a ſemi-tone, thence to Paranete Die ceugmenon a tone, 
and a tone from thence to Nete Diezeugmenon, a ſemi- tone to 
Trite Hyperbolæon, thence to Paranete Hyperboleon a tone, and 
from thence to Nete Hyperbalen another tone. 


Dia- 


Dia- 
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A Diatonic octave riſing by B HN and falling by BB. 
Beginning at G, inſtead of A below it. 
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DIATONICO Syfema. See SYSTEM. | 
DiaTronico Diatonico, according to Zarlin, is the pure 
and natural Diatonic genus, or when the progreſs of the notes 


is by beccare or B natural . in which not one of the ſounds 


is in the leaſt altered, ſuch is the plain chant of the church. 

If there be a flat B, placed after the cleft, the B, or as the 
French call it, the Si, is lowered a ſemi-tone minor, and 
this Zarlin calls Diatonico Molle, or by 8. For tranſpoſition 
of the mode or tone a fourth higher, or a fifth lower than 
natural. Sce TRANSPOSITION. 

DIAT ONICI Suoni. See SUONO. 

DIATONOS, is a Greet term, whereby four Guns 
of the ancient ſyſtem are diſtinguiſhed, as Hyperbolæan Diatonos, 
Diezeugmenon Diatonos, Meſan and Hypaton Diatonas, ac- 
cording to Martiauus Capella, and others. See each under 
it's proper article. 

DIEZEUGMENON, digjoint, ſeparated, this is ap- 
plied to one of the tretrachords of the ancient Greet ſyſtem. 
Sce TETRACHORD and SYSTEM. Dy 

DIEZEUGMENON, ſays Ariftoxenus, cannot be but 
where there is a tone betwean two tetrachords, which tone 
makes an immoveable ſound in each of the Genera. 

According to Bacchius ſenior, tis when there is a tone 
between two ſounds, which are ae Bari pieni. See wg R- 

PICNI. R 
4 DIizZEVUGMENON Nete, is the note called by us E 

mi. 

DIEZEUGMENON Pane is our D 1a fol re. 

DIEZ EU GSIS. See TETRACORD, DizzzUTIC, 
and DIEZEUGMENON, 

DIEZEUTIC tone, in the ancient Greek muſic, was 
a tone which disjoined two fourths, one of each fide of it; 
and which being joined to either, made a fifth, This, in 
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their muſic, was from Me eſe to Parameſe, (Boetius de 22 ſca, 
cap. xxv. lib. 19.) that is, from our A to B; ſuppoſing mi 
to ſtand in B 2 mi, they allowed to their Diezeutic tone, 
which is our la mi, the proportion of 9: 8, as being the 
unalterable difference of Diapente and Diateſſarin, See DI A- 
PENTE and DIA TESSARON. 

Bacchius ſenior, gives us two Diezeutic tones, for there is 
one between the tetrachord Meſon and that called Diezerg- 
menon, and the tetrachord Synemmenon is disjoined by another 
from Hyperbolzom. See TETRACHORD. 

DIESIS, is a diviſion of a tone leſs than a ſemi-tone ; 
or an interval conſiſting of a leſs or imperfect ſemi- tone, i. . 
the placing ſemi-tones where there ought to be tones, or tones 
where there ought to be only ſemi- tones. 
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DriEs 1s, is the ſmalleſt and ſofteſt change or r inflexion of : 


the voice imaginable ; it is called a feint, and expreſſed thus X, 
by a St Andrew's cook, or Salter, 

Ariſtotle calls Deiſes the elements of the voice, as letters 
are thoſe of diſcourſe; indeed Ar:i/to!le's Dieſes, it appears, 
were different from ours, and we find Vitruvius and all the 
Greek authors expreſſiy make Dizfis a quarter of a tone. But 
the Pythagoreans, who were held the inventors of the name 
Dieſis, did not make it ſo ſmall ; they only divided the tone 
into two unequal parts, and they cal:ed the leſſer Diefis, 
which we call a lefler ſemi-tone, and the greater, which we 
call the greater ſemi-tone, they called Apotome. See SE M1- 
TONE and APOTOME. 

But in after times, when the tone came to be divided into 
three and four parts, the name Dieſis was retained to them 
all; and hence tho different accounts we meet withat i in au- 
thors, of the quantity of the Dięſis. 

The harmonical Dieſis, is the diflerence between a greater 
and a leſs femi-tone, 

DrEskEs are divided into three kinds; the leſſer enharmoni- 
cal Dieſis or ſimple Diefis, marked by a fingle crofs, raiſes 
the note following two commas, or about a quarter of a 
tone; an] is, ſay Ariſtorenus and Ariſtides, the leaſt interval 
that is ſung ; and again they ſay, that never more than two 
are found together in whatſvever genus, nor are thoſe two of 
the ſame kind. The chromatic or double Dieſis, denoted by 
a double crofs, raifes the note following by a leſſer ſemi-tone, 
or four commas, which is the common Dieſis. The greater 
enharmonical Dzefis denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the fob 


lowing note fix or ſeven commas, or about three quarters of 


a tone. Ariſtoxenus ſays, that the chromatic Dieſis exceeds 
the enharmonic by a twelfth part of a tone, and Euclid, that 


tis 
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*tis the third part of a tone, 1. e. the Dieſis Ch; 1 
None but the double Dieſis is uſed in modern muſic; 
flat is frequently uſed to take away the Dieſis, and a Dif 
to take away the flat. 

When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhould be, 
or a tone where a ſemi-tone ſhould be, it is called a Dieſi 7s Or 
feint. See FEIN T. 

DIFFERENT IA. See HarBiTvupo. 

DIMINISHED Interval, is a defective interval, or 
an interval that is ſhort of it's juſt quantity, by a leſſer lemi- 
tone, &c. See INTERVAL and SEMI- TONE. 

DIMINUTION, is when there are ſeveral words 
which are to make tones, ang. ſeveral quick motions in a ca- 
dence, ſeveral quavers, ſemi-quavers, &c, correſponding to 
a crotchet or minim, and as when a ſemi-breve is divided in- 
to two minims, four crotchets, &c. of this there are many 
kinds, if done in conjoint degrees, tis called Trilli, Tremolli, 
Grobi, Circoli mezzi, Tirate, Ribatiute di gola, &c. and if 
in disjoint, 'tis faid to be done per Salto. See each under it's 
proper article. 

DIMINU TIO, gende diminiſbed, as a diminiſhed or 
rather a divided caderice, interval, counterpoint, Wc, all in- 
tervals wanting a ſemi-tone minor of their full quantity, are 
called diminiſhed intervals, as alſo imperfect. When a ſharp 
is placed in a lower part, or a flat in a higher, the interval 
from that may be called diminiſhed. | 

D'INGANNO. See IN GANNO. 

DIRIT TA, Contrapunto alla Diritta, according to 
Angelo Berardi, is when one is obliged to raiſe or fall the voice 
by "the ſame degrees, i. e. by an equal number aſcending or 
deſcending, without making a leap, even of the interval of 
a third, This is properly as much as to ſay, in conjoint degrees. 
See SA LTO, GRaDo and TrikD. 

DISCO RD, the relation of two ſounds, which are 
always and of themſelves diſagreeable, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or conſonance. See SOUND. 

If two ſounds are in ſuch a relation of tune, . e. have 
fuch a difference of tune, as that being ſounded together, 
they make a mixture or compound ſound, which the ear 
receives with diſpleaſure, it is called a Difeord ; on the con- 
trary, where it receives it with pleaſure, it is called a con- 
cord: And whatever two ſounds make an agreeable or diſ- 
agreable compound, they will have the ſame effect reſpectively, 
if they be applied in ſucceſſion. See Tu d E and ConcorD. 

As concords are denomitated harmonical intervals, ſo ma 
Diſcords be named unharmonious ones. See INTERVAL. 
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their muſic, was from Me eſe to Parameſe, (Boetius de Mufi ſca, 
cab. xxv. lib. 19.) that is, from our A to B; ſuppoſing mi 
to ſtand in B 2 mi, they allowed to their Diazentic tone, 
which is our la mi, the proportion of 9: 8, as being the 
unalterable difference of Diapente and Diateſſuren. See Di A- 
PENTE and DIATESSARON. 


Bacchius ſenior, gives us two Diezeutic tones, for there is. "Mp 


one between the tetrachord Meſon and that called Diezerg- 
menon, and the tetrachord Synemmenon is disjoined by another 
from Hyperbolæen. dee TETRACHORD. 

DIESIS, is a diviſion of a tone Jeſs than a ſemi-tone ; 
or an interval conſiſting of a leſs or imperfect ſemi- tone, i. . 
the placing ſemi-tones where there ought to be tones, or tones 
where there ought to be only ſemi- tones. 

D1es1s, is the ſmalleſt and ſofteſt change or inflexion of 
the voice imaginable ; it is called a feint, and expreſſed thus X, 
by a St Andrew's rocks, or Salter, 

Ariſtotle calls Deiſes the elements of the voice, as letters 
are thoſe of diſcourſe ; indeed Ariſtotle's Dieſes, it appears, 
were different from ours, and we find Vitruvius and all the 
Greek authors expreſſiy make Dizfis a quarter of a tone. But 
the Pythagoreans, who were held the inventors of the name 
Dięſis, did not make it ſo ſmall ; they only divided the tone 
into two unequal parts, and they cal:ed the leſſer Diefis, 


which we call a lefler ſemi-tone, and the greater, which we 


call the greater ſemi-tone, they called Apotome. See SEM I- 
TONE and APOTOME. 

But in after times, when the tone came to be divided into 
three and four parts, the name Dieſis was retained to them 
all; and hence thoſe different accounts we meet withat i in au- 
thors, of the quantity of the Dieſis. 

The harmonical Dief;s, is the difference between a greater 
and a leſs femi-tone, 

DrEsEs are divided into three kinds; the leſſer enharmoni- 
cal Dieſis or ſimple Diefis, marked by a fingle crofs, raiſes 
the note following two commas, or about a quarter of a 
tone; an] is, ſay Ari/toxenus and Ariſtides, the leaſt interval 
that is ſung ; and again they ſay, that never more than two 
are found together in whatſoever genus, nor are thoſe two of 
the ſame kind. The chromatic or double Dieſis, denoted by 
a double crofs, raifes the note following by a leſſer ſemi- tone, 
or four commas, which is the common Dieſis. The greater 
enharmonical Dieſis denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the fob- 
lowing note ſix or ſeven commas, or about three quarters of 
a tone. Ariſtexenus ſays, that the chromatic Dieſis exceeds 
the enharmonic by a twelfth part of a tone, and Euclid, that 


tis 
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*tis the tbird part of a tone, 1. e. the Diefi 5s Chromatica. 
None but the double Dieſis is uſed in modern muſic; a 
flat is frequently uſed to take away the Dieſis, and a Diefes 
to take away the flat. 

When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhould be, 
or a tone where a ſemi-tone ſhould be, it is called a Dieſis or 


feint. See FEINT. 


DIFFERENTIA. See HarBiTvupo. 

DIMINISHED Interval, is a defective interval, or 
an interval that is ſhort of it's ;uſt quantity, by a leſſer lemi- 
tone, &c. See INTERVAL and SEMI- TONE. 

DIMINU TION, is when there are ſeveral words 
which are to make tones, ang. ſeveral quick motions in a ca- 
dence, ſeveral quavers, ſemi-quavers, &c, correſponding to 

a crotchet or minim, and as when a ſemi-breve is divided in- 
of two minims, four crotchets, Cc. of this there are man 
kinds, if done in conjoint degrees, tis called Trill, Tremolls, 
Groppi, Circoli mezzi, Tirate, Ribatiute di gola, &c. and if 
in disjoint, *tis faid to be done per Salto. See each under it's 
proper article. 

DIMINU TIO, Sin diminiſhed, as a diminiſhed or 
rather a divided caderice, interval, counterpoint, Cc. all in- 
tervals wanting a ſemi-tone minor of their full quantity, are 
called diminiſhed intervals, as alſo imperfect. When a ſharp 


is placed in a lower part, or a flat in a higher, the interval 
from that may be called d iminiſped. | 


D'INGANNO. See IN GAN NO. | | 
DIRITT A, Contrapunto alla Diritta, according to 


Angelo Berardi, is when one is obliged to raiſe or fall the voice 


by the ſame degrees, i. e. by an equal number aſcending or 
deſcending, without making a leap, even of the interval of 
a third, This is properly as much as to ſay, in conjoint degrees. 
See SA LTO, GRaDo and TrirD. 

DISCORD, the relation of two ſounds, which are 
always and of themſelves" diſagreeable, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or conſonance. See SOUND. 

If two ſounds are in ſuch a relation of tune, 7. e. wi 
fuch a difference of tune, as that being ſounded together, 
they make a mixture or compound ſound, which the ear 
receives with diſpleaſure, it is called a Difeord ; on the con- 
trary, where it receives it with pleaſure, it is called a con- 
cord: And whatever two ſounds make an agreeable or diſ- 
agreable compound, they will have the ſame effect reſpectively, 


if they be applied in ſucceſſion, See Tun E and ConcorD. 


As concords are denomitated harmonical intervals, ſo ma 
Diſcords be named unharmonious ones. See INTERVAL. 


Disconxns 
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Dis cops are diſtinzuiſhed into concinnous and incon- 
cinnous intervals. The concinnous, called by the ancients 
Emmeli, are ſuch as are apt or fit for muſic, next to, and 
in combination with concords. 

Theſe are relations, which in themſelves, are neither ver 
agreeable nor diſagreeable; and have only a good effect in 
muſic, by their oppoſition as they heighten, and illuſtrate the 
more natural and eſſential principles of the pleaſure we ſeck 
for; as by their mixture and combination with them, they 
produce a variety neceſſary to our being better pleaſed. 

Notwithſtanding this, they are ſtill called Diſcords ; as the 
bitterneſs of ſome things may help to ſet off the ſweetneſs of 
others, and ſtill be bitter. 

The inconcinnous Diſcords, by the ancients called Ecmeli, 
are ſuch as never are choſe in muſic, as having too great a 
harſhneſs in them, tho? even the greateſt Diſcord is not with- 
out it's uſe. See Concinnous, &c. 

The eſſential principles of harmony, harmonical intervals, 
or concords, are but few, in number only eight; the indefi- 
nite numbers of other ratios, are all Diſcords, Hence Mr 
Malcolm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome of the leis unto- 
ward of theſe D:/cords, unto the ſyſtem of muſic, 

In order to this, he conſiders the effect of haying none but 
harmonical intervals therein. 

Firſt, With reſpect to a ſingle voice, if that ſhould move 
always from one degree to another, ſo as every note or found 
to the next, were in the ratio of ſome concord, the variety, 
which is the life of muſic, would ſoon be exhauſted ; for to 
move by no other than harmonical intervals, would not 
only want variety, and fo weary us with a tedious repetition 
of the ſame things, but the very perfection of ſuch relation 
of ſounds would cloy the ear, in.the ſame manner as ſweet 
and luſcious things do the taſte ; which, for that reaſon, are 
artfully ſeaſoned with the mixture of ſower and bitter. 

Secondly, With reſpe& to muſic in parts, i. e. where two 
or more voices join in conſonance, the general rule is, That 
the ſuceeſſive ſounds of each be fo ordered, that the ſeveral 
voices ſhall be all concords. 

Now there ought to be a variety in the chick of thoſe 
ſucceſſive concords, and alſo in the method of their ſucceſſion ; 
all which depends on the movement of the ſingle parts. 80 
that if they could only move in an agreeable manner by 
harmonical diſtances, there are but few different ways where- 
in they could move from concord to concord ; and hereby 
we ſhould looſe much . of the raviſhment of- ſounds in conſo- 
nance, And to this part then, the * demanded is a 

variety 
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variety of ways, whereby each ſingle voice, or more in con- 
ſonance, may move agreeably in the ſucceſſive ſounds, fo as 
to paſs from concord to concord, and meet in every note 
in the ſame or a different concord, from what they ſtood in 
at the laſt note. | | 

In what cafes and for what reaſons Diſcords are allowed, 
the rules of compoſition muſt teach; but only joining theſe 
two conſiderations, &c, we find how imperfet muſic would 

be, without any other intervals than concords. See Com- 
POSITION. | | . a 

Beſides the concinnous Diſcords uſed deſignedly in muſic, 
there are ſeveral other diſcord relations, which happen un- 
avoidably in a kind of accidental and indirect manner, 
Thus in the ſucceſſion of ſeveral notes there are to be con- 

ſidered, not only the relations of thoſe which ſucceed others 
immediately, but alſo of thoſe, betwixt which others inter- 
vene. Now the immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted fo 
as to produce melody; and yet among the diftant notes, 
there may be very groſs Diſcords, that would not be tollerable 
in mediate ſucceſſion, and far leſs in conſonance. Thus 
taking away one ſpecies, e. g. that with the greater third, and 
marking the degrees between each term and the next; and 
tho' the progreſſion be melodious, as the terms refer to one 
common fundamental, yet there are ſeveral Diſcords among 
the mutual relations of the terms, e. g. from the fourth to 
the ſeventh greater, is 32: 45; and from the ſecond greater 
to the ſixth greater, is 27: 40; and from the ſecond greater 
to the fourth, is 27: 32, all Di/cords. | 

The ſpecies of counterpoint, wherein there is a mixture 
of Diſcords, is called figurative counterpoint ; of which there 
are two kinds: That wherein the Diſcords are introduced 
occaſionally, to ſerve only as tranſitions from concord to 
concord; and that wherein the Diſcord bears a chief part of 
the harmony, See FiGURaTIve COUNTERPOINT. 

Upon the unaccented part of the meaſure, Diſcords may 
tranſiently paſs without any great offence to the ear: This is 
called ſuppoſition, by reaſon the tranſient Diſcord ſuppoſes 4 
concord immediately following it. See SUPPOSIT ION. 

The harmony of Diſcords, is that wherein the Diſcords are 
made uſe of as the ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. 
For by a proper interpoſition of a Diſcord, the ſucceeding 
concords receive an additional luſtre, Thus the Diſcords are in 
mufic, what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting. See HAR MON v. 

The Diſcords are the fifth when joined with the ſixth, the 
fourth with the fifth, the ninth of it's own nature is a D:/cord, 
ſo is the ſeventh, | | 
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The Difcords are introduced into harmony with due pre- 
parations, and muſt be ſucceeded by concords; which is 
the reſolution of Diſcords. The Diſcord is prepared by ſub- 
ſtituting it firſt in the harmony in quality of a concord; i. e. 
the ſame note which becomes a Diſcord, is firſt a concord to 
the baſs note immediately proceeding that to which it is a 
Diſcord. | | 

The Diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by 
a concord, deſcending from it only by the diſtance of a greater 
or leſſer ſecond. 

DISCRETO, the fameas Con DIsCRETIONE, which ſce. 

DISDIAPASON, or rather B dia pa ſon, a compound 
- concord, deſcribed by Fa. Parran as quadruple of 4 : 1, or 
8: 2. See CONCORD. 

The Diſdiapſon is produced when the voice goes diatonically 
from it's hrſt to it's fifteenth ſound, and may be cailed a 
fifteenth. | | | | 

The voice ordinarily does not go farther than from it's 
firſt ſound to the Diſdiapaſon, i. e. it does not go beyond the 
compound or double octave, for the Diſdiapaſon is an octave 
doubled. See OCTAVE. 5 

The voice may ſometimes riſe ſeveral degrees above the 
Diſdiapaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle disfigures it, and makes 

it ſalſe. | 

The antient ſcale or diagramma, only extended to a Di/- 
diapaſon. Martianus Capella gives the Diſdiapaſen the pro- 
portion of 12 : 3, and adds, that it contains ten tones and 
four ſemi-tones, 7. e. 24 ſemi-tohes,. and 48 dieſes, See 
DiacRram. 

DisDpIAPASGON-diapente, a concord in a ſextuple ratio of 
x36 | 

DrsD1AaP as0N-/ſemi-diapente, a compound concord, in 
the proportion of 16 : 3. 5 

DisdIAPASON-ditme, a compound conſonance, in the 
proportion of 10: 2. | | 

DisD1AaPAsoN-/em-ditone, a compound concord, in the 
proportion of 24 : 5. | 

DISSOLUTIO, according to Bacchius ſenior, is 
when a ſound in the enharmonic genus is lowered three 
dieſes, for thereby that genus is diſolved, and the muſic, 
or that interval at leaſt, is chromatic; Spondeaſmus, ſays 
Arxiſtides, is the contrary, | | 

DISSONANCE, or Diſcord, a falſe conſonance or 
concord. See CoNcoRD and DIScORD. | 

A Diſſonance, is properly the reſult of the mixture 
or mecting of two ſounds, which are diſagreeable to the 

| cat 
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ear, ſuch are the ditones, tritones, falſe fifths, redundant 
fourths, ſevenths, &c. Diſſonances are uſed in muſic, 
and have a good effect, though it be only by accident, See 
DiscoRD, | | 

DISSONANS Syncope. See SYNCOPE. 

DISSONANTE, ſignifies in general, all diſagreeable 
intervals. This epithet is particularly given to the ſecond, 
ſeventh, ninth, and ſometimes the fourth, with their double 
or replies, Sc. as allo to all redundant and defective inter · 
vals, as the tritone, falſe fifth, &c. 

DISTENDENTE Maniera, See MvuTATIoN, 
ManNNER and Usus. 

DIT ONE or Ditonum, an interval, comprehending two 
tones. See INTERVAL and Tons. 

The proportion of the ſounds that form the Ditone, is 
4:5; and that of the ſemi-ditone, is 5: 6. F. Parran 
makes the Ditone the fourth kind of fimple concord, as com- 
prehending two tones, according to Ariſtides, a greater and 
leſs. Others make it the firſt diſcord ; dividing the Ditone 
into eighteen equal parts or commas, the nine on the acute 
ſide make the greater tone, as aflerted by Salmon de Caux. 

Ariſtides again ſays, various are the diviſions of the Ditone, 
in the enharmonic it contains eight dieſes, in the diatonic, 
four ſemi- tones, and in the chromatic, it is divided into 


thirds of a tone, and has ſix thereof for it 's complement. 


The word is formed of the Greet, Dis and Tonas, twice 


and zone, 


DITONO con-diahentz, or Semi-Ditono con diapente, 
See SEVENTH, MajoR and Minor. 

DITONUM, ad-ditonum ſupra. See Error HER. 
Ad ditonum infra. See Hy po. 

DITONUS cum Diapente, is the greater ſeventh. See 
SEVENTH. 

DIVISARU M Zetrachordon e extenta, and 
tertia, See SYSTEM. 

DIVISI, fignifies, divided into two or more parts. 

DIVISIO N, the dividing the interval of an octave in- 
to a number of leſs intervals. See INTERVAL, OCTAVEzg 
and SYSTEM, 


The fourth and fifth each of them divide the octave per- 


fectly, though differently ; ; when the fifth is below, and ſerves 


as a baſs to the fourth, the diviſion is called harmonical z 


when the fourth is below, tis called arithmetical, See Sc A LE 
and HARMON1CA L, 
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To run a Diviſ fon, is to play or ſing after the manner 4- 
bove-mentioned, i. e. to divide the intervals of an octave, 
fifth, fourth, &c. into as many parts, and as agreeably as poſ- 
ſible, which depends entirely upon taſte and fancy. 

DIVITO, denotes a grave ſerious manner of playing, 
fit to inſpir- divotion. 

D, LA, SOL, RE, is the fifth note of the ſeptenaries or 
combination in the gamut ; only re is wanting in the upper- 
moſt, and la in the lowermoſt. 

DO, is a ſyllable. uſed by the 7talians inſtead of ut, by 
reaſon they think it more muſical} and reſonant than ut, be- 
cauſe of the cloſe pronounciation of the letter in their lan- 

uage. 
; DOD ECUPLA dr Creme, is a name by which the 
T:alians call the triple r „ In which twelve notes are requi- 
red. inſtead of four in common time. | 

DopecuPLa di Semi Crome, with them is our triple 
22 wherein there are twelve notes inſtead of ſixteen, in a 
bar of duple time. See TRIPLE and TIME. 

Ol, ſignifies 170. 

DOMINANT of a mode, that found which makes a 
perfect fifth to the final, in authentic modes; and a third to 
the final, or ſixth to the loweſt chord of a plagal mode. See 
Mop et and FINAL. 

DOMINICALI Salni, in the Romiſb church; are 
certain pfalms, ſung in the veſpers of Sunday evening. 

DOLCE, ſignifies ſoft, fweet, and agreeable; as con 
Dolce maniera, after a ſweet and agreeable manner, See 
Co. 

D OPP IO, ſignifies 4 as Baſſo Danis, ſignifies the 
double or counter baſs. 

DORIC Mode, is the firſt of the authentic modes of the 
ancients; it's character is to be ſevere, tempered with gra- 
vity and joy; and is proper upon religious occaſ:ons, as alſa 
to be uſed in war, It begins D, la, ſol, re. See Mop k. 

Plato admires the mulic of the Doric mode, and judges it 
proper to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine, and or: 
this account, allows of it in his commonwealth. 

The ancients had likewiſe their ſub-doric or Iydederic 
mode, which was one of the plagal modes. It's character 
was to be very grave and ſolemn. It began with re, 2 

fourth lower than the Doric. See Mops. 
DOSDUPTLA di Chrome. See DoptcuPrL A. 
DOU CED, a muſical inftrument, with firings of wire, 
commonly called a Dulcimer. See DUuLcimeER, 
DRAMATIC. See Mys1c, ENHARMONIC, Cc. 
D R UM; 
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DRUM, a military muſical inſtrument, of the pulſatile 
kind, uſed principally among the foot, to call the ſoldiers to- 
gether, to direct their march, attack, retreat, &c. 

The body of the Drum is of very thin oak, bent into a 
cylinder, and covered with parchment, which is ſtrained 
or braced more or leſs, according to the height or depth of 
the tone required, by ſtrings, and ſtruck with ſticks. 

The height of the Drum is equal to it's breadth, which 
does not exceed two foot and a half, by reaſon no skins can 
be had to cover bigger. 

There are alſo Drums whoſe bodies are of braſs, commonly 
called Tymbals or Kettle Drums, uſed among the horſe. 
To be played on, they are hung or layed a-croſs the ſhoul- 
ders of the horſe, before the drummer, who with a variety 
of odd geſtures, beats them with two little iron bars with 


balls at the end; their ſound is ſofter and more agreeable than 


that of the other. And theſe are often uſed in operas, ora- 
torios, tragedies and concerts. 

There are divers beats of Drum, as the march, dalhie 
march, aſſemblee, charge, retreat, chamade, c. 

DUCTILIS Taka. See SACBUT, TROMBONE, 
and PoSAUNE, Oc. 

DU CT Us, fays Ar aides, is when we ſound ſeveral 
notes in conjoint degrees, and is either called Ductus rectus, 
when we raiſe the voice or ſound; or Ductus revertens, when 
we fall; or Ductus circumcurrens, when we riſe in the 
order of Beccare, and fall with that of Biol, or 2 contra. 

DUE, or Dei. See DOI. 

DUET TI, a diminutive of Duo, a little air or ſong in 
two parts, or for two voices. 

DULCE Sumo. See DU Lcino. 

DULCIMER, a muſical inſtrument, with wire ſtrings 
in a triangular form, ſtrung with about fifty ſtrings, caſt 
over a bridge at each end, and the acuter gradually the ſhor- 
ter, the ſhorteſt about eighteen inches, and the longeſt about 
thirty fix ; ſtruck with little iron rods : the baſs ſtrings are 
doubled, and it's ſound is not &iſagreeable: To be played on, 

*ris laid on a table before the performer, who with the little 
iron rod in each hand, ſtrikes the ſtrings. This inſtrument 
is not much uſed except among puppet-ſhews. - 

DULCI NO, a wind inſtrument, otherwiſe called 
Quart fagotto, is the tenor to the Hautboy, and is no more 
than a baſſoon, 

DUO, a ſong or compoſition to be performed in two 
parts only ; z one ſung, the other played on any inſtrument, 
or by two voices, T5. K called Duo, when two voices 

* ſing 
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ſing different parts, accompanied with a third, which is a tho- 
rough baſs. Uniſons and octaves are rarely uſed i in Duos, ex- 
cept at the beginning and the end. | 

DUODECIMA, is the twelfth, or the fifth doubled. 
See FIFTH, , 

IT UPLA, double, as proportione Dupla, the proportion of 

2, 2: 4, or 4:8, Cc. two chords or ſtrings, that are 

in 12 proportion, produce the octave. See OCTAVE. 

DuPLA Seſui Quarta, or Nonupla di ſemi minime, is a 
ſpecies of triple, wherein nine notes are required in a bar, 


 Whereof four make a meaſure in common time, *tis marked }. 


See TRIPLE. 

DU RAL E, or Duro, hard, barſh, or more apy 
Jharp. This name is given to B natural, by reaſon it's ſound 
is ſharp, when compared with B mol, or flat. See FL Ar, 
SHARP, and B QUADRo, 

D UX, in fugues is the firſt voice or inſtrument that 
begins, and ſerves as a guide to the other parts, which are 
Called comes, or followers, See CONSE GUENTE. 


E NH e 


E 
On the keys of an Organ or Harpſichord, denotes the 
note or ſound E la mi. 
EAR denotes a kind of internal ſenſe whereby we perceive 
and judge of harmony and muſical ſounds. See Music. 
In muſic we ſeem univerſally to acknowlede ſomething like 
a diſtin ſenſe from the external one of hearing, and call it a 
good Ear. 
ECCHO, is often uſed inſtead of Piano. See Piano. 
ECCHOMETRE, a kind of ſcale or rule with ſeveral 
lines thereon, ſerving to meaſure the duration and length of 
ſounds, and fo find their intervals and ratios. 
The word is formed of the Greet n-, ſound, and ere 
meaſure. | 
|  CoLESIASTICO Aylo, is muſic compoſed in the 
manner. of an anthem, Te deum, and ſuch like church muſic. 
See STYLE. | | 
ECCHUS, is a repetition of the voice or found, by it's 
being reflected by the air; it is often imitated in muſic, and 
pieces compoſed to that end are called Ecchos, See Music 
and SOUND. Z 
Sometimes the word Ecchus ſtands for Piano, to ſignify 
that the inſtrument or voice is to play or ſing after a ſoft and 
ſweet manner. Organs and Harpſichords have what they call 
Eccho-flop. See ORG AN, PlAN o and HarPSICHORD. 
EME LI Suoni. See SUoNo. | 
E or Ea, ſignifies and, as Allegro ed andante, brist and di- 
A inctly. | | 
ELEVAT IO, the ſame as Ar/is, See ArsIs or PE R. 
This word alſo fignifies motetts for one, two, three, four or 
more parts, ordinarily alone, ſometimes with Violins or 
Flutes, and very often a thorough baſs, which are ſung in a 
certain office in the Romiſh Church, when the body of our 
Saviour is lifted up, whence the name. | 
EMIOLIA. See HEMIOLIA. 
EMMELTI Suomi. See Svono, 
EMPHYSOOMENA. | 
EMPNEOUSTA. 8 See 8ST ROM EN To. 
ENCHORDA. | 
ENHARMONICAL,, of, or pertaining to, harmony. 
ENHARMONIC Genus, is ſaid to have been thus 
called from it's ſuperior excellence, though wherein 9 
8 
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ſiſted, ſays Mr Malcolm, we have not been able to find out. It 
was allowed by all to be fo "_u_ difficult that few could ever 
practice it, 

The ſeveral Genera are divided into diaſtems, upon which 
their differences depend, thoſe of the Enharmonic, according to 
Euclid, are two dieſes and the ditonus ; thoſe of the Chromatic, 
hemitonium, and triemitonium; and in the Diatenic, the he- 
mitonium or limma, and the two tones. 

But under the general names which diſtinguiſh the Genera, 
there are ſeveral intervals and ratios, which conſtitute the 
Chroat or Colores Generum, or ſpecies of the Enharmonic, Dia- 
tonic and Chromatic. See CHROMATIC and DIATONIC. 

Mr Broſſard better defines the word, and ſays, tis a ſpecies 
of muſic, the modulation whereof proceeds by intervals lefs 
than ſemitones, i. e. quarters of tones, and that it has two 
dieſes or ſigns of raiſing the voice. See Diesis. : a 

This Genus, ſays that author, was greatly uſed in the Greek 
muſic, eſpecially in dramatic performances. But as thoſe al- 
moſt inſenſible elevations and fallings of the voice are too diffi- 
cult, and as they ſometimes make the concords falſe, it has 
been laid aſide and even loſt, though ſome great authors have 
made many attempts to recover it. See SYSTEM and 
GEN us. 

Ex HñARMON Ic is alſo a particular manner of tuning the 
voice, and diſpoſing the intervals with ſuch art, that the me- 
lody becomes more moving, abounding very much in diefes 
or ſemitones. 

The progreſſion of the Enharmonic Genus we ſhall here give 

the reader from Euclid's Introduct. Harmonica, 


1 RF roſſambanomenos 3 
2 Hypate Hypaton. © 
3 Parhypate Hypaton. 
4 Lychanos Hypaton Tenbarmonios. 
5 FHypate Meſon. | * 
© P a rhyþa te Me ſon. f : 
7. Lychanos Meſon +enharmanios, 
eſe, 

9 Trite Synemmenon. | 

10 Paranete Synemmenon -enbarmaniche 

11 Nete Synemmenon. 

12 Paramoſe. 

13 Trite Diezeugmenon. 

14 Paranete Diezeugmenon +enharmonies, 

15 Nete Diezeugmenon, 

16 Trite Fare 


17 Parenet⸗ 


2 


17 Paranete Hyperbolæon T enhurmonios. 
18 Nete Hyperboleon. 


An Enharmonic Fourth aſcending, and & contra, . 


ENHARMONIC Dieſis, is the difference between W. 
2 and leſſer ſemitone. See SEMITONE. 

ENT AT A. See ST ROMEN TO. 

EOLIC or EolLlTIAN mode, one of ha modes of ths 


ancients, the final whereof was A mi la, and the dominant 


E fi mi, and it's mediant, C /ol ut. | 

The Eolic mode was kitteit for lyric verſes, as having a 
particular ſweetneſs mixed with gravity. Ste Tuono.” + 

The Sub or Hype Eolic, had the fame effects with the Balic, 
and was the E fi mi, a fourth lower: than it's authentic or 
natural mode. 

EPI, is a Greek prepoſition, as is Hyper, both which lait 
ſupra, belew ; we find one or other of thoſe words often added 
to the Greek names s of ſome of the intervals of muſic, as” 

| Diateſſaron, 2 Fi 
) Drapente, + 
SEL IN 224 wr 2 i 

Ditonum, No. ; n 
When we meet with them thus in conjunction they intimate 
that the voice that is to follow the dux or guide, is to take 
it's pitch a fourth, fifth, eighth, c. below it, the third voice 
is to obſerve the ſame with regard to the ſeoond, and the 
fourth to the third, and ſo on through the parts 

EPISYNA P H E, fays Bacchius ſenior, - is len three 


tetiachords or fourths are ſung one after another, without any 


disjunction, ag when we proceed from the Hypaton - tetrachord 
to Meſon, and thence to Synemmenon, between which there is 
no Diexeutic tone. See DIEZEUTIC,. 


EPITRIT O, the fame as Seſqui terxa, a certain ma - 


thematical proportion, whereby they meaſure two unequal 
numbers, in which the greater contains the leſs twice, and 
u third part of the leſs remains, as 4 contains 3 once, 
8nd unity over, which is one third of three, or the leſs 

number; 
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number; and 8 contains 6 once and 2 over, which is ſtill 


one third of ſix. See PROPORTION. 


EPOGDOO, or Seſgui octave, is a proportion of two 
numbers, wherein the greater contains the leſs once and an 
eighth part of the leſs remains, as 9: 8, 18: 16, See PRo- 


PORTION, OCTAVE and SESQUTI. 


EPTACHORDO, the ſame as ſeventh, See 
SEVENTH, and HEPTACHORD. 

EPTACHORDO A the greater ſeventh. See 
SEVENTH. 

EeTACHnoRDo Minore, the leſſer ſeventh. See 
SEVENTH | 

EQUI Sur. See SUONoO. 

ESSACHORDO Maggior and Minore, the greater and 
leſſer ſixth, See SIxT H and HExXACcHnoRD. 

ETTACHORDO. See HEPTACHORD. 

EV OV. See Fuono. 

EUTH IA, according to Martianus Capella, is a Greek 
term of the ſame ſignification of the Latin Ductus rectus, and 
the Italian Conduciments rettao, See DUcTus and ConDu- 
CIMENTO, 

EXCELLENS. See HypER BOL Z0N. | 

EXCELLENTIUM Tetrachordon, Ultima, Extenta, 
Tertia, See SYSTEM and HYPER BOL ON. 

EXCLUSUS Snus. See TRIAS HARMON ICA. 

EXT EMPORANEUM Contrapuntum. See CouNn- 
TERPOINT. 

EXTENTUS, Extenta. See PARANETE and Ly- 
HAN OS. Four chords of the ancient Greet ſyſtem bear theſe 
names, viz. Paranete Diezeugmenon, and Paranete Synemme- 
nen, Lychanos Hypatin, and Lychanos Meſon, See SYSTEM. 

Diviſarum EXTENTA, See PARANETE DIEZEUG=- 
MENON and SYSTEM. | | 

Mediarum Ex TE NTA. See LYCHANOS MEsoN and 
GEN us. | 

Principalium EXTENT A. See e HPA TON, 
and SYSTEM, 

EXTENT IO. See Usus. 

EXUPERANS, See HyPERBOLz0N, 
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Often ſtands for the word Forte. See Fo ATE. | 
F. or Fa, is the baſs cleff placed at the beginning of the 


lines of a piece of muſic, generally on the fourth line upwards ; 


alſo on the third, and on any other at pleaſure. See CL EFF. 
Indeed the characters wherewith the F, and C cleffs are 
marked, bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters: Mr Malcolm 
thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters themſelves, but 
cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe: The ordinary character of 
the F cleff is O: which Kelper takes a world of pains to de- 
duce by corruption from the F itſelf. See CHARAC TER. 
F A is one of the ſyllables invented by Guide Aretine, to 
mark the fourth found of the modern ſcale of muſic, riſing 
thus, ut, re, mi, fa. See Nor E and GAMUT. 
We diſtinguiſh two Fa's in the modern ſcale, B fa fi by 
b mol or E, and f ut fa by beccare H. See B QUAaDRo, 


The ſounds which we expreſs by this letter or ſyllable were 


in the Grecian ſyſtem the Parhypate Me ſen, and it's octave 


higher Trite Hyperbolzon. See SYSTEM. 4 81911 f 

F A fnto, or a feign'd F, is a feint upon that note: this is 
the cafe of every note that has this mark before it &, but the mi 
and fi, or our E and B more particularly, and is what we com- 
monly call the flat of any note. See FCA Tr. | 

F AC, is and abbreviation of Facciata. SeeCarRTa. 

FACCIATA, is uſed as Pagina, or ſhortned Pag. 
and ſignifies the ſame thing. "7 = 

FAGOTTINO, is a ſingle Curtail, a muſical inſtru- 
ment ſomething like the Baſſoon. See Bassoo0n. 

FAGOT T O, is the double Curtail, or in reality a 
Baſſoon, as big again as the former. 

F F, ſtands for Forte Forte, and denotes to play ſtrong and 
loud. See FORTE and Fox r Iss IM o. | 

FANTASTIA, Fancy, is a fort of compoſition wherein 
the compoſer tyes himſelf to no particular time, but ranges ac- 
cording as his fancy leads, amidſt various movements, different 
airs, &c, this is otherwiſe called the capricious ſtyle z before ſo- 
natas were uſed there were many of this kind, ſome of which 
remain even now. See CAPRICIO. n 

F ALSA Diminuta, or Defettiva quinta, a felſe or d:fec- 
tive fifth. See DIAPENTE 1 Fg ; 50 

F ALSO Bordene, is ſaid of the burden or ground baſs of 
a ſong, when it is not exact to the rules of harmony, i. e. 
when the notes move all the a as is often the caſe in 


the 
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the Pſalms and other parts of divine office. But the 7talians 
give this name to a certain- harmony produced by the accom- 
panyments of ſeveral fixths following one another, which 
make ſeveral fourths between two higher parts, becauſe the 
third part is obliged to make tierces with the baſs. 
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Some are of opinion He the B of the middle part marked 
A ſhould be preceeded by a B mel, to avoid the falſe relation 
of a Tritone with the Fa in the baſs marked B; others give 
themſelves no trouble about that, but pretend that on many 
occaſions this diſſonance has it's beauty ; ; we find examples of 
both theſe methods in eminent authors. But theſe things, ſays 
Broſſard, depend more upon fancy than any juſt rules. 

FEINT or Semitone, the fame with what is called Dieſis. 
gee Dixtors. 

FAVORIT O, as Chro Faworito, is a chorus in which 
are employed the beſt voices and inſtruments to ſing the reci- 
tativos, play the ritornellos, &c. this is otherwiſe called the 
little chorus, or choro recitante, See RECITANTE. 

FE RIO, TI beat, I frike. See SVNCOPE. 

FERM O. See CAN TO FErmo. See alſo CHanT. 

FIAT O. See VOL TA. 

FIF ARO, a ſort of little pipe, like a Flageolet, tis 
uſually accompanied by a little Drum, and theſe thus joined, 
are called the Pipe and Tabour. See TAB ODU R and DRUM. 

FIFE, a ſort of wind muſic, being a ſmall pipe, See 
FisTULA, 

FFT H, one of the harmonical intervals or concords. 
See INV TERVAL. The Fifth is the ſecond in order of the 
qoyeords; the ratios of the chords that afford it, are as 3: 2. 
See CHoRD and CONCORD. | 

It is called Fifth, as containing fie terms or bad be- 
tween it's extremes, and four degrees, ſo that in the natural 
ſcale of muſic, it comes in the fifth place or order, from the 
Zundamental, See SC ALE, | 

| The 
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The ancients call this interval Diapente, and the Italians 
at preſent, Quinta. See DIAPENTE and QUINTA. |: 
The imperfect and deſective FIFTH, called by the an- 
cients Semi- Diapente, is leſs than the Fifth by a leſſer onde 
tone. See To E and SE MITONE. 
FIGURA, in general, means all ſorts of Geral Sidi 
uſe of in muſic, whether for notes or - pauſes, originally 
they were only. dots, ſet up and down the ſpaces, and they 


verre all of equal length, as they are ſtill in the Gun *. 


plain chant. See CHANT. 


*T was about the year 1330 or ane Gat "wo te Aeris 
invented notes. of different length, and they are what are 


properly meant by the Italian word Figura. 


This word means alſo that variety of figures or notes of 
different value in a ſong, which are the: chief ornawients 


thereof, as wülesz e, S. whence it-is called vn 
counterpoint. | 


FIGUR AT E Deſcant. fn 8 = \ 101 

FrouR ATE Counterpoint, is that wherein there is a Mix- 
ture of diſeords along with, concords. Ser mem E Re 
POINT. I 

Tis a rule in ca. 1 the harminy muſt NS fal 
on the accented part of the meaſure, i. e nothing but con- 
cords: are allowed in the beginning and the middle, or the be- 


ginning of the firſt half of the bar, and: the beginning of the | 


latter half thereof in common time; and the beginning or 
firſt of three notes in triple time; 1. e. not in conjoint de- 
ces, but by reſolution and preparation, diſeords are abſolute- 
neteſſary. But upon the unaccented parts this is not ſo 
neceſſary, for diſcords may there tranſiently paſs withorengch 
offence. \ See ACCENT. 


This the French call ſuppoſ ition, becauſe the ranging diſ- 


cords ſuppoſe a concord NN following. See Pp P- 
POSI'T rox. 


Where Gcorde are uſed as the ſolid and ubſtantial parts « of 


the harmony, the counterpoint is properly called the harmo- 
ny of diſcords. See HARMONY and DiscoRD. 


Mute FIGUR E, the ſame as the reſt or pauſe. | See 
PA Us E and REST. to,” 


FILUM, is by the healiin called J. reula, and by us 
the tail of A note, as a minim is a ſemi-breve with A tail 
to it, O, 42 See Ve and Nor x. 


1 


FIN, FINALE, or Final, the end or laſt note of a piece 
of mulic, | But it more particularly means the cloſe or laſt 
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note of a tone or mode, by which it is diſtinguiſned from all 
others. 

If in the baſs, the Final happens to fall on a fifth end 
ing, and a fourth riſing, the mode is authentic or perfect: 
But if on the contrary, it fall on a fourth deſcending, and 
the fifth riſing, the mode is ſaid to be plagal or imperfect. 
See MopkE, Tod E and DoM IN ANT. 

The Final always requires a third greater, when 'tis the 
laſt note of the piece, But if it be in the middle of a piece, 
and the mode be minor, it muſt rather have a third minor 
than major. See MAJOR and Minor. 

FINALIS PAusA, or Pauſa generalis. See PAUSE 
and PoI Nr. | f 

FINIS, the end. See FIN. 

FINIT O, a cannon or fugue, is faid to be Hits 
when tis not perpetual ; but when at ſome certain place, 
all the parts join or unite, after having followed one another 
for ſome time. See CANoNE. 

FINTO, a feznt, or an attempt to do 3 and 
not to do it, as Cadenza finta, is when having done every 
thing proper for a true cadence, inſtead of falling on the 
right final, another note, either higher or lower, is taken, or 

haps a cauſe brought in. See INGANNoand SFUGGITA, 

FIORIT T O is a ſpecies of diminution, _ is com- 
monly made at the 1 of a n 
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Simple. Dauble or e e 


Canto Fron Ir ro, is a ſong full of diminutions, graces, 
. paſſages, Cc. and is indeed one counterpoint. 2 


CouNTERPOINT. 


FIORITA Cadenza, is a cadence whoſe laſt note 
but one is divided into many of leſs value; See Capence. 

FISTULA, an inſtrument of the wind kind, reſem- 
bling our Flute or Flageolet. See FLUTE. | 

The principal wind inſtruments of the ancients were the 
Tibia and Fiſtula; though how they were conſtituted, or 
wherein they differed, or how they were played on, does not 
appear. 


FLAGEOLE *. or Flajeolet, is a kind of little Flute, 


or a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, ufed chiefly by 


che ſhepherds and country people, See FLUTE; 


Ts 
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F L O . 
'Tis uſually made of box, or other hard wood, ſometimes 
of ivory, it has fix holes, beſides that at the bottom, the 
mouth piece, and that behind the neck. | 
FLATS, a kind of additional note, as h, contrived 
together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of muſical in- 
ſtruments, whereon temperament is required. See Sh ARP. 
The natural ſcale of muſic being limited to fixed ſounds, 
and adjuſted to an inſtrument, the inſtrument will be found 


defective in many points; and particularly, in that we can 


only proceed from any note by one particular order of degrees; 
that for this reaſon, we cannot find any interval required, from 
any note upwards or downwards, and that a ſong may be ſo 
contrived, as that if it be begun by any particular note or 
letter, all the intervals or other notes, ſhall be juſtly found on 
the inſtrument, or in the fixed ſeries, yet were the ſong be- 


gun with any other note, we could not proceed. dee SCALE. 


To remove or ſupply this defect, muſicians have recourſe 
to a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is thirteen notes 
to an octave, including the extreams, which makes the in- 
n ſo perſect, that there 18 * 8 reaſon to com- 
Pau 

This, therefore i is the preſent ſtem or ſcale * e 
that have their ſounds fixed, VIZ. betwixt the extreams of 
every tone of the natural foal,” is is put 2 ſound or note, which 
divides it into two unequal parts, called ſemiĩ- tones, and the 


whole may be called the ſemi- tonie ſcale, containing twelve 


ſemi- tones betwixt thirteen notes, in the compaſs. of an 
octave. See SRE MIT ONE and SEM T TONIC SCALE. - 
Now to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtinct, theſe: inſerted 
notes either take the name of the natural note next below, 
with this character, called a ſharp, or the name of the natural 


note next above it, with this mark B, called a flat. Thus DS., 


or D flat, ſignifies a ſemi- tone below D natural, and it is indit- 


ferent in the main, whether the ales note be accounted 


as flat or ſharp. 


This ſemitonic ſeries or ſcale, is very — repreſented 
by the keys of the Organ, &c. the lowermaſt range of keys 
being the natural or diatonic notes, and thoſe ger. the ar- 
tificial ones, or the flats and ſharps. 

FLAUTINO, a ſmall Flute or rural. ser Fr a- 
GEOLIE TJ. 

F LAUT O, a Flute. See Facy E. 


FLAUTo Tranfverſ, a German Flute. oy Graun 
FLUT E. 


FLORID Deſcant and Counterpoins, See DascanT 
and COUNTERPOINT, 


FLUTE, 
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FLUTE, an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt of all 
thoſe of the wind kind. See Music. 


[t is played on by blowing in it with the mouth, and the 
tones or notes are changed by ſtopping and opening the holes, 


diſpoſed for that purpoſe, along it's fide. 


The Latins call it Fiffula, or Tibia, a pipe; from the 
former of which, fome derive the word Flute ; tho* Borel 
will have it derived from Flutta a Lamprey, thus called a 
Fluitando in Fluviis, in regard, the Flute is long like a Lam- 
prey, and hath holes along it like that fiſh, ; 

The ancient Fiſtulæ or Flutes, were made of reeds, after- 
wards: of wood, and at laſt of metal, but- how they were 
blown, whether as our Flutes, or as Hautboys, does ,not ap- 
pear. See HAUT Boy. | 

"Tis plain ſome had holes, which at firſt were but few, but 
afterwards increaſed to a great number : and ſome had none; 
ſome were ſingle pipes, and ſome a combination of many, 
particularly Pans Syringa, which conſiſted of ſeven reeds 
bound together fideways; they had no holes along them, 

each giving a diſtin ſound, in all ſeven different ſounds, 
but at what intervals is not known; perhaps they were the 
notes of the natural diatonic ſcale. See FISTULA and 


bs + 


German FLUTE, is an eee entirely different from 
the common Flute ; tis not like that put into the mouth to 
be played, but the end is ſtopt with a tampion or plug, and 
the lower lip is applied to a hole about two inches and a half, 
or three inches diſtant from the end, and about half an inch 
diſtant from that hole. Tis uſually a foot and a half long, ra- 
ther bigger at the upper end than the lower, and perforated 


with holes, beſides that for the mouth, the loweſt of which is 
ſtopt, and opened by the little finger” s prefling on a braſs or 


ſometimes a ſilver key, like thoſe in Hautboys, Baſſoons, &c. 
It's ſound is exceeding ſweet and agreeable, and it ledves as 
a treble in a concert, 


| The baſs is double or quadruple it's length and bigneſs, but 


thoſe. inſtruments are partly diſuſed or converted into Ba- 


ſoons. 

FLUTE 4 Allemand, a German Flute, See FLUTE E. 

F. ur E @ Bec, a common Flute. See FLUTE. | 

FOLLIA, a particular fort of air, called for the 
generality Fardinal's ground. 

FORLANA, is a ſort of dance in great uſe among 
the Venetians. See Sa L TARELLA. 


FORT E, directs to play ſtrong and loud. 


Fox TE 
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ForTE Forte, or F. F. ſignify a degree louder or ſtronger 

than Forte, See Fo TE. 

FORT MENT, the ſame with Fox TE, which ſee. 

Piu Fox T E, the Grate as Porte Forte. | 
FOR TISSIMO, very ftrong, is ſometimes alſo denoted 

by /, f f, and intimates that you play or ſling very loud or 


rong, to expreſs ſome paſſion, &c. 
1 FO U 


TH, one of the harmonical intervals called con- 
cords. See InTERVA L and CON coRD. 

The Fourth conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds in the 
ratio of 4: 3, that is of two ſounds produced by two chords, 
whoſe lengths, &c. are in that proportion. See CHoRD. 

It is called Fourth, becauſe centaining four ſounds or terms 
between it's extreams, and three intervals; or as being the 
Fourth in order of the natural or diatonic ſcale from the 
fundamental. 

The ancients called it Diateſſoren, and ſpeak of it as the 
principal concord, on whoſe diviſions all the reſt depend, 
which are found by addition to, or ſubſtraction from this in- 
terval, but the moderns do not allow it ſo many perfections. 
See DraTESSARON. 

The ſaperſluous Fou RT H is a diſcord, conſiſting of two 
tones major and one minor, called alſo tritone, compoſed of 
ratios of 27: 20. See Dis cox p and PROPOR TION. 

Ariſtoxenus diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Fourths, the firſt 
ſays he, had a dieſis enharmonica for it's firſt interval; the 
ſecond had a dieſis chromatica, on each fide a ditenus; and 
the laſt had a dieſis enharmonica on each fide of a ditone. 
And Euclid and Bacchius ſenior, add, that the firſt ſound of 
one kind of tetrachord or Furth, was one of thoſe called 
Baripicu, as from Hypate Hypaton, to Hypate Meſon ; the other 
had one of thoſe called Meſopicni, as from Parhypate Hypaten, 
to Parhypate Meſon ; the laſt began with one of thoſe called 
Oxipicni, as from Lychanos Hypaton to Lychanss Mefon : in the 
firſt, according to Gaudentius, the ſemi-tone is loweſt, the 
ſecond has a ſemi-tone in the middle, and the third has 
a ſemi-tone for it's higheſt interval. 

FRET, a particular ſtop on ſome inftruments, particu- 
larly Baſs Viols and Lutes ; being ftrings tyed round the neck 
thereof at ſuch diſtances, within which ſuch and ſuch notes are 
to be found ; theſe ſtrings or Frets are ſometimes, yet ſeldom, 

put on the Baſs Violin for learners, and taken off again when 
they can find the notes without them; on Lutes and Viols 
they always remain. _ 

F RIGIO, rather Phrygio. See PHRYGIAN. 

FUGA Authentica & plagale, in uniſono, ad oltavam 
 Quintam, &c. See FUGUE. Fu GA 
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Fus A per Arfiu & Theſin, is if when the guide or leading 
part of a Fugue aſcends, thoſe that follow it imitate it deſcend- | 
ing; and if it deſcend the other parts, inſtead of deſcending, imi- 
tate it aſcending : this makes what the ral:ars call mot: contrarii. 

Fuca Authentica, is when the notes of the guide or 
leader aſcend. 

Fuca Plagale, is when they deſcend. Or rather theſe 
authentic and plagal Fugues, are ſuch as s proceed i in one or 

other of thoſe modes. | 


Fu GA in Conſeguenza, is properly a canon or Neue. See 
CANON. 

FV GA Grave, is hor the ſounds of a Fugue are deep or 
low, and the motion flow. See GRAVE. 

FUG HA, tis thus the Zaliazs write the word, though | 
they often write it Fuga, and is what otherwiſe has the name 
of Ripoſta, Reditta, Replica, Conſequenza, Imitatione, &c. 
-notwithſtanding there is a difference between theſe words, 
Eſpecially between Imitation and Fugue. See each in their places. 

Fuca Heomophona, is the ſame as Fuga in uniſono. 

FuG A perpetua, is the fame as has been ſaid of canon. 
See CAN ON. 

Fuca pathetica, a ſoft pathetic moving affecting Fugue, 
proper to expreſs ſome paſſion, eſpecially grief. 

FUGUE, is when the different parts of a muſical com. 
poſition follow each other, each n what the firſt had 
performed. 

If the Fugue be made through the piece, tis called Fuga in 
Conſeguenza or Canone. See Ca x oN. But if only in part 
of the piece, and the inſtrument repeat the ſame intervals, 
either above or below, tis then called Fuga in Uniſons, And 
if made an octave, fifth or fourth, above or below the guide or 
ſubject, *tis ſaid to be Fuga ad oBava, Quintam, or Quartam. 
All the other manners of repetitions, ad Secundam, Tertiam, 
Sextam, &c. higher or lower, are only eſteemed imitations; in 
which the intervals of the guide perhaps may not be exactly 


obſerved: but for an example, ſuppoſe the pate proceed by 
Fopjoint degrees, as, 


=. 


10 the part which imitates, may proceed in 2 diferens 
manner, as 


. * 
% * — 
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5 There are three kinds of Fugues, the ſimple, double, and 
| counter Fugues. I, 

The ſingle or ſimple Fugue, is ſome point conſiſting of 

, four, five, or more notes, begun by one ſingle part, and 

EY ſeconded by a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. (if the com- 
| poſition conſiſt of ſo many) repeating the ſame or ſuch like 


ö notes, i. e. in the ſame proportions, ſo that the ſeveral parts 

K follow or come in one after another in the ſame manner, the 
leading part flying before thoſe that follow. 

: Fu dE double, or Fuga doppia, is when two or more 

. different points move together in a Fugue, and are alternately 


mixed and interchanged by the ſeveral parts, See PART. 


| FuGE counter. See Cou N ER FUGUE. 
1 FUNDAMENT AL, the principal note of a ſong or 


8 compoſition, to which all the reſt are in ſome meaſure a- | 

5 dapted, and by which they are ſwayed; tbis note is alſo by | 

b muſicians called the key to the ſong. See K x v. | | 

lb FUNDAMENTALIS Sos. See TRIAS HAR- | 
| MONICA. | | ; 

Io FUNDAMENTO, is in general, every part that | 
| plays or ſings the baſs ; but the thorough baſs is more particu- [ 

*-þ larly ſo called, becauſe it is the baſis or foundation of all har- | 

| mony. See Bass and HARMON v. 

- F URI A, or Con Fux 1a, ſignifies with fury or violence; 

U but not ſo much in reſpect to the loudneſs of the found, as | 

the quickneſs of the time and movement, | 

0 F FA UT, one of the cleffs. See CLEF F. Des 

t F USA, is one of the notes in muſic, called by the French 

5 roche, the Italians alſo often call it Chroma, the figure of 

a it is ſometimes thus 13 that is witha black head and a hook at 

1 the bottom; and ſometimes with a white one, thus N in 

n | | 

y common time, there are four or eight in the bar; their num- 

y ber to a bar 1s different in different ſpecies of triple, for 


which See TRIPOL A or TRIPLE; this is our quaver, 
Ser No TE, CROTCHET, and Q AvER. N 
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Is uſed to ſignify one the cleffs. See CLE Fr. 
It is the cleff of the higheſt part in à concert, called 
the treble or alt. See TREBLE and ALT. 

It appears, that becauſe this letter Gamma was placed at the 
head, or marked the firſt found in Guide's ſcale, the whole 
ſcale of muſic came to be called Gamma ut or Gamut. See 
GAMUT. | | 

GALLIARD, a fort of dance, antiently in great re- 
queſt ; conſiſting of very different motions and actions, ſome- 
times procceding Terra d Terra, or ſmoothly along, ſome- 
times capering, ſometimes along, and fometimes acroſs the 
room. 

| Thoinot Arbeau in his Orcheſagraphy deſcribes it, conſiſting 
of five ſteps, and five pofitions of the feet, which the 
dancers performed before each other, and whereof he gives us 
the ſcore or Tablatura, which is of ſix minims, and two 
triple times. See TIME, TRIPLE, and MINIM. 

GALLIARDA, the name of a tune that belongs to a 
dance called a Galliard. See GALLIARD. 

It is commonly in triple time of a brisk and lively humour, 
and ſomething like a jig. See J1G. | 

 GAMBA Leg, as Viola di Gamla, a Leg Viol. See 
VIOI. 3 

G AM, Gamma, GAM Mur, or GaMMA-rur, a 
ſcale, whereon we learn to ſound the muſical notes, ut, re, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders and diſpoſitions. See 
Nor E and SCALE. | 

The invention of this ſcale is owing to Guido Aretine, a 
monk of Aretium in Tuſcany; tho? it is not ſo properly an 
invention, as an improvement on the Diggramma or ſcale of 
the Grecians, See DIAGRAM and SCALE, A” 

The Gamut is alſo called the harmonical hand, by reaſon 
Guido firſt made uſe of the figure of the hand, to demonſtrate 
the progreſſion of his ſounds. Finding the Diagramma or 
ſcale of the antients of too ſmall extent, Guido added five 
more chords or notes to it: One below the Proflambanomenss, 
or the graveſt note of the antients ; and four above the Nete 
Hyperbolgon or acuteſt. The firft he called Hypo Proſlambano- 
menos, and denoted it by the letter G, or the Greek P Gamma 


rather ; which note being at the head of the ſcale, occaſioned 
the whole ſcale to be called by the name Gamm or —_— 
ome 


we „ 
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Some ſay Guide's intention in calling his firſt note Þ Gamma, 


was to ſhew that he took his ſcale from the Greets, who were 


the inventors of muſic ; others are of a different opinion, Be 


that as it will, his ſcale is divided into three ſeries or columns, 


the firſt called Jardm or Harp, the ſecond natural; and third, 
molle or fiat, as repreſented by the following ſcheme. But 
ſince h's time, ſome alteration has been made there, 


The Gamut, or Guido's Scale. 
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The uſe of this ſcale is to make the 8 and tranſi- 


tions from B molle to B durim, by means of tones and ſemi- 


tones. The ſeries of B natural ſtanding betwixt the other 
two, communicates with both; ſo that to name the chords of 


the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, ho we would have the ſemi-tones 
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in their natural places, viz. b, c, and, e, f, then we apply 
ut to g; and after la, we go into the ſeries of B natural, 
at /a; and after the la of this, we return to the former at 
mi, and ſo on: And we may begin at ut in c, and paſs into 
the firſt ſeries at mi, and then back to the other at fa, by 
which means the one tranſition is a ſemi-tone, viz. la, fa, 
and the other a tone la, mi. To follow the order of B molle, 
we may begin with ut? in c or f, and make each ſemi- tone 
after the ſame manner. See ToN E and SEMI-TONE. 
Hence came the barbarous names of Gamut, Are, Bmi, &c. 
But what perplexes this work is here with ſo many ſyllables 
applied to every chord : and all to mark the places of the 
ſemi-tones, which | the ſimple letters A, b, c, &c. do as well 
and with more eaſe. 2 | | 

Several alterations have been made in the Gamut. M. Le 
Murs particularly added a ſeventh ſyllable, wiz, Si, and the 
Engliſb uſually throw out that and ut, and make the other 
five ſerve for all, as will be ſhewn under the article So.faing. 
See SOLFAING. | 

| Notwithſtanding this ſyllable Si is rejected by our muſicians, 
we have made uſe of it in many places of this work, where 
in more than-one example it was neceflary, See ha x o, 
MopE, Ec. N 4 | 

GAMM, Gamma ut or Gamut, is alſo the firſt or graveſt 
note in the modern ſcale of muſic, the reaſon why thus called 
is ſhewn in the preceeding article, it was the Hypoproſlambano- 
menos of Guido's ſcale. See SYSTEM. a | 

 GAVOTTA, or Gavotte, is a kind of dance, the 
air whereof has two ſtrains, br:5& and lively by nature, and in 
common time; each of it's ftrains are played twice over, the 
fifſt has uſually four or eight bars, and the ſecond contains 
eight, twelve or more. The firſt begins with a minim, or 
two crotchets, or notes of equal value, and the hand riſing; 
and ends with the fall of the hand upon the dominant or me- 
diant of the mode, never upon the final, unleſs it be a ron- 
deau. (See Rom DEA U.) And the laſt begins with the rife 
of the hand, and ends with the fall upon the final of the 
mode. See DoMIN AN T, FINAL, and Mop E. 

Tempi di Ga vor r A, is when only the time or movement 
of a Gavotte is imitated, without any regard had to the 
meaſure or number of bars or ſtrains; little airs are often 
found in ſonatas, which have this phraſe to regulate their 
motions. | | 

GAYMEN TE, gay!y, brishly and lively, 

GENERALIS Bas. See BAsso cox TIN UO 
or ORGANO. 8 | 


GENERALIS 
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GENERAL IS Pauſa. See PUNTO and Cox ox A. 

GENE RI, are certain manners of moving through 
the degrees or ſounds, and ſenſible intervals, whereof an 
octave and it's double, c. are compoſed, by the Latins called 
Genus. See GENus. | | 

GENUS, by the ancients called Genus Melodic, is n 
certain manner of dividing and ſubdividing the principles of 
melody; i. e. the conſonant and diſſonant intervals into 
their concinnous parts. See CoNsoN AN CE, CoNncoRD, 
INTERVAL, and MELO Dv. 


The moderns, after the Grecians, conſidering the octave 
as the: meſt perfect of intervals, and that whereon all the 
concords depend in the preſent theory of muſic ; the divi- 
on of that interval is conſidered, as containing the true di- 
viſion of the whole ſcale. See ScALE and Oc r AVE | 

But the ancients went to work ſomewhat differently ; the 
diateſſaron or fourth, was the leaſt interval, which they ad- 
mitted as concord: and therefore they ſought firſt how that 
might be moſt conveniently divided, from whence they con- 
ſtituted the diapente or fifth, and diapaſon or octave. 


Ihe diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root and founda- 


tion of the ſcale, what they called the Genera or kinds, 
aroſe for it's various diviſions, and hence they deſine the 
Genus Moduland: the manner of dividing the tetrachord, and 
diſpoſing it's four ſounds as to ſucceſſion. See TETRA- 
CHORD. | , 
The Genera of muſic, it is agreed by Ariftoxenus, Bac- 
chius, Euclid, Boëtius, and all the ancients, were three, 
the enharmonic, chromatic, and diatonic ; the two firſt were 
variouſly ſubdivided ; and even the laſt, though that is com- 
.monly reckoned to be without any ſpecies, yet different 
authors have ' propoſed different diviſions under that name, 
without giving any particular names to the ſpecies, as was 
done to the other two. See SPECIES. 3 
Ari ſtorenus, Ariſtides, Nicomachus and others, divide mu- 
ſic into ſeven parts, which are, the genera, intervals, tunes, 
ſyſtems, tones or modes, tranſpoſition, and melopœia. 
The difference of the three genera, ſay they, conſiſts in 
the different diviſion and diſpoſition of the tetrachord. The 
tetrachord of the enharmonic is a ſemi-tone and two dieſes, 
the chromatic two ſemi- tones and a trihemitone, and the dia- 


tonic, two tones and a ſemi-tone. 


Gaudentius the philoſopher, after agreeing with the other 
authors above recited, that there are three genera, or kinds of 
muſic, proceeds to a diſtinction between them, and a diviſion 


of their intervals; and ſays, Species vero ſeu colores generum 


_ ſunt 
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ſunt plures. In the enharmonic the leaſt interval, which he 
calls Intervallum incompoſitum in each, is the fourth part of a 
tone, and called Dieſis enharmonica ; in the chromatic the 
leaſt interval, is the third part of a tone, called Dizfis chro- 
matica; and in the diatonic, (ſays he) the ſemi-tone is the leaſt 


interval, and this is again called Syntanum. So that the dia- 


tonic proceeds by the ſemi- tone, tone, and tone riſing, and 
2 contra falling; the chromatic has a different progreſſion as 
the ſpecies differ, but in one ſpecies, for an example, it pro- 
ceeds riſing by a ſemitone, a ſemi-tone and triemitone, or 
ſemi- ditonus, or third flat; and contrarily deſcending. And 
the enharmonic by dieſis, dieſis and ditonus, by Euclid called in- 
compoſitum ; each of which dieſes is a quarter of a tone, He 
continues, that he ſhall only treat of the diatonic, becauſe 
the chromatic and enharmonic were not, even at his time, 
fo much uſed as the other; and Martianus Capella ſays the 
ſame thing. The reaſon was, becauſe the diatonic was eaſily 
practiſed, and required not fo cloſe an application as the chro- 
matic, which was not near ſo difficult and nice as the enhar- 
monic, that conſequently required a maſter's skill. 

We ſhall here give the reader Ar:/toxenus's ſyſtem, as laid 
down by Vitruvius, which will, at one view, ſhew in what 
manner the Genera differ from each other. (See Plate annexed.) 

- On the upper part of the plate are placed the Genera, viz. 
enharmonic, chromatic and diatonic ; then the plate is di- 
vided into three parts, which are alſo ſubdivided by five lines 
aſcending, which are the diviſions of the five tetrachords ; 
every tetrachord is again divided into three parts by dotted 
lines, which ſhews the ſounds whereof each is compoſed, be- 
tween theſe dotted lines are written the names of the inter- 
vals of each ſound in the tetrachord in each of the Genera, 
As two dieſes and a tierce major in the enharmonic, two ſemi-- 

tones and a tierce minor in the chromatic, and one ſemi-tone 
and two tones in the diatonic. 41 505 | | 

In the middle are placed the five tetrachords repreſented by 
notes, the white ones are called immoveable, becauſe they 
change not their places in whatever Genus they are uſed ; the 
black are moveable, as ſhifting their places according to the 
Genus they are employed in, For the firſt moveable one, which 
in the diatonic and chromatic is a ſemi-tone diſtant below the 
immoveable one, advances in the enharmonic to the diſtance 
of a dieſis, or quarter of a tone. And the ſecond moveable 
one, which in the diatonic is only a tone higher than the im- 
moveable, riſes in the enharmonic two tones higher or a tierce 
major, and in the chromatic, one tone and a ſemi-tone, or 2 
tierce minor. 3 8 
| On 
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On each ſide oppoſite to theſe notes, are written their Greet 
names, and theſe again are diſtinguiſhed by figures of twe 
ſorts, the Arabian cyphers ſhew the eighteen ſounds accordi 
to the order wherein Euclid placed them, and alſo as found 
in Ari/ſtaxenus's works. The Roman figures ſhew the fifteen 
ſounds according to the diſpoſition they ought to have in a 
ſong, which ſhould never be above two octaves, that being the 
ordinary compaſs of the voice. | 

At the bottom of the plate, are marked the five tetrachords, 
to ſhew that each tetrachord has four ſounds, the firſt and laſt 
whereof an immoveable, and the two middle ones moveable, 
the immoveablèe ones are uſed in common, for the latter of the 
tetrachord Hypaton is the firſt of that called Meſon, and the 
laſt of Meſon the firſt of Synemmenon ; theſe three tetrachords 

are from this called conjoint. See SYNAPHE. 
hut *tis not fo with Synemmenon and Diezeugmenon ; for the 
upper immoveable one which ends Synemmenon, does not begin 
Diezeugmenon which follows, nor does the lower one of Die- 
zZeugmenon end that called Synemmenon which preceeds it, and 
it is for this reaſon, that theſe tetrachords came to be called 
Diezeugmenon, g. d. diſſoint or ſeparated. | 

(The moderns have rejected the enharmonic Genus, becauſe 
fay they, it's intervals are ſo extreamly ſmall, that they al- 
moſt become inſenſible, and can therefore contribute little to 
harmony, and at the ſame time ſo very difficult to be perform- 
ed, that few if any are by them allowed to have practiſed it 

in any perfection, and have joined the diatonic and chroma- 

tic together, which is the only Genus Melodiæ known, or 
even thought of, by moſt muſicians of this time. Nor do 
we yet know all the varities each of theſe is capable of. ) 

The parts of the Diateſſaron the ancients called the Dia- 
tems of the ſeveral Genera, upon which their difference de- 
pends, and which in the enharmonic are particularly Dieſis 
and Ditonum, in the chromatic, Hemitonium and Triemitonium, 
and in the diatonic, the Hemitonium or Limma and the Tonus. 

But under the ſeveral names which diſtinguiſh the Genera, 
there are other different intervals or ratios which conſtitute 
the Colores Generum, or ſpecies of the enharmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic ; add, that what is a diaftem in one 
Genus, is a ſyſtem in another ; for a ſyſtem containing two 
intervals, and the tone of the diatonic being divided into 
four dieſes in the enharmonic, therein is a ſyſtem ;. yet in the 

diatonic remains only a diaſtem or interval, See DiasTEM, 
DiacRrRam, and SYSTEM. | 
GE, RE, SOL, is one of the cleffs, See Cer. 


GIA, 
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GTA, is an Italian adverb ſignifying before, as Gia Mai/trg 


di Capella, that is to ſay, before the maſter of muſic. See 
CAPELLA and MAESTRO. | 

GIGA, Gicgue, or Gigue, ajig, ſome of which are played 
flow, and others quick, brisk and lively, but are always in 
full meaſure, and in triple time; of ſome kind or other, uſ- 
ually 3 or . See TRIPLE. 

Menage derives the word for the Italian Giga, a muſical in- 
ſtrument mentioned by Dante. | 

G RADO, degree, when the Italians put di Grado, they 
mean by conjoint degrees, which is when the notes riſe or fall 
from ſpace to line, or from line to ſpace, without making 
any leap of a third, fourth or other interval, which leap by 
them is called Salto. See SAL To. | | 

Di GRA Do aſcendente, by conjoint degrees riſing, as wt, 
5 7 

Di GRA Do deſcendente, by conjoint degrees falling, as /o/, 


fa, mi, re, ut. See DEGREE, ConJjointT, Mops, and 


TEMPO or TIME. | 

GRADUAL, is applied to the fifteen pſalms ſung a- 
mong the Hebrews on the fifteen ſteps of the temple : others 
are of opinion that they were thus denominated, becauſe the 
ſingers raiſe their voice by degrees from firſt to laſt. See 
Ps8ALM. 

Cardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of Divine Pſalmody, fays, the 
fifteen gradual pſalms are intended to repreſent to the mind 
that we only arrive at perfection of goodneſs and holyneſs by 
degrees: he goes on to Jay down fifteen degrees of virtue, 
correſponding to theſe fifteen pſalms ; five of them are for 
beginners, five for proficients, and the reſt for the perfect. 

GRANDE Trombone. See TROMBONE, 

GRANDEE, is uſed to diſtinguiſh the Grand Chorus 
from the reſt of the piece. 

GRATIOSO, means after an agreeable, pretty, grace- 
ful manner. | | 
GRAVE, a very grave and flow motion, ſomewhat 
faſter than adagio, and flower than largo. See Ap AGO and 
LARGO. | 9 

GRAVE, is alſo applied to a ſound, which is of a low or 
deep tune. See SOUND and TUNE. 

'The thicker the cord or ſtring, the more grave. the tone 
or note; and the ſmaller, the acuter. See CyorD. 

Sounds are ſuppoſed to be grave in proportion as the vibra- 
tions of the chords which produce them are more or leſs quick. 
See GRAVITY, | 


GRAVEMENT, grave or flow, See G ð 
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G RAVIT Y, an affection of Cound whereby it becomes 


Jenominated deep or low. 
GRAvIT x ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſs, which i is 
that affection of ſound whereby it is denominated acute or 


ſorill. See ACUTENESS. 


The relation of Gravity and acuteneſs, is the princi- 
pal thing concerned in muſic ; the diſtinctneſs and determi- 
nateneſs of which relation, gives the ſound the denomination 
of harmonical and muſical. See Mos 1c and HARMONx. 

The degrees of Gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
ſonorous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quantity 
thereof. Tho' in ſome caſes, they likewiſe depend on the part 
of the body where *tis ſtruck. 

Thus, e. g. the ſounds of two bells of difforent metals of 
the ſame ſhape and dimenſions, being ſtruck in the ſame place, 
will differ in ſound; i. e. in acuteneſs and Gravity. And 
two bells of the ſame metal will differ in ſound, if they differ 


in ſhape and magnitude, or be ſtruck in different places. 


So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ 
in tenſion, matter or demenſion, they will * differ in 
Gravity. See CHoR D. 

Thus again, the ſound of a piece of gold is much graver 
than that of a piece of ſilver of the ſame ſhape and dimen- 
ſions; and in this caſe, the tones are (cæteris paribus) propor- 
tional to the ſpecific Gravities. So a ſolid ſphere of braſs two 
foot diameter, will ſound graver than another of one foot di- 
ameter; and here the ſounds are proportional to the quantities 
of the matter or abſolute weights. 

But it muft be obſerved, that acuteneſs and Gravity, as 
alſo loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. We com- 
monly call 2 ſound acute or loud in reſpect of another which 
is grave or low, in reſpect of the former: 80 that the ſame 
ſound may be acute and grave, as alſo loud and low, in 
different compariſons. 

The degrees of acuteneſs and Gravity make the different 
tones or tunes of a voice or ſound; ſo we may ſay one ſound 
is in tune with another, when they are in the ſame degree of 
Gravity. See TUNE. 

The immediate cauſe or means of this diverſity, of tune 
lies deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the different velo- 
cities of the vibrations of the ſonorous bodies; in which 
ſenſe, Gravity may be defined a relative property of ſound, 
which with reſpect to ſome other, is the effect of a leſs number 
bf vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame time, or of vibrations 
pf longer duration: in which ſenſe alſo acuteneſs is the ef- 
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fect or a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of 4 
ſhorter duration. 

If two or more ſounds be compared in relation of Gravity, 
Ec. they are either equal or unequal in the degrees of tune. 

Such as are equal are called uniſons. See UN1s0N, 

The unequal, including as it were a diſtance between each 
other, conſtitute what we call an interval in muſic, which is 
properly the difference in point of Gravity between the two 
ſounds. Sce INTERVAL. | 

Upon this unequality or difference does the whole effect de- 
pend, and in reſpect thereof, thoſe intervals are divided into 
concords and diſcords. See ConcoRD and Discorp ; 
ſee alſo SCALE. | 

GROSSE guart poſaune. See TROMBONE. 

GROSSO Trombone. See TROMBONE or SACBUT. 

GROUP, is one of the kinds of diminutions of long 
notes, which in the working, forms a ſort of a Group, knot 
or buſh. SE 

A Group commonly conſiſts of four or more crotchets, 
quavers, &c, tied together at the diſcretion of the com- 
poſer, | 

Aſcending, Deſcending. 
3 5 


GUIDA, the guide or leading voice or inſtrument in a 
piece of muſic in parts, *tis in fugues called dux, and the parts 
that are to imitate and follow, are ſaid to be it's comes, or, 
as the Italians ſay, in conſeguenza. See Dux, FuGue, 
CANON, and CONSE QUENZA. . 

GUITARRA, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, 
with five double rows of ſtrings, of which thoſe rhat are baſs 
are in the middle; unleſs it be one for the burden, an octave 
lower than the fourth, 

This inſtrument was firſt uſed in Spain, and by the Italians 
it has the particular denomination of Spagnuola given it: it is 
found in Italy and other countries, but more frequently in 


Spain, 
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H ABITUDO & Diferentia, are terms made uſe of by | 
Nicomachus, to diſtinguiſh a ſort of proportion. Ha- 
6 bituds, ſays he, is a ratio meaſuring any interval, and difference 
is the exceſs or defect of the ns with regard to one another, 
dome are of opinion, adds he, that Habituds & Differentza, . 
are the ſame things: but they are in the wrong; for one has 
the ſame difference to two, as two to one, but not the ſame 
« Habitude : for! in two one is doubled, but one coatains but 
„ halt of two.” | 

HAND barmonical, is uſed by ſome writers for the an- 
cient diagramma, or ſcale of muſic, upon which they learned 
to ſing, or play on any inſtruments. See GAMUT, SCALE, 
and DiIaGRAM. 

The reaſon of this appellation was, that Guide Aretine 
upon iuventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, diſpoſed 
them on the fingers, of the figure of a Hand ſtretched out. 
See No E. 

He changed the letters of the alphabet, (*till that time uſed 
to expreſs the notes,) for theſe ſix ſyllables, which he took 
out of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of St ny the Baptiſt, * 
compoſed by Paulus Diaconus. 


i UT, queant lefis R E ſenare Filris 

: AT, L, ra geſtorum F A, muli tuorum , ——_ 
) SO L,ve foluti L 4, bii reatum. : 
g Srl anſte 3 , 
> HAR MONTIA, Harmony, the reſult or agreement of 
5 two or more different notes or lounge joined together in ac- 

cord. 

PA HARMONICA, a term given by the antients, to that 
0 part of muſic which conſiders the difference and proportion of 
n ſounds, with reſpect to acute and . See ACUTE, 


GRAVE, and HARMON v. 

HARMONICA Regula. See Monoc HORD. 

HA R MONICA L Compeſition, in a general ſenſe, in- 
cludes the compoſition both of harmony and melody, i. e. of 
muſic or ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. 
See Co M POSITION. 

In it's more proper and limited ſenſe, Harmonical Conpo- 
5 n 18 reſtrained to that of Harmony; in which enſe it . 
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be defined, the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle 
parts together in ſuch a manner as to make one agreeable 
whole. See Sox G. 

The art of Harmony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint, See COUNTERPOINT. | 

At the time when parts were firſt introduced, mufic being 
then very ſimple, there were no different notes of time, and 
the parts were in every note made concord. 

This they afterwards called fimple or plain counterpoint, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another kind then introduced, wherein 
notes of different value were uſed, and diſcords brought in 
between the parts. See Discox p and PART. | 

This they called figurative counterpoint, See FIGURA- 
TIVE COUNTERPOINT. 

HarmonICAL Interval, is an interval or difference of 
two ſounds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in con- 
ſonance or ſucceſſion. See INTERVAL, 

 HarmonicaAL Diviſion, is a diviſion of the octave into 
two intervals, which are both good but unequal ; this is done two 
WAYS, VIZ. into a fifth and a fourth, or a fourth and fifth; . 6 
in the former caſe, the fifth is the loweſt, and the fourth a 
top; in the latter, the fourth is loweſt, and the fifth a top; 
the firſt is the har monical, the other the arithmetical diviſion 
of the octave. 


Harmonical Arithmetical 


The whole doctrine of the ancient tones or modes is found- 
ed on theſe different diviſions. See Harmony, Tone, 
and OcTAVvVE. Loan 
HAR MUNICAL Canon, See Monocnorp and Ca- 
NON. ä 
1 Mean, See TRIAS HARMOH TCA. 

HARMONICAI. Interval; are the ſame with concords. See 
ConcorRD, | 

They are thus called as being the only eſſential ingredients 
in harmony. See Harmony, 

HAaRMONICAL Proportion, is a fort of proportion be- 
tween three or four quantities, wherein, in the former caſe, 
the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to the difference of 
tlie ſecond and third, as the firſt to the third; and in the 
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latter caſe, the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to the 
difference of the third and fourth, as the firſt to the fourth. 

Again, if there be three quantities in an harmonital pro- 
portion, the difference between the ſecond and twice the 
firſt, is to the firſt as the ſecond to the third; alſo the firſt 
and laſt is to twice the firſt, as the laſt to the middle one. 

If there be four quantities in an harmonical proportion, 
the difference between the ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the 
frſt as the third to the fourth. 

HarMoNICAL Sounds, is an appellation given by Mr 
Sauveur, to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate 
number of vibrations in the time, that one of the fundamen- 
tals, to which they are referr'd, makes one vibration, dee 
SOUND and VIBRATION, 

HARMONICAL Seunds are produced by the parts of 


chords, &c, which vibrate a certain number of times, while 


the whole chord vibrates once. See CHoRD. 
By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c. 


where the relation of the vibrations is 4:5, 5: 6; or 3:2. 


See THIRD, FiFTH, Ec. 
The relations of ſounds bad only been conſidered in the 


ſeries of numbers, 1:2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4: 5, Cc. which pro- 
duced the intervals called octave, fifth, third, fourth, Cc. 


And Mr Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the "natural ries, 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. and examined the relations of the ſounds 


arifing therefrom. The reſult is, that the firſt interval 1: 2, 


is an octave; the ſecond 1: 3, a twelfth; the third 1: 4, a 


fifteenth or double octave; the fourth 1: 5, a ſeventeenth 3 


and the fifth 1: 6, a nineteenth, c. 


This new conſiderati on of the relations of ſounds, i is more 


natural than the old one; ; and does expreſs and repreſent the 
whole of muſic, and is in effect, all the muſic that nature 


makes without the aſſiſtance of art. The ſtrings of a Harp- 


ſichord, or parts of a bell,. beſide their general found, which 


is proportionate to their len th, tenſion Ae Cc. do. 
propo £ 5 


* 


alſo at the ſame time yield other ſubordinate and acuter 


ſounds, which a nice ear, with good attenſion, clearly di- 
ſtinguiſhes, Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the part icu- 


lar vibrations of ſome of the parts of the ſtring or bell, which 
are, as it were detached from the reſt, and make ſeparate Vi- 
brations : In effect, every half, third, fourth, Sc. of a chord, 
performs it's vibration apart, while a general vibration is made 


by the whole chord. Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds are 
barmonical with regard to the whole ſound : The leaſt acute 
which we hear, 1 is oftave with the whole ſound ; the next that 
follows it, is a twelfth with the whole Band; the 1 a 
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ſeventeenth, till they grow too acute for the ear to perceive them. 
Now throughout the whole we hear no ſuch thing as a ſound 
that makes a fifth, or a third, c. with the whole ſound; 
none in ſhort but what are compriſed i in the ſeries of har- 
zronical ſounds. 

Add, that if the breath or bellows that blow a wind inſtru- 
ment, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be con- 
tinually raiſed ; but this only in the ratio of harmonical ſounds. 
So that it appears, that nature, when ſhe makes as it were a 
ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, uſes no other than theſe kinds of 
ſounds; and yet they had hitherto remained unknown to the 
muſicians : Not but they frequently fell into them, but it was 
inadvertently, and without knowing what they did. Mr Sau- 
veur ſhews that the ſtructure of an Organ, depends entirely 
on this unknown principle. See ORGAN. 

HARMONICES, a branch or diviſion of the antient 
muſic. See Mus1c. 

The HARMONICA or HARMONICKs, are thoſe parts 
which conſidered the differences and proportions of ſounds, 
with reſpect to acute and grave: In contradiction to Rythmica 
and Metrica, See MET RICA and Ry THMICA. 

The only part of their muſic the ancients have left us any 
tollerable account of, is the Hlarmenica, which is but very ge- 
neral and theoretical. | 

Mr Malcolm has made an enquiry into the Harmonica, or 
harmonical principles of the antients: They reduced their 
doctrines into ſeven parts, viz, of ſounds ; of intervals; of 
ſyſtem ; of the genera ; of the tones or modes ; of mutation ; 
and of melopceia. See each conſidered under it's proper ar- 
ticle, Sou ND, IN TERVAL, SYSTEM, GEN Us, &c. | 

HARMONY, the agreeable reſult or union of ſeveral 
muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ' ſame time; ; or the 
mixture of divers ſounds, which together have an effect a- 
greeable to the ear. See SOUND. 

A continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds, produces melody ; : 
ſo does a continued combination of theſe produce Harmony. 
See MELODY. 

Among the ancients however, as allo ſometimes among 
the moderns, Harmony is uſed in the ftridt ſenſe of conſo- 
nance ; and it is equivalent to ſymphony. See Consonance 
and SYMPHONY. 

The words Concord and Harinony do really ſignify the 
ſame thing; tho' cuſtom has made a little difference between 
them: Concord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance, and Harmony the effect of any greater number of 
agrecable ſounds in conſonance, See CONCORD, 


Again, 
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Again, Harmony always implies conſonance; but concord 
is 110 applied to ſounds in ſucceſſion; tho' never where the 
terms can ſtand agrezably in conſonance : The effect of 
an agrecable ſucceſſion of ſounds, is called Malody, and that of 
an agreeable conſonance Harmony. 

The ancients, ſays Mr Maleolm, ſeem to have been entirely 
unacquainted with Harmony, the foul of modern muſic; in 
all their explications of the melopœia, they ſay not a word 
of concert, or the Harmony of parts. 

We have inſtances indeed, continues that author, of their 
joining ſeveral voices or inſtruments i in conſonance; but then 
thoſe voices and inſtruments are not ſo joined, as that each 
had a diſtinct and proper melody, ſo made a ſucceſſion of va- 
rious concords; but were either uniſons or octaves in every 
note; and ſo all performed the ſame individual melody, and | 
conſtituted one ſong. See SONG and SYNAULIA, 

When the parts differ not in the tenſion of the whole, but 
in the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes, tis this that 
conſtitutes the modern art of Harmony. See Mus c and 
MELOPOEIA. 

HARMONY is well defined the ſum of concords, ariſing 
from a combination of two or more concords; 7. e. three 
or more {imple ſounds ſtriking the ear altogether, and different 
compoſitions of concords makes different Harmony. 

To underſtand the nature, and to determine the number 
and preference of Harmonies, it is to be confidered, that in 
every compound ſound, where there are not more than three 
imple ones, there are three kinds of relations, viz. primary 
relation of every {imple ſound to the fundamental or graveſt, 
whereby they make different degrees of concord with it; the 
mutual relations of the acute ſounds, each with the other, 
whereby they mix concord or diſcord into the compound: 
And the ſecondary relation of the whole, whereby all the 
terms unite their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs fre- 
quently. 

Suppoſe e. g. four ſounds, A, B, C and D, wherof A is 
the graveſt, B the next, then C and D the acuteſt. Here 
A is the fundamental, and the relations of B, C, and D, are 
primary relations: So if B be a third greater above A, that 
primary relation is 4: 5; and if C be a fifth to A, that pri- 
mary relation is 3: 2; and if D be an octave to A, that is 
2:1, For the mutual relations of the acute terms, B, C, 
D, they are had by taking primary relations to the funda- 
mental, and ſubſtracting each leſſer from each greater, thus 
B to C is 5 : 6, a third leſſer; B to D, 5: 8, a ſixth leſſer, &c. 
pad laſtly, to find the ſecondary relations of the whole, m_ 
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the leaſt common dividend to all the leſſer terms or numbeis 
of the primary relations, i. e. the leaſt number that will be 
divided by each of them exactly. This is the thing ſought; 
and ſhews that all the ſimple ſounds coincide after ſo many 
vibrations of the fundamental, as the number expreſſes. 

So in the preceeding example, the lefler terms of the three 
primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſel leaſt common dividend 
is 4, conſequently at every fourth vibration of the fundamen- 
tal, the whole will coincide. Now Harmony we have ob- 
ſerved, is a compound ſound, conſiſting of two, three, or 
more ſimple ſounds. 

It's proper ingredients are concords ; and all diſcords, at 
leaſt in the primary and mutual relations, are abſolutely for- 
bidden. *Tis true diſcords are ufed in muſic, but not of 
themſelves ſimply, but to ſet off the concords by their con- 
traſt and oppoſition, See ConcoRD and D1scorD. | 

Hence any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand 
in primary relations, with a common fundamental ; we diſ- 
cover whether or no they conſtitute perfect Harmony, by find 
ing their mutual relations. 

Thus, ſuppoſe the following concords or primary relations, 
viz, a greater third, fifth and octave given, their mutual re- 
lations are all concord, and therefore may ftand in Harmony. 
For the greater third and fifth are to one another as 5 
a leſſer third; the greater third and octave as 5: 8, a leſſer 
ſixth ; and the fifth and octave, as 3: 4, a fourth. But if 
fourth, fifth, and octave be propoſed, tis evident they cannot 
ſtand in Harmony ; by reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth 
there is a diſcord, viz. the ratio 8: 9. Again, ſuppoſing 
any number of founds which are concord each to the next, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt ; to know if they can Rand in 
Harmony, we muſt find the primary and all the mutual rela- 
tions, which muſt be all concord. So let any number of 

ſounds be as, 4: 5, 6: 8, they ſtand in Harmony, by rea- 
ſon each to each is concord: But the following ones cannot, 
iz. 4: 6: 9, by reaſon 4:9 is a diſcord. 

The neceſlary conditions of all Harmony then are con- 
cords in the primary and mutual relations; on which footing 
a table is eaſily formed of all the poſſible varieties: But to de- 
termine the preference of Harmonics, the ſecondary relations 
are to be conſidered. The perfection of Harmonies depend on 
all the three relations; it is not the beſt primary relation that 
makes the beſt Harmony : For then a fourth and a fifth muſt 
be better than a fourth and ſixth, whereas the firſt two cannot 
ſtand together, becauſe of the diſcord of the mutual relation; 
nor does the beſt ſecondary relation carry it, for then wk 

ourt 
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fourth and a fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with one com 
mon fundamental, is ſix, be better than à third and fifth, 
whoſe ſecondary relation is ten. But there alſo the prefe- 
rence is due to the better mutual relations. Indeed the mu- 
tual relations depend on the primary; though not ſo as that 
the beſt primary ſhalt always produce the beſt mutual rela- 
tions: However, the primary relations are of the moſt im- 
portance; and together with the ſecondary, afford us the fol- 
lowing rule for determining the preference of Harmonies. 

Liz. Comparing two Harmonies together that have an e- 
qual number of terms, that which has the beſt primary and 


ſecondary relations, is the moſt perfect. But in cafes where 


the advantage lies in the primary relation of the one, and in 
the ſecondary of the other, we have no certain rule; the pri- 
mary are certainly the moſt conſiderable ; but how the ad- 
vantage in thefe ought to be proportioned to the diſadvantage 
of the other, or vice verſa, we know not. So that a well 
tuned ear muſt be the laſt reſort in theſe caſes. | | 
HA R MON v is divided into fimple and compound. | 
Simple HA RMON v, is that to which there is no concord 
to the fundamental above an octave. See OcTave. 
The ingredients of imple Harmony, are the ſeven origi- 
nal fimple concards, of which there can be but eighteen dif- 
ferent combinations that are Harmony; which are given in 
the following table from Mr Malcolm. | | 


The table of fimple Harmonies. 


Secondary Relations. Secondary Relations. 
5th <- =< 8ve-|2]3d grt. 5th - 3d grt. 5th - - 8ve 
4th - < B8ve-[3}3d leff. 5th - - 16 leſſ. 5th - - 8ve 
6th greater Bve -|3|4th 6th grt.} 3/4th - - 6th grt. 8ve 
3d greater 8ve -|4|3d ęrt. 6th- grt. 123d grt. 6th-grt. 8ve 
3d leſſer 8ve-|5|3d leff. 6th leff.] 503d leſſ. 6th leſſ. 8 ve 
eth-leſſer 8Bve -|5}4th - - - 6th leſſ|r5|\4th - 6th leſſ. 8ve 


Theſe areall the poſſible combinations of the concords that are 
Harmony: For the octave is compounded of a fifth and a fourth, 
or a ſixth and a third, which have the variety of greater and 
leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt ſix Harmonies compoſed : "Then 
the fifth being compoſed of a greater and leſſer third, and the 
ſixth of a fourth and third; from theſe proceed the next ſix 
of the table: Then an octave joined to each of theſe fix, 
make the laſt ſix of the table, BY 

The perfection of the firſt twelve, is according to the or- 


der of the table; of the firſt — an octave, and their 


preſerence 
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preference is according to the perfection of that other leſſer 
concord joined with the octave. For the next fix, the pre- 
ference is given to the two combinations with the fifth, 
whereof that which has the third greater is the beſt, For 
the laſt ſix, they are not placed laſt, becauſe the leaſt perfect, 
but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the mixtures of 
the other twelve with each other; in point of perfection, they 
are plainly preferable to the preceding _ as having the ſame 
ingredients with an octave more, 


Compound HARMONY is that which to the Harmony of 
one octave adds that of another. 

For the compound Harmonies, their varieties are eaſily found 
out of the combinations of the fimple harmonies of ſeveral 
cctaves. 

HARMONY again may be divided into that of mne 
and that of diſcords. See CoN CORD and DiscoRD. 

The firſt is that which we have hitherto conſider'd, wherein 
nothing but concords are admitted. 

The ſecond is that wherein diſcords are f and mel 
with concord. See HARMONICAL COMPOSITION, 

Sometimes the word Harmony is applied to a ſingle voice, 
when ſonorous, clear, ſoft, and ſweet; or to a ſingle inſtru- 
ment, when it yields a very agreeable ſound. Thus we ay 
the Harmony of her Voice, of his Lute, &c. 

For compolition of Harmony ſee HARMONICAL Con- 
POSITION. 

HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, being of 

A triangular figure, and placed an end between the legs to 
be play ed. on. 
There is ſome diverſity in the rudi of Harps. That 
called the triple Harp has ſeventy- eight ſtrings or chords, 
which makes four octaves ; the firſt row is for ſemi- tones, 
and the third is uniſon with the firſt: there are two rows of 
pins or ſcrews on the right fide, ſerving to keep the ſtrings 
tight in their holes, which are faſtened at the other end to 
three rows of pins on the upper ſide. This inſtrument is 
ſtruck with the fingers and thumbs of both hands; ir's muſic 
is like that of the Spinet; all its ſtrings go from ſemi-tone 
to ſemi-tone. Whence ſome called it the inverted; Spinet. 
See SPINE T. 


It is capable of a greater A e of rden than the Lute. 
See LUTE. 

King David is uſually painted with a Harp i in his hands ; 
but we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew 
Harp, which they called Chinner, was any thing like ours. 
Ona Hebrew medal of Simon Machabæus, we fee two: ſorts 
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of muſical inſtruments, they are both of them very different 
from our Harp, having only three or four ſtrings. Ae 
Papias, and Du Cange after him, will have the Harp to 
have its name from the Arpi, a people in taly, who were 
the firſt that invented it, and from whom it was borrow'd by 
other nations. = | 190 
All authors agree that it was very different from the Lyra, 
Cytha ra, or Barbiton uſed among the Romans. See LYRA, 
and CY THAKR Aa. | DR Yi . 
Fortunatus, L. 7 mo, Carm. 8vo, witneſſes that it was an 
inſtrument. of the Barbariann. | 


Romaniſque Lyra, plaudei tibi Barbarus Hard, 3 
Eræcus Achilliaca, Crotta Britania canat. 


Menage, &c, derives the word from the Latin Harpa, and 
that from the German Herp or Herpff, others bring it from 
the Latin Carpo, becauſe touch'd or thrum'd with the finger. 
Dr Hicks derives it from Harpa, or Hearpa, which ſignify 

the ſame thing; the firſt in the Language of the Cymbr:, 
the ſecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons. WOE, 

The Engliſh Prieſt, who wrote the life of St Dun/tan, 

and who lived with him in the Xth Century, fays, Cap. 2. 
N. 12. Sumpſit Secum ex more Cytharam ſuam, quam paterni 
Lingua Hearpam voca nus. Which intimates the word to be 
Anglo-Saxon, — 8 


HARPEGGIAT O, or HARYE OO 10, ſignifies to 
cauſe the ſeveral ſounds of one accord to be heard not to- 
gether, but diſtinctly one after the other, beginning with 
either at pleaſure, but commonly with the loweſt. 


HARPSICOHRD, or HR SIC AL, a muſical in- 


ſtrument of the ſtring kind, play'd on after the manner of the 
öͤö; TC: 5 

The Italians call it Clave Cymbala, and the French Cla- 
vecin, in Latin *tis uſually. call'd Grave Cymbalum, g. d. a 
large deep Cymbal. The Harpſichord is furniſhed with a ſet, 
and ſometimes two ſets of keys. The touching or firiking 


_ © theſe keys, move a kind of little jacks, which move a double 
row of chords or ſtrings of braſs or iron, ſtretched on the 


table of the inſtrument over four bridges. See Mus1c.. - 

As this inſtrument is the moſt harmonious of all the ſtring 
kind, we ſhall give the reader the following ſentences con- 
es TIES ef RS | F 
T be firſt thing to be done to learn to play on this as well 
as any other inſtrument, is to learn the gamut, or ſcale of 
mußie by wrote, with the notes names, and their places a- 


% 


ma P 
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f in order to ſound them. 
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mong the five lines. In order to which, know that all 


leſſons deſign'd for this inſtrument are prick'd on two ſtaves, 


each containing five lines. The upper one of which ſtaves con- 
tains the treble, and has the proper cleff ſet at the beginning 
of it: See CLE FF. And the lower line or ſtave has the 


| baſs cleff mark'd alſo at the beginning. See Bass. 


But that this may be the better underſtood, we here prefix 
the figure of the front of the Harſichord with all its keys, 
clearly explained, with the notes and what keys to touch 


See Plate annexed. | 

It muſt be obſerved in this example, that the four notes 
above the trible ſtave, are called in Alt; and thoſe belowthe baſs 
ſtave are called Double; theſe notes are help'd by additional 
lines, which are alſo called Ledger Lines. dee LEDGER 


LINE. 


Beſides the two Cleff e mien there is alſo ano- 
ther, called the Tenor Clef, which is uſed when the Baſs goes 
high, to avoid Ledger Lines ; this (I FF is generally placed on 


any of the four lower lines, and ſometimes on the fifth, and 
is always the middle C faut of your inſtrument. 


It muſt be obſerved, chat in the foregoing e of 


the Gamut, there are twenty-nines white keys, (which is 


the number contained in many Harpfichords,. except thoſe 
made here of late years; to which t hey add both above and 


© below, ſome times to the number of thirty-ſeven.) There 


are alſo twenty black keys, ſomewhat. ſhorter than the 
white ones, which are placed between them, and ſerve for 
Flats and Sharps Sb, and $F, as the ſhort key that is be- 
tween A and G ſerves for both & & and A B, the ſhort key 

between A and B ſerves ys for A S and B b, Ae. and ſo on 
W 

If any note therefore as a Sharp before it, the in- 
ward or ſhort key above jt muſt be touched; and if there be 


2a flat before it, the inward key below it; and fo on with 


all the inward keys, which are flats to the lain keys above 
them, and ſharp to thoſe - below them. "See FLAT 
Alſo obſerve, -- that between Band C, and between E and 
F, there are no inward keys as there are between the others, 
by reaſon they have an interval but of ſemi- tone between them. 
As to the notes and characters in muſic, there are firſt 
the notes called the ſemi-breve, minim, crotchet, quaver, 
femi-quaver, and demi-ſemi-quaver, which fee. Next are 
the characters, which are of ſharp, flat, and natural: for 
their figures and their uſe in muſic, ſee CHARACTER» 
See alſo TEST _ e and NATURAL, f 
Net 
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Next are the reſts or pauſes, being thoſe uſed to denote 
ſilence, and are of different lengths; as the ſemi- breve- reſt, 
minim: reſt, crotchet- reſt, quaverereft, ſemi-quaver-reſt, and 

demi-ſemi-quaver. See CHARACTER. 

There are yet other charaCters uſed in muſic, ſuch as directs, 
which are uſually ſet at the end of a ſtave, to direct to the 
place of the firſt note of the next ſtave, as 


See Invex. — 


There are alſo two ſorts of bars, viz. ſingle and double; 
the firſt ſerves to divide the time according to its meaſure, 
whether common or triple. The double bars are ſet to divide 


the ſtrains of ſongs or tunes. ===:=| 


A Repeat which 1s thus i: is uſed to — chat ſuch a 


part of a tune muſt be play d over again, from the note 
it is placed over. It is alſo ſignified thus : I: 

Thus are all the notes and characters of wits how at 
large, now it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning 
the time, for which ſee TIME, Common and Tali. 

As the notes and characters catinot be alter d in ſetting the 
time, but always remain the ſarme in triple or commun, in flow 
or quick ; where ſometimes the ſemi-breve is required to be 
equal to three minims, the minim to three crotchets, Oc. 


they make uſe of a dot or point 5 2 E 5 femi-breve 


naturally contains but two minims, * this point makes it 
equal to Euter and ſo of the e notes. = 


AF = 
In the next place the graces are to be treated of, which 
according to Mr Lambert are theſe, 

2 explain'd, 
Cy N, a Saks which is thus marked — = : —_— 


| Crcond 
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W 5 
Sec ond, A Beat, thus = E and explain d 2 


| | explajnd. 
Third, A Forefall, thus 4 - 


[ 
Wa 
"a * 


Fourth, A Backfall, thus marked and . HEE 
Sixth, The Turn, thus So And the Shake, 


—_— — - 


Fi ifth, the plain note and ſhake thus marked —— 


WER 


tu rned d 


It daſh be oblared; that the ſhake is from the note above, 
and the beat from the note below, and that in fingering, the 
thumb is counted firſt, and ſo on to the little finger, which is 
the fifth. 

Muſic conſiſts of Concords, ain Diſcords: See CON CORD: 

Concords are either perfect or imperfect, perfect as 4th, 5th, 
and 8ve,.. and h as 3d, and 6th, See FIT TR, 
Oc r AE, Ge. 

The diſcords are, the ſecond, Tritone, Or ' fuperfluous fourth. 


Flat fifth, ſeventh and ninth. Altho the ſecond and ninth 


are reckon'd the ſame, their accompanyment are 4-1 different. 
The common chords are 3d, 5th, and 8th. 
There are two ſorts of thirds and ſixes, 215 
A flat third contains four ra lk 


rp + 
five ; a flat fixth, nine half notes of { 


hes and a op 


dne ten. 


* 
1 


Concords. . Pfr. 
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Common chords are to be played on any note, wherein no 
Bgure is put, except when you play in a (harp key, the 3d an 
yth above the key then naturally require à 6th; but if you 
play in a flat key, then à 6th is required to the ſecond and 

ſeventh above the key, unleſs otherwiſe mark d. See K Ev. 
All keys are either flat or ſharp, not by what flats of ſharps 
are fet at the beginning of the! tune, but by the third above 
the key, A Þ, ſet over any note, ſhews that it is to have a 
flat 3d; and à *, a ſharp one, if there be no figure with it. 
I might have given my readers rules and examples for playing 

thorough baſs and tranſpoſition, but that would be intruding 
too much into the Muſicians province. h 2.0627 © 29998 
HAUTBO Y, or Ho Boy, a ſort of muſical inflrument 

of the wind kind, with 2 reed to blow or play withal. © 
Fe Holey is ſhaped muck like the Flute, only that it 
fpreads and widens towards the bottom. The treble is twe foot 


IS has only eight holes. Toe bak is five foot Jong, and has 


| The word is French, Haut-bois, q. d. High wood; and is 
* 0 this inſtrument becauſo its tone is louder than that of 
the Violin. A Rs 5 
It is played on much after the manner of the Flute, only 
tis ſounded thro? a reed. 


This inſttument is thus held; place the left hand uppermoſt 
next your mouth, and the right hand below; and the contrary 
with left handed people: and there are eight holes on this in- 
ſtrument, two of which are under bfaſs keys, nevertheleſs ſe- 
ven fingers wilt be fufficient to ſupply them; as fot example, 
Let the fore-finger of the left hand cover the firſt hole, the 
ſecond on the ſecond hole, and the third on the next hole, 
which is a double one. In like manner the fore- finger of the 
right hand muſt ſtop the next hole, which is alſo a double 
one; then place the ſecond of the ſamg hand on the next hole, 
then the third finger on the loweſt hole in view, and the little 
finger will command the two braſs keys to open one hole, or 
ſhut the other, which is always open. The double holes ſerve 
for ſeraitones; | | 40143 a7 G11AH 
Thin. ot the holes of the pipe being flogp'd blow ſome- 
what ftrong; and it will ſound diſtinctly the note C faut, 
which is the lopreſt note on the Hautbo . 
HAUTCONT RE, the Counter Tenor or Alt. Ses 
HAUT ESS US, the firſt Treble. See TRE BTE. 
HEAD, as of a Lute, Ec. is the place where the pins or pegs 
ire fcrewed to ſlacken and ſtretch the firings. See Lu E, 
QHORD, STRING, HARPSICHORD, Oc. IEMI, 
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HE M, is a word ſeldom or never found but in compoſi- 
tion with ſome other word, as Tone, &c. where it ſignifie 
half, i. e. where any word is preceded by. Hemi, it is thereby 
diminiſtied of its half, as Tone intimates a whole tone, but 
Hemitone is but half thereof, and is the ſame with what we 
call ſemi-tone. _ 5 

HEMITUONO, is a name given by the Italians to one 

of the intervals of muſic, by us called a ſecond of a ſemi-tone; 
of this there are two kinds, major and minor; the tone is ſup- 
poſed to contain nearly nine commas, which Muſicians divide, 
and make one half contain five commas, and the other but 
four; that which contains five is the ſemi- tone major, and that 
which has but four is the ſemi-tone minor. See 8E CON. 

HEMIOLTIA, otherwiſe SEsQUIALTERAL, is a ſort 
of proportion, wherein the larger number contains the ſmaller 
once, and a moiety remains as 3: 2; 6: 4, GC. See PRo- 
POR T1ON. eee | 

This name is more eſpecially given to a ſpecis of Friple, 
wherein all the notes are black, as << or ++ ſquare one 
contains two times, and the lozenge but one, and two black ones 
with a tail, (called by us Crotchets) are required to 
make a time equal to what is expreſſed by the lozenge. f p 


This is called - Hemiola maggiore, becauſe in this the mea- 


ſure is beat flow. See MEAsURE and CRoTcueT, 
And if the note of the greateſt value be a black lozenge, 
it is equal to two times, and our crotchet is half thereof; 
when this happens the meaſure is beat quick, and called He- 
aolia minore. SE OT On. | 
But be theſe notes ſquare or lozenge tis not neceſſary to 
place any fign of triple time before them, the colour and 
figure of them enough diſtinguiſh it, And when theſe notes 


come to be white, 2 " tis not neceſſary to put a mark 


to ſhew that the meaſure changes, and that it is in common 

time, See TRIPLE and PROPORTION. | 
HEMIOPE, or HE MT O Hus, a muſical inſtrument of 

— wind kind, uſed among the ancients. See Mus 1c and 
n r 

It was a kind of Flute or Fiſtula, with only three holes. 

rer l. | Dk Fat + | 
HEMIT ONE, in ancient muſic was what we call half 

a tone, or ſemi-tone. See Tone andSEMI-TONE. 
HENNARMONICK. See ENHARMONICK. 


© HEPTACHORD, is a word compounded of the 2 


id, ſeven, and r, cord or. firing. 
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In this ſenſe it was applied to the Lyre, when it had but 
ſeven ſtrings, and is generally faid of any inſtrument that 
hath but that number; one of the intervals is alſo call'd Hep- 
tachord, as contrining fuch number of degrees between its 
ex treams. See SEVENTH- 
In the antient Poetry it ſignified verſes that were ſung or 
play'd on ſeven chords, i. e. on ſeven different notes or 
ſounds, and probably on an inſtrument with ſeven ſtrings. 


See LYRE. 


HEX ACHORD, in the antient muſic, à concord 
which the moderns call commonly a ſixth. See Co CORD 
and SIXT AH. 

Guido divided his Scale by Hexachords, and * are ſeven 
contained in it, three by B quadro, two by B natural, and 
two B molle, and 'tis for this reaſon that he divided his 
ſcale into three columns, in which he diſpoſed theſe Hexa- 
chords, See GAMUT. | 

The Hexacherd is two-fold, greater and leſs; 

The greater Hexachord or Sixth, is compoſed of two greater 

tones, and two leſs, and one greater ſemi-tone, which make 
five intervals. 
The leſs Hexachord is of two greater tones, one leſſer, 
and two greater ſemi- tones. See Tonk, SEMIT ONE, and 
Comma. 

The proportion of the firſt | is 3: 5s and that of the other 

: 8. dee Sir. 
| HIG H, is ſometimes uſed i in the ſame ſenſe with loud, in 
oppoſition to loo, and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with @- 
cute, in contradiction to grave, See SOUND, GRAVITY, 
and ACUTENESS. 

HILARODi, in the ancient muſic, were a ſort of 
Poets among the Greets, who went about ſinging little merry 
diverting poems or ſongs, tho* ſomewhat graver than one 
pieces. 

It is compounded of mAapes joyful, and a1 ſinging or 
eng; the piece which was ſung by theſe people, was from 
them called Hilarodia. 

They were dreſſed in white, and were crown'd with gold ; 
at firſt they wore ſhoes, but afterwards aſſumed the Crepida, 
which was only a ſole ty'd over the foot with traps. They 
did not {ing alone, but had a little boy or girl to attend them, 
playing on fome inſtrument. From the ſtreets they were in- 
troduced into tragedy, as the Magodi were into Comedy. 

They were afterwards called Samodi from Samus, a Poet, 
who excelled in this kind of verſes, 
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HOMOPHONTI. See Homopnonovs. 
HOMOPHONOUS, is faidof two. or more _. 
ſtrings, or voices, that are of the ſame pitch of tune, and 

ſignifies properly no more than that they are in uniſon. 

HORN, a ſort of muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate the hunters and the 
dogs, and to call the latter together, 

The Horn may have all the extent of the Trumpet, See 
TRUMPET 

The term was antiently 2 wind @ Horn; all Horns be- 
ing in thoſe times compaſſed: But ſince ſtraight Horns are 
come into faſhion, they ſay, blow a Horn, or ſound a 
Horn. 

There are various leſſons for the Horn, as the Recheat, 
double Recheat, royal Recheat, a « "ny or farewell Re- 
cheat, &c. 

The Hebrews made uſe of Sho, form'd of Rams Sons, 
to proclaim the Jubilee. Whence the name Jubilee. 

The French Horn, called in France the Corne de Chaſſe, is 
bent into a Circle, and goes two or three times round, grow- 
ing gradually bigger and wider towards the end, Which in 
ſome Horns is nine or ten inches over. 

To play on it, the firſt thing is to conſider che thickneſs or 
thinneſs of the lips, and provide a mouth piece accordingly ; 
if they are thick, a pretty broad mouth piece is requires, but 
if thin, the piece mult be ſomething ſmaller. | 

HYMN, a ſong or ode in honour of God; or a poem 
proper to be ſun , compoſed in honour of ſome deity, See 
SONG and Ons. 

The word comes from the Greet dν , Hymn, formed of 
vn celebro, I celebrate. | 

Iſidore remarks, that Hymn is properly a ſong of j joy, full of 
the praiſe of God, by which, according to him, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from Tbrena, which is a 2 mourning ſong, full of la- 
mentations, 

The Hymns or Odes of a ancients, ne conſiſted of 
three ſtanzas or copulets; the firſt is called ſlrophe, the ſecond 
anti/trophe, and the laſt epede. 

St Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is faid to have been the firſt 
who compoſed Hymns to be ſung in churches ; he was followed 
by St Ambroſe; moſt of thoſe in the Raman breviary were 
compoſed by Prudentius ; they have been tranſlated into 
i es by the Meffieurs of the Port Royal. 

The Te ag um is commonly called an Hymn, though net in 
verſe, a2» is the Gloria in Eæcelſis. In the Greek liturgy there 


are four kinds of Hymns, but "then the word is not taken in 
| the 
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che ſenſe of a praiſe offered in verſe, but ſimply of /aud and 
prazſe; the angelic Hymn, or Gloria in Excelſis is the firſts 
the Triſagion the ſecond, the Cherubic the third, and the 
Hymn of Victory and Triumph, laſt, 

HYPATE ZHypaton, or Principalis Principalum, a name 
of one of the chords of the ancient Greet ſyſtem, which an- 
ſwers to our B natural, of the loweſt octave. of the organ. 
See SYSTEM, 

The ancients likewiſe gave the name Hypaton to: the graveſt 
or loweſt of their five tetrachords. See GEN Us, SC ALE, and 
TETRACHORD, 

 Hyyrare Meſon, ſignifies 4 principal of the middle 
ones; a certain found in the Grecian ſcale, anſwering to the 
E fi mi of the ſecond octave of ou had this name given to it. 
Se SYSTEM. 

HVYPATOID Es, are one of the 3 of ſounds 
which Bacchius calls ſpiſſi Graviſſimi. See PARHYP A TOIDES 
and LyCHANOIDES. | 

HYPATON Diatonos. See Diaroxos and Sy- 
STEM, | | | 

HYPER, ſupra, below. See Epr. | 

HYPER B OLAON, Erxcellentis, Exuperantis, geni- 
tive of the Greek adjective {Zyperbolzos, The upper or laſt 
tetrachord or fourth of the ancient ſyſtem had this name, by 
reaſon of it's being high or ſhrill in reſpect of the other 
fourths; it was conjoint to another below it, called Diezeug- 
menon. See DIiEZEUGMENON and SYSTEM. For Trite, 
Paranete, and Nete Rehn ſee T'RITE, PARANETE, 
and NET E. 

HYPEREOLIC, is the name of one of the 
ancient Greek modes or tones, whoſ: octave begun at 
B natural, and would have made a thirteenth mode, if it's 
octave cou have been harmonically divided; 1. e. by the 
Gfth and fourth, (See Har MonicaLt Drivision.) , But 
it's fifth was falſe, and upon this account it was ſtruck off the 
liſt of authentic modes, the plagal whereof would have been 
the Hyperphrygio, then the fourteenth mode, had it s fcurth 
form Fut fa been juſt. See Mop. 

HYP RLYDIO- Iaftia-Diorio, are names of ſeveral 
modes of the ancient muſic, See Mops, Tvuono, and 
Mu s1c. 

HYPO, infra, hs ; this word when joined to the 
name of any interval or mode, &c, ſhews that it is lower 
than it was without, as Hypo diapaſon an octave lower, Dia- 


pente a fifth lower, Diateſſaron a fourth, &c. See DilAPA- 
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This word is by the Italians often joined to the name of 
ſome of the modes, and ſhews that it is a plagal mode, that 
is, that it's loweſt chord is a fourth lower than the final of it's 
authentic, as, 

HYPO DORIO, was the plagal of the doric mode, 
it's loweſt chord was A mi la, it's final which divided it's octave 
arithmetically ; i. e. the fourth below, was D la re; it's do- 
minant D la re, or Fut fa; in plain ſong *tis the ſecond 
tone, it is tranſpoſed a fourth higher in G re fol by B flat. 
See TONE. 

HYPOEO LIC, is the plagal of the Folic mode, it's 
loweſt chord is E # mi, it's final divides it's octave arithmeti- 
cally is A mi la, it's dominant is either A mi la, or C ſol ut, 
and is nearly our third tone. 

HYPOlONICO, or Jaſtio, is the vlagal of the Ionic 
mode; it's loweſt chord is G re ol, it's final C ſal ut, a fourth 
above, it's dominant E , mi, or C fol ut, and is "_ 
our fifth tone, See TvoNo. 

HYPOLYDIO, is the plagal of the Lyd:an mode; it's 
loweſt chord is C ol ut, it's final a fourth higher, is F ut fa, 
and it's dominant is A mila. See LyDIan. 

HYPOMIXOLYPDIAN, is the plagal of the Mixo- 
Iydian mode, whole loweſt chord is D la re, it's final G re ſol, 
2 fourth above, it's dominant G re ſol, or B fa fi, and of- 
ten C fol ut, it ends on G re ſel, See Mop x. 

HYPOPRHY GIAN, is the plagal of the Phrygian 
mode; it's loweſt chord is B fa ſi natural, it's final a fourth a- 
bove is # /; mi, it's dominant is E fi mi, or G re fol, and 
ſometimes A mi la, (eſpecially in i ſong) it ends on E þ 
n'. Sce Mop and Tv oNo, ' 

HYPOPROSLAMBANOMENOS, the name of 
the chord added by Guido Aretine below the e org 
of the Græcian ſcale. See SYSTEM. | 

#YPORCHEMATICO Stylo. See Mosre and 
STYLE, 
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AR, to diſagree in ſound, to be diſſonant, or to go aut of 

tune. See DiscorD. 3 

IAS T IO, is a name given by Ariſtorenus to one of the 
modes of the Grecian muſic, which is otherwiſe called the 
Jonic mode. See Mops andTIonico. 
JI GG, a ſort of brisk and lively air; alfo an airy kind 
of dance to a ſprightly meaſure. See GIGA. 

TON E, or Imitation, is a particular way 

5 wherein each part is made to imitate the 
Other. a 
It is alſo where one part imitates the ſinging of another, 
either through the whole piece, which one of the kinds of 
fugues or canons, (See CAN oN] or only during ſome mea- 
ſures thereof, which is ſimple Imitation. PE 

Sometimes the motion or figure of the notes is only imitated, 
and that often by a contrary motion, which makes what they 
call a retrograde Imitation, or Imitazzione Cancherizante. 
Imitation differs from a fugue, ſays Mr Braſſard, in regard 
in the former, the repetition muſt he a ſecond, third, ſixth, 
ſeventh or ninth, either above or below the firſt voice or 
guide; to which it may be added, that it may be at any inter- 
val; and differs properly from fugue, in that in Imitation, the 
intervals may not be preciſely the ſame ; whereas, were the 
repetition to an uniſon, fourth, fifth, or octave, and the in- 
tervals exactly the ſame in the comes and guida, it would be a 


* 


fugue. 
IMMUTABILE Sy/tema. See SYSTEM. | 
IMPERFETTO, inperfect, is ſaid of cadences, con- 
ſonances, modes, times, or intervals. See each under it's 
proper article. 
| What we call ImperfelF in modes, is when they do not aſ- 
cend ar deſcend, high or low enough, to take in the full com- 
paſs of their octaves; an Imperfect interval, as third, fourth, 
Cc. means an interval as well wanting a comma or ſome 
ſmall matter af it's juſt quantity, as having as much above, 
though the latter is more properly called a radundant, and 
the former a diminiſhed interval. For Inperfect time, fee 
Common TIME, TRIPLE, and SESQUI. 
IMPLICAT IO. See Us us. 
INCONC ERTO. See CoxcER To and Cox c ER- 
ANT E. | | £ | 
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IN CORP O. See CAN ONE. 
INCONSON ANC, a diſagrecableneſs i in a ſound, a 


diſcordance. 


INDEX, a little mark ſet at the end of each line of a 


tune, thus = to ſhew that the' firſt note of the next line is 


in that place; tis often called Maſtra. 

INFINITO, infinite, is faid of ſuch canons or fugues 
that may be begun again and again, whence they are alſo cal. 
led perpetual fugues. See Fu duk. | 

INFRA, beneath. See Hypo. 

INGANN O, called by the French tromperie, cheat, a 
cadence is faid to be in Inganno when, after having done every 
thing proper for ending it, inſtead of ſo doing, they place a 
mark of ſilence in the olace of the final which the ear na- 
turally expects, but is herein diſappointed, See Ca DEN CE. 

INHARMONICAL Relation, is when ſome diſ- 
ſonant ſound comes where the ear does not expect | it, or is 
offended therewith, much the ſame as diſcord, See RELA- 
TION. | 

INITIALIS & Pauſa generalis, See TEMPO, PRo- 
LAT Io, and PA us. 

INNO, a hymn or ſpiritual ſong. See HYMN, 

INPARTITO. See CANON E. 

INSPEZZATO Monochordo. See Sr issus. 

INT ENSIO, is the raiſing of a voice or ſound from 
grave to acute, as Remiſſio is the contrary. See REM Iss 10. 
INTERVALLO, Interval, is the difference between 
two ſounds in reſpect of acute and grave: or that imaginary 
ſpace terminating by two ſounds, differing in acute neſs and 
gravity, See ACUTENEss and GRAVITY. 

When two or more ſounds are compared in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the- degree of tune ; fuch 
as are equal are called uniſons, with regard to each other, as x 
having one and the fame pitch of tune; the unequal ones 
being at a diſtance from each other, conſlitute what we call 
an Interval in muſic ; which | is properly a a a: Miftance of tune, be- 
tween two ſounds. 

Interval; are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and compound, 

A jimple Interval, is without parts or diviſions.“ 

A compound one, conſiſts of ſeveral lefler Intervals. 8 
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Thoſe in the 5 line god the ſimple Intervals, the 
other three the compound ones, i. e. ſuch as are either. Au- 


bled, tripled, or quadrupled. 
To reduce a compound Interval to a fools one, Mr, Brof- 


ſard gives us this rule; from the.. denominator thereof, ſays 


that author, take foven; and the cypher remaining, is the 
fumple interval; as from a thirteenth take ſeven, there remains 
ſix, which ſhews the thirteenth to be the ſixth doubled; again, 
from twenty ſix take ſeven. three times, which are twenty one, 
and five remains, therefore, ſays he, the- twenty ſixth appears 
to be the fifth quadrupled. 

But this diſtinction, into ſimple nd compound, regards 
be becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt 
Interval. Beſides by a ſimple Interval, here is not meant the 
leaſt practiſed, but ſuch as tho it were equal to two or more 
leſſer, which are. in uſe; yet when we would make a ſound 
move ſo far up and down, we en * immediately from 
one of it's terms to the other. | | 

W hat is meant by a compound Eitowank; then will be very 
plain; it is ſuch whoſe terms are in practice, taken either in 
immediate ſucceſſion, or ſubh where the ſound is made to 
riſe and fall from the one to the other, by touching ſome in- 
termediate degrees; ſo that the whole becomes a compoſition 
of all the Intervals from one extream to the other. 

What we now call a ſimple Interval, the antients called 


-- 


Diaſtem; and our compound one they called Syſtem. Each 


of theſe have differences; even of the ſimple, there are ſome 
greater and ſome leſſer, but they are always diſcord 3 .. but of 
the compound or ſyſtem, ſome are concord, and others diſ= 
cord. Uniſons *tis plain, cannot poſſibly have any variety; 
for when there is no difference, as in uniſonance, which flows 
from a relation of equality, *tis evident there can be no di- 
ſtinction: Uniſons therefore are often called concords, (the? 
they may not properly be ſo called.) But an Interval depend- 
ing on a difference of tune, or a relation of inequality, ad- 
mits of variety; and ſo the terms of every Interval, accord- 
NZ 
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ing to their particular Relation or difference, make either 
concord or diſcord, See Cox cox and DiscorD. 

Some indeed, have reſtrained the word concord to Interval, 
making it include a difference of tune : Intervals, tis plain, 
may differ in magnitude, and there may be an infinite varie- 
ty, according to the poſſible degrees of tune; for there is 
no difference ſo great ot ſo little, but a greater or leſſer may 
poſſibly be conceived ; *tis true, with regard to practice, there 
are limits which are the greateſt and leaſt Interval our ears 
can judge of, and which may actually be produced by voice 
or inſtrument. | 8 | 

The degrees of tune are proportional to the number of vi- 
brations of the/ſonorous body, in a given time; or the ve- 
locity of their courſes and recourſes. Now theſe differences 
in tune conſtitute, as has been already faid, the Intervall in 
muſic ; theſe therefore muſt be greater or leſſer, as the dif - 
ferences are; and *tis the quantity of theſe, which is the 
ſubject of the mathematical part of muſic. 
Theſe Intervals are meaſured, not in the ſimple differences 
or arithmetical ratios of the numbers expreſfing their vibra- 
tions or lengths, but in their geometric ratios, So that the 
fame Interval depends upon ſame geometric ratios, and 
dice verſa ; it is however to be obſerved, that in comparing 
the equality of the Intervals, the ratios expreſſing them, 
muſt be all of one ſpecies, otherwiſe this abſurdity would 
follow, that the fame two ſounds may make different Ju- 
tervals. - we c et N 

To deſcribe the particular methods of meaſuring the in- 
equality of Intervals would be too tedious: This one rule may 
be obſerved, that to determine in general, -which of two or 
more Intervals ispreateſt ; take all the ratios as proper frac- 
tions, and the leaſt fraction will be the greateſt Iuterval. 

The ancients were extreamly divided: about the meaſuring 
of Intervals, Pythagoras and his followers meafured them by 
the ratios of numbers. They ſuppoſed the differences of gra- 
vity and acuteneſs to depend on the different velocities of the 
motions that cauſe found ; and thought therefore, that they 
could only be acurately meaſured by the ratios of thoſe velo- 
cities; which ratios were fir{t inveſtigated by Pythagoras, on 
occaſion of his paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, and obſerving a con- 
cord between the found of the hammers ſtriking on the an- 
vil. Ari/toxenus oppoſed this: He thought reaſon and mathe- 
matics had nothing to do in the caſe, and that ſenſe was the 
only judge in the difpute ; the other being too ſubtile to be of 
any uſe. He therefore determined the octave, fifth, and 
fourth, which are the moſt fimple concords, by the ear; _ 
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by the difference of the fourth and fifth, he found out the 
tone, which he ſettled as an Interval the ear could judge of, 
he meaſured every Hiterual by various additions and fub- 
ſtractions, made of thofe mentioned one with another. 

Ptolemy keeps a middle way between the two ; he finds 
fault with one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the other 
for exchuding ſenfe ; and ſhews how theſe two might mu- 
tually affift each other in this matter. See Tone and 
TuNE. | 

Ariſtoxenus ſays there are two principal differences in In- 
tervals, the firſt is that of magnitude, and the other as being 
concord and diſcord ; for, ſays he, every concord differs in 
magnitude from every diſcord ; which . may be interpreted, 
that every Interval is of a different compaſs or extent from 
another. As concords and diſcords, Intervals have many dif- 
ferences, but of theſe, ſays he, magnitude is the principal. 
But Euclid reckons five differences of Intervals, firſt in mag- 
nitude; ſecond in kind; third, in being either concord or diſcord; 
fourth, in being ſimple or compounded; and laſtly, rational 
or irrational. Firſt then, Intervals differ in magnitude, in 
which feſpect ſome are called minor, ſuch as ditonus, triemi- 
| tonium, tonus, hemitonium and dieſis; others major, as diateſ- 

faron, diapente, and diapaſon. In the genus or kind Intervals 
differ, as being either diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic, i. e. 
divided as each of theſe require. As concords and diſcords 
they differ, the concords are diateſſaron, diapente, diapaſon, 
and the like; and all Intervals leſs than a fourth or diateſſaron, 
are diffonant, as well as thofe fituated between the concords. 
And laſtly, they differ as to rational and irrational ; rational 
Intervalsare ſuch as we can diſtinguiſh by cyphers, as the tone, 
hemitonium, ditonus, tritene, &c, The irrational, are ſuch 
whoſe magnitudes vary in an irrational manner, i. e. fo that 
we cannot fx a certain proportion between their two extreams 
in numbers. - | 

INTRADA, an entry, much the ſame as prelude, or 
overture. See PRELUDE and OVERTURE. 

IONIC Mode, a light and airy fort of ſoft and melting 
ſtrains. See Mops. | | 

The loweſt chord of this mode is C ſol ut; it's final the 
ſame ; it's dominant, which divides it's octave harmonically, 
(i. e. the fifth below,) is G re ſol, it ends on C ſol ut; tis 
nearly our fifth tone, and is by ſome accounted the firſt na- 
tural mode, *tis often tranſpoſed a fourth higher in F ut fa, 
by B flat. | | 

IRREGOLARFE, irregular, or not according to the 
common and accepted rules, Modes are called irregular when 
their 
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their compaſs or extent is too great, i. e. when they run many 
degrees both above and below their octaves, or have ſome 
other Irregularities: and a cadence is faid to be irregular when 
it docs not end upon one of the eſſential chords of the mode, 


in which the piece is compoſed. 

ISTESSO, or L'IsT Esso, the ſame ; as, far P:fteſſo— do 
the ſame thing; cantar J iſteſſo, —ſing the ſame 3 iſteſſo ſuono.— 
the ſame ſound, &c. 

JULE, a kind of hymn ſung by the Greeks, and after 
them by the Romans in the time of their harveſt, in honour of 
Ceres and Bacchus ; in order to render thoſe deities pro- 
pitious, 

'The word is derived from the Greek NO, or ed, a 
heaf, ; this hymn was ſometimes called the Demitrule or De- 
Nitriule, i. c. the Jule of Ceres, 
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E Y, a certain fundamental note or tone, to which the 
whole piece, be it Concerto, Sonata, Cantata. &c, is 
accommodated, and with which it ufually begins, but always 
ends. a 5 N 
To get an idea of the uſe of the Ky, it may be obſerved, 
that as in oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal perſon 
or thing, to which the diſcourſe is referr'd, and which is 
always kept in view, that nothing unnatural or foreign to 
the fabject may be brought in; ſo in every regular piece of 
muſic, there is one ſound, v:z. the Key, which regulates all 
the reſt ; the piece begins and ends in this ; and this is as it 
were the muſical ſubject, to which a regard muſt be had in 
all the other ſounds of the piece. | 
Again, as in oration there are ſeveral diſtinct articles 
which refer to different ſubjects, yet ſo as they may have a 
viſible connection with the principal ſubject, which regulates 
and influences the whole; ſo in muſic, there may be various 
ſubaltern ſubjects, that is, various Keys, to which the diffe- 
rent parts of the piece may belong ; but then they muſt be 
all under the influence of the firſt and principal Key, and 
have a connection with it. | „ 
Now to give a more diſtin notion of the Key, we muſt 
obſerve, that the octave contains in it the whole principles 
of muſic, both with reſpect to conſonance, or harmony, and 
ſucceſſion or melody; and that if the ſcale be conti- 
nued to a double octave, there will in that caſe be ſeven 
different orders of the degrees of an octave, proceeding from 
the ſeven different letters, with which the tetms of the ſcale 
are marked. Any given ſound therefore, i. e. a ſound of 
any determinate pitch of tune, may be made the Key of the 
piece, by applying to it the ſeven natural notes, ariſing from 
the diviſion of an octave, and repeating the octave above 
and below at pleaſure. The given note is applied as the 
principal note or Key of the piece, by making frequent 
cloſes or cadences upon it; and in the progreſs of the me- 
lody, no other than thoſe ſeven natural ſounds can be admitted, 
while the piece continues in that Key; every other found 
being foreign to the fundamental of Key : For inſtance, ſuppoſe a 
ſong begun on any ſound, and carried upwards and downwards 
by degrees, and harmonical diſtances, ſo as never to touch any 
ſounds but what are feferrable to that firſt as a fundamental, 
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7. e. are the true ſounds of the natural ſcale proceeding from 
the fundamental; and let the melody be fo conducted thro? 
thoſe natural ſounds, as to cloſe and terminate in the funda- 
mental, or any of its octaves above or below, that note is 
called the Key of the melody, becauſe it governs all the reſt, 
limitting them ſo far, as that they muſt be, to it, in relation 
of the ſeven eſſential ſounds of an octave; and when 
other is brought in, *tis called going out of the Key ; from 
which this way of ſpeaking, v:z. a ſong continuing or going 
out of the Key, it may be obſerved, that the whole octave 
with all its natural ſounds, come under the idea of a Key, 
tho” the fundamental or principal ſound is in a more particular 
manner ſo call'd ; in which laſt ſenſe of the word Ney (viz. 
where it is applied to one fundamental) another ſound is faid 
to be out of the Key, when it has not the relation to that 
fundamental, of any of the natural ſounds belonging to 
the concinnous diviſion of the octave. | ; 
Here too, it muſt be added with reſpect to the two different 
diviſions of the octave; that a ſound may belong to the ſame 
Key, i. e. habe a juft muſical relation to the ſame fundamental 
in the one kind of diviſion, and be out of the Ty in reſpect of 
the other. Now a piece of muſic may be carried through 
ſeveral Keys; i. e. it may begin in any one Rey, and be led out 
of that into another, by introducing ſome ſound foreign to 
the firſt, and ſo on to another; but a regular piece of muſic 
mult not only return to the firſt Key, but thoſe Keys too muſt 
have a particular connection with the firſt. It may be added, 
that thoſe other Keys muſt be ſome of the natural ſounds of 
the principal Key, tho' not any of them at pleaſure. | 
As to the diſtinctions, we have already .obſery'd, that to 
conſtitute any given note or found, a Key, or fundamental, 
it muſt have the ſeven eſſential, or natural ſounds added to it, 
out of which, or their octaves, all thoſe of the piece muſt be 
taken, while it keeps within the Key; i. e. within the govern- 
ment of that fundamental. Og 
"Tis evident therefore, that there are but two different 
ſpecies of Keys, which ariſe according as we join the greater 
or leſſer third, theſe being always accompanied with the ſixth 
and ſeventh of the ſame ſpecies, the third greater: for inſtance, 
with the ſixth and ſeventh greater, and the third lefler with 
fixth and feventh of the ſame ſpecies, that is leſſer. And this 
diſtinction is expreſs'd, under the name of a ſharp Key, which 
is that with the third greater, Ic. and the flat Key, with the 
third leſſer, G c. whence *tis plain, that how many different 
cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, there can be but two Keys, if 
we conſider the eſſential difference of Keys ; every 4 
. 5 
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either flat or ſharp, and every ſharp ay being the - ſame as to 
melody, as well as a flat ene. It mutt be obſerved hcwever, 
that in common practice, the Keys are ſaid to be_difterent, 
where nothing is conſidered but the different pitch or tune af 
the ſound on which the different cloſes are made. Jn 
which ſenſe the ſame. piece. is ſaid to be in a different Key, 
according as it begun in different degrees of tune. 
To prevent any confuſion. which might ariſe from-uſing the 
ſame word in different ſenſes, Mr Malcolm. prqpoſes the ward 
Mode to be ſubſtituted inſtead. of the word Ky, in the for- 
mer ſenſe; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious gonſtitu- 
tions of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural 
ſounds, beſides the fundamental; and in regard there are two 
ſpecies of it, he propoſes, that with the greater third be called 
the greater Mode, and that with the leſſer third the leſs Mode, 
appropriating the word Key to thoſe notes of the piece on 
which the cadence is made; all of which may be called 
different Keys, in reſpect of their different degrees of tune. 
To diſtinguiſh then accurately between a Mode and a Key, 
he gives us this definition, viz. An octave, with all its natural 
and eſſential degrees is a Mode, with reſpect to the conſtitu- 
tion or manner of dividing it; but with reſpec to its place in 
the ſcale of muſic, i. e. the degrees or pitch of tune, it is a 
Key. Tho? that name is — — applied to the fundamen- 
tal: Whence it follows, that the ſame Mode may be with 
different Keys, i. e. an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the 
ſame order and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame 
Mode, and yet be begun higher or lower, that is, be taken at 
different degrees of tune, with reſpe& to the whole, which 


makes different Keys, and vice verſa, that the ſame Key may be 


with different Modee, i. e. the extreams of two octaves may 
be in the ſame degree of tune; and the diviſion of them be 
different. See Mop ULAT ION, HARMONY, MELopy, 
and CLE FF. 3 

KEYS alſo ſignify thoſe little pieces in the fore part of an 
Organ, Spinnet, or Harpſichord, by means whereof the jacks 
play, ſo as to ſt rike the ſtrings of the inſtrument; and wind 
is given. to the pipes by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of the 
found board. They are in number twenty-eight, or twenty- 


nine. In large organs there are ſeveral ſets of the Leys, ſome 


to play the ſecondary Organ, ſome for the main body, ſome for 
the Trumpet, and ſome for the ecchoing Trumpet, &c. in 
ſome there are but a part that play, and the reſt for ornament. 
There are twenty ſlits in the large Keys, which make half 
notes. Mr Bahouski of Douliez pretends to have invent. 
ed a new kind of Keys vaſtly preferable to the common _ 
WI 
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with which, he ſays, be can expreſs ſounds which follow each 
other in a continual geometrical proportion, and fo can 
furniſh all the ſounds in muſic, and by conſequence all the 
imaginary intervals and accords ; whereas the common Keys 
do but furniſh ſome of them. 

KR OUS TA, a term intirely Greek, See STROMEN- 
TP. 

KYRIE, ſometimes writ by the [tal:ians Chirie) the 
vocative caſe of a Greek word, ſignify ing Lord. Moſt Maſſes 
begin with this word; ſometimes tis uſed for a piece of muſic, 


as we find, @ fine K Jrie, a Hrie well compoſed, Cc. See 
Mk ss A. 


LA 


1 


A, is a fable, by which Guido amt the laſt 

ſound in each Hexachord, if it begins in C it anſwers to 
our A, if in G to E; if in F to D; when it is A in our 
ſcale, it marks the Proſſambanomenos of the firſt octave, the 
Meſe of the ſecond, and Nete Hpperbolæon of the third octave 
of the ancient ſyſtem. See SYST EM, PROSLAMBAN®- 
MENoOs, c. 

LACHRIMOSO, or La camo ſignifies in a 
wailing plaintive manner. See LAN GUIDO. 

LAMENTATIONE, ſignifies to play or ſing in 4 
lamenting mournful manner, and therefore pretty ſlow. See 
LARGO, GRAVE, and ADAG1o. 

LAN GUENT E, languiſbing and ſoft. 

LAN GUIDO, the ſame as Languente. 

LARGE, the greateſt meaſure of muſical quantity; one 
Large containing two longs, one long two breves, and one 
breve two ſemi-breves; and ſo on in duple proportion. See 
CHARACTER. 

LARGET TO, ſignifies a movement ſomething ſlow, 
yet a little quicker than largo. See LARGO. 

LARGO, a flow movement, 7. e. one degree quicker 
than grave, and two than adagio. See ADAG1o, GRAvE, 
and TaARDo. 

LAUDA Syon Saluatorem. See SEQUENZA, 

LEDGER 25 INE, is that which, when the aſcending 
and deſcending notes run very high or very low, is added to the 
ſtaff of five lines; there are ſometimes many of theſe lines 
_ above and below the ſtaff, to the number of four or 

ve | 

LE ERA Vola, a kind of muſical -inflrument of the 
firing kind. See LYRA. — | 

LEGABLLI.. See Nor a. 

LE GAT A. See Nor A and 8838 

LE GAT O or OBTIGATO. See QOBLIGATO. 

LEOGATO Contrapunto. See COUNTERPOINT and Sy N- 
COPE, 

LEGATo, confined or conſtrained by certain rules for 
ſome deſign, thus they ſay, canone Legato, &c. See CAN ON E. 

Nete LEGaTo, is when this I, or this — mark is 
found over or under the heads of Fn ; this is what we call 
tying them, and is done when they are Properly but one note, 

but 
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but obliged to be ſeparated into two, becauſe half is found at 
the end of one bar, and the other half in the beginning of 
the following; or becauſe theſe two halves are in different 
parts of the meaſure ; this is alſo called fyncope. See Sy x- 
CAPE. :..: 

Notes. of different pitches of tune are frequently tyed to- 
gether, when there are many for the pronounciation of one 
ſyllable, which is likewiſe ealled prolation. See Por A- 
TION. 

LEGATURA, a tying or binding together ; ie la- 
lians often called ſyncopes gature, becauſe they are made by 
the Legature of many notes; but there is another fort of Te- 
gature for breves, when there are many on different lines or 
jpaces, which are to be ſung to one ſyllable. See SYNGoPE. 

It muſt here be obſerved, the breves alone are capable of 
this ſpecies of Legature, by reaſon their figure only wilt ad- 
mit of being placed ſo cloſe together, as to ſeem one character 


unleſs ther e 


be occaſion to place a ſemi- circle either above or below them, 
to ſhew that they are tyed. 


This Legature regards common time only, 
Theſe breves muſt again be conſidered as funyle, a having 
a tail, and as being of different colours. 


Ficſt then, ib they be {imple ft and aſcend, they con- 


only, tho' placed on different degrees thus 


tain their natural quantity, i. e. each two ſemi-breves, A. But 
if deſcending, they contain four, if only two follow one a- 
nother, B. If there are three or four following ones, the firſt 


and laſt contains each four ſemi- breves, and the ade ones 
but two, C. 
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Secondly, if they have tails Fo "x and the. tait be turned 


5 


upwards, the breves contain only one an, as well af- 
cending as deſcending. | But if it be marked downward, 
the breve then contains it's natural quantity. 3 

This ſpecies of Legature was invented only by Naſi the 


minim being round, could not be uſed , And. the ſemi: 
Circle was not at that time in aſe, 


I 
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It may be here remarked, that ordinarily the firſt breve 
alone of every Legature has a tail, and that commonly placed 
on the left ſide. | ES | | 
Laſtly, If they be of different colours, i. e. if the firſt be 
white or open in the middle, and the ſecond black, the firſt 
contains a ſemi-breve, and the ſecond a pointed minim. 
| 1 | 


Theſe are the principal Legatures, beſides which there are 
many others, for which ſee Nor A. Ho 
LEGERMENT, lighth, gently, with care and eaſe. 
LEG GIARDO, or LROGOGOIARDAMEN TE, gayly, 
lively, brick, See ALLEGRO. | 
LENTE, or LENTEMENT E, ſignifies a flow move- 
ment, much the ſame as largo. See LARGo. 
LENTO, the ſame as lente. | 
Tre LENT EMENT, ſignifies, very flow, or a move- 
ment that is between grave and largo. 1 5 
LEPSIS. See Usus. | : 
LEVARE Antiphonam, is to begin or open the firſt 
note of an anthem. 
LEUTO, a muſical inſtrument of the ftring kind. See 
LUTE. | | | 
LIBERO, free, wunconfined, the ſame with ſciolto, and 
contrary to legato, See LEGATo and SCIOLTO. | 
LICHANOS, rather Lycnanos, which ſee, 
LIDIAN. See LYDIAN. | 
LIGATURA, more properly LEGATURA. See 
LEGATURA. | 
LINEA, Line, is the name of thoſe ſtrokes drawn hori- 
zontally on a piece of paper, on and between which, the 
characters and notes of muſic are diſpoſed ; their number is 
commonly five, when another is added for one, two, or 
more notes, it is called a Ledger Line. See LEDGER, Some 
ſay that it is to Guido Aretine we owe their invention; they 
are very commodious, and greatly aſſiſt the imagination in di- 
ſtinguiſhing low notes from high ones. Upon their firſt in- 
troduction only the Lines were uſed, and the ſpaces were then 
unregardet. 8 | 
LIRA. SeeLyRE. g 3 
LITANTIA, the litany of the church. See Mess A. 
LIT TU Us, is a ſtaff uſed by the Hugurs, in the form 
of a croſier. We frequently "fee it on medals, with the 
EY | R | other 
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other pontifical inſtruments. Aulus Gellius ſays it was bigger 
in the place where it was crooked, than elſewhere ; ſome derive 
the word from the Greek, xi] &, ſomething that makes a ſhrill 
or acute ſound, which was the property of this inſtrument. 

LOCRICO, or LocRENSͤE, is one of the ancient 
tones or modes, which Gaudentius the Philoſopher, according 
to Zarlin, called Commune or Hõpodorio. See Hy poDoRic 
and TVU ONO. 


LONG A, or Loxs, a character of muſic, contain- 


ing four ſemi-breves, in common time, and conſequently eight 
minims; unleſs tyed to a breve, for it's content in ſuch caſe, 
ſee LEGATURE. 

The Long is uſually equal to two breves. See CHARACTER. 

LUTE, a muſical inſtrument with ftrings, It had 
anciently but five rows of ſtrings, but in courſe of time, four, 
five, or ſix more have been added. 

The Lute conſiſts of four parts, viz. the table, the body or 
belly, which has nine or ten ſides, the neck, which has nine 
or ten ſtops or diviſions marked with ſtrings, and the head or 
croſs, where the ſcrews for raiſing and lowering the ſtrings 
to a proper pitch of tune, are fixed. In the middle of the 
table, there is a roſe or paſſage for the ſound. There is alſo 
a bridge that the ſtrings are faſtened to, and a piece of ivory 
between the head and the neck, to which the other extremi- 
ties of the ſtrings are fitted. In playing, the ſtrings are ſtruck 
with the right hand, and with the left the ſtops are preſſed. 

We call the temperament of the Lute the proper alteration 
that is to be made in the intervals, both with regard to conſo- 
nance and diſſonance, in order to render them more perfect 
on this inſtrument. 2 

Some derive the word from the German Laute, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing, or from Lauten ſonare, to ſound ; Scaliger 
and Bochart derive it from the Arabic Allaud. 

The Lutes of Boulogne are eſteemed the beſt, on account of 
the wood, which is ſaid w have an uncommon diſpoſition for 
producing a ſweet ſound, | 

LYCHANOIDES, is the middle ſound of thoſe 
which Bacchus and others call Spiſſi. See SPISSUS. 

LYCHANOS Fhpaton, a Greek term, which ſignifies 
that of the principal notes, which is ſtruck with the fore 
tinger : it was the fourth chord of the Lyre, and anſwers to the 
D la re, of the found octave of the modern ſyſtem. SeeLyYRE 
and SYSTEM. | 

LycHAN OSG Meſon, that of the middle notes that is 
truck with the fore finger: it was the ſeventh chord of the Ein 
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and anſwers to the G re ſo] of the ſecond octave of the Organ 
See SYSTEM and LyRE, - 

LYDIAN Mode, a doleful and lamenting ſort of 
muſic, the deſcant being in flow time, See DEsCANT and 
Mont, or T v ono. g | 

The toweſt chord of this mode was F ut fa, it's dominant 
which divided it's octave harmonically, was C fol ut, and it's 
final Fut fa ; tis our ſixth tone: tho' Alypius reckons the 
Lydian the firſt mode. 

LYRA Viol, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtringed kind; 
thence comes the expreſſion of playing the Leera way, cor- 
ruptly for Lyra way. See LyRE. 5 

LYRE, the fame with Cythara, a Harp; a ſtringed in- 
ſtrument much uſed among the ancients, ſaid to have been in- 
vented by Mercury, on occaſion of his finding a dead ſhell fiſh 
(by the Greeks called Chelone, and by the Latins Teſtudo) left 
on the ſhore after an inundation of the river Nie; of the 
ſhell whereof he formed the Jyre, mounting it with ſeven 
ſtrings, as Lucian ſays, and adding a jugum to it, to ſtretch 


and flacken them, 


Boztins relates the opinion of ſome, who ſay that Mercury's 
Lyre had but four ſtrings, in imitation of the mundane mu- 
{ic of the four elements. Diodorus Siculus ſays it had but 
three, in imitation of the three ſeaſons of the year, which 
were all the Greeks counted, ſpring, ſummer, and winter. Ni- 
comachus, Horace, Lucian, and many other ancient authors, 
make it have ſeven ſtrings, in imitation of the ſeven planets 


This three, four, or ſeven ſtringed inſtrument Mercury gave 


to Orpheus, (ſays Nicomachus) who being torn to pieces by the 


Bacchanals, the Lyre was hung up by the Lesbians in Apollo's 


temple. Others again, ſays that author, refer it's invention. 
to Cadmus Agenor's fon, Others ſay that Pythagoras found it 
in ſome temple in Egypt, and added an eighth firing. Nics- 
machus again ſays, when Orpheus was killed, his Lyre was caſt 
into the ſea, and thrown up at Antiſſa, a city of Lesbos, whe! & 
the fiſhers finding it, gave it to Teſpander, who carried it into 


£gypt and called himſelf the inventor. 


Mr Barnes, in his Prolegomena to his edition of Anacreon, has 


an enquiry into the antiquity and ſtructure of the Lyre ; of 


which he makes Jubal the firſt inventor, 
For the ſeveral changes that this inſtrument underwent by 


the addition of new ſtrings, he obſerves, that according to 


Diodorus, it had originally but three ſtrings, whence it was 
called tricordos, Afterwards it had ſeven, as appears frem 
Homer, Pindar, Horace, Virgil, &c, 
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Feſtus Anienus gives the Lyre of Orpheus nine ſtrings; Da- 
did mentions an inſtrument of that ſort, ſtrung with ten 
ſtrings, in Pſalterio decca chordo; Feen of ilefus, ad- 
ded four to the old ſeven, which made eleven. Feſephus, in 
his Tewiſh Antiquities, makes mention of one with twelve 
ſtrings, which afterwards were encreaſed to eighteen. Ana- 
creon himſelf ſays, p. 253 of Barnes's Edition, Canto viginti 
zotis chordis. As for the modern Lyre, or Welch Harp, con- 
fiſting of forty ſtrings, *tis ſufficiently known. 

When the Lyre had ſeven ſtrings, they were thus denomi- 
nated according to Boetins; the firſt, ſays he, was called Hy- 
paton, g. d. major or honorabilior ; the ſecond, Parhypate, 
as being next to Hypate ; the third, Lychanos, becauſe ſtruck 
with the fore finger ; the ſourth, Meje, by reaſon of it's 
ſeat in the middle; the fifth, Parameſe, as being next to the 
Meſe; the ſixth, ee from it's ſituation next to the 
laſt called Neate, or Nete, q. d. inferior: In the compaſs of 
theſe ſeven ſounds, were comprehended two fourths, called 
conjoint fourths, becauſe the ſame found Meſe was the loweſt 
chord of one, and the higheſt of the other. 

When the number encreaſed to eight they ſtood the ſame, 
only that one inſerted by Samius Lychaon, between Parameſe 
and Paranete, called Trite. See TRITE. 

Theſe ſeven ſtrings were tuned diatonically. See Di1a- 
TONIC. 

As the ſeven ſounds above made two conjoint fourths, theſe 
eight made two disjoint, for from Hypate to Meſe was one, 
and from Parameſe to Nete the other ; fo that between Meſe 
and Perameſe there was a tone major, called by Bacchius the 
dirxentic tone, becauſe it disjoined thoſe fourths. 

Prophraſtus added a ninth chord below Zypate, and called 
it Hyper hypate; Eſtiachus added a tenth below this, and Ti- 
m2n2theus the eleventh ; in this ſtate of the Zyre, the names of 
it's chords were theſe. Hypate Hypaton, Parhypate Hypaton, 
\Lychanos Fiypaton, Hypate Meſon, Parhypate Meſon, Lychanos 
Meſon, Meje, Parameſe, Trite Diezeugmenon, Paranete Die. 
2 ergmenm, ard Nete Diezeugmenon. From Hypate Hypaton 
to Hypate Meſs), a rd from Hypate Meſon to Meſe, were 
two conjoint fourths ; and from Parameſe” to Nete Diezeug- 
menen, à disjoint one, that is, ſeparated from the others by the 
dictentic tone, between Meſe and Parameſe. See CON JOINT 
and DIEZZEU TIC. 

But that the Maj ſhould be ſituated nearer the middle, and 
not riſe fo cloſe to Nete, another fourth was added, called the 
Hyperbalzon tetrachord above Nete Diezeugmenon, viz. Trite 


| Hyperboleon, Paranete Hiperbaleon, and Nete Hyperbolzon, 


| which 
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which made two conjoint fourths from Parameſe; theſe two 
notwithſtanding, were called disjoint from the other, by rea- 
ſon of the above- mentioned diexeutic tone. 

This was not enough, for ſtill there was ſeven ſounds above 
and but ſix below eſe; to remedy which, they added one below 
| Hypate Hypatan, and called it Proflambanomenos, it was a tone 

t major below it, and made an octave to Meſe, fo that it's 

chords then ſtood in the following order. 

The names of the chords of the ancient Lyre: 
1 Proflambanomenss, | 

I FHypate Hypaton. 

: 2 Parhbypate Hypaton, 

: 3 Lychanes Hypaton. 

: 4 Hypate Meſon. 

2 Parhypate Meſon. 

3 Lychanos Meſon. 

: 4+ 

: 1 Parameſe. 

2 Trite Diezeugmenon. 

3 Paranete Diezeugmenon. 

: 4 Nete Diezeugmenon. 

2 Trite Hyperbolæon. 
3 Paranete Hyperbalzon. 
4 Nete Hyperbolzon. | 


e From Proflambanomenos to Hypate Meſon was a fifth; from 
. that to Meſe a fourth; from Maſe to Parameſe a tone major; 
7 from Meſe to Nete Diezeugmenon, a fifth; and from thence to 


S 


0 


e Nete Hyperbolzon, a fourth; and from Praſſambanomenos to 
Meſe was a ſingle octave; to Nete Hyperbelzon a double one. 
d See each of theſe names under it's proper article, PRos LA M- 
j— BANOMENOs, Oc rAVvE, FOURTH, FIFTH, Sc. 
pf From the Lyre, which all agree to have been the firſt in- 
, ſtrument of the ſtring kind in Greece, aroſe an infinite num- 
95 ber of others, differing in ſhape and number of ſtrings, as the 
. Pſalterion, Trigon, Sambuca, Pectris, Magadis, Barbiton, Te- 
n ſtudo, (the ah, are uſed promiſcuouſly by Horace, with Cy- 
re thara and Lyra) Epigonium, Simmicium, and Pandoron, which 
7 were all ſtruck with the hand or a plectrum, or a little iron rod. 
e We have no ſatisfactory account of their ſhape, ſtruc- 
7 ture, or number of ſtrings; their bare names only, have 
been by the ancients tranſmitted to us. We 
id | We find indeed numbers of inſtruments on old medals, 
1 but whether they are any of theſe, we cannot find out. 
te The Jyre among poets, painters, ſtatuaries, carvers, in- 
bs - gravers, Sc. is attributed to Apollo and the Muſes. * 
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MADPRIGAL, is a little piece of poetry, the verſes 
whereof are free and eaſy, uſually unequal ; it borders on a 
fonet and an epigram, but has not the briskneſs of the one or the 
poignancy of the other; but the thoughts therein are eaſy and 
agreeable, Several compoſers have made fine pieces of muſic 
to this ſort of verſes, even from one to eight parts, the ſtyle 
whereof the Italians call Stylo Madrigaleſca. See STYLE. 

MADRIGALESCO Shlo. See STYLE. 

MAESTOSO, or Maeſtuoſo, intimates to play with 
grandeur, and conſequently flow, but yet with ſtrength and 
frmneſs. 

MAESTRO di Capella, a maſter of muſic, See Ca- 
PELLA. 

MAGADE, or Magas, the name 3 a muſical inſtrument 
uſed among the ancients. 

There were two kinds of Magades: one a ſtringed 8 
ment; the invention whereof is, by ſome, aſcribed to Sappbo; 
by others, to the Lydians; and by others, to Timotheus 
Mileſus. The other was a kind of Flute which at the 
ſame time yielded very high and very low ſounds ; the for- 
mer was improved by Timotheus, who is ſaid to have been im- 
peached of a crime, for that by encreaſing the number of 
chords, he ſpoiled and diſcredited the ancient muſic. See 
FrorkE, FisTULA and LY RE. Magas is alſo the bridge 
of any inſtrument. 

MAGGIORE, Major, greater, as a third major means 
a greater or ſharp third. See TH IRD. 

MAJOR and Minor, are ſpoken of imperfect OY 

which differ from each other by a ſemi-tone minor, See CoN- 
coRD, Minor and SEMITONE, 

MANICHORD, a muſical inftrument in the form of 
a Spinet. See SPINET and CLARICHORD, 

It's ſtrings, like thoſe of the Clarichord, are covered with 
little pieces of cloth, to deaden the ſound as well as ſoften it; 
whence it is called the dumb Spinet ; and is much uſed in nun- 
neries, by reaſon the nuns who learn, may play without diſ- 
turbing the ſilence of their gloomy cells. | 

Du Cange derives the word from monochord, from a ſup- 
poſition that this inftrument had but one ſtring ; ; but he is muci, 
miſtaken, it has fifty or more. 


MANNER, a particular way of ging or playing; 
WHICH, 
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which is often expeſſed by ſaying he has a good or pretty 
Manner. at. | = 7 
 MANIERA Diſtendente, Quieta, & Reftringente, See 
Mur Arto. | 
MANO Harmonica. See HAND. 
MASCHARADA, a Maſquerade; this word is applied 
alſo to muſic compoſed for the geſtures of pantomimes, buf- 
foons, mimics, and ſuch groteſque characters. See Music. 
M ASSIMA is a note or character made in a long ſquare 


with a tail to it thus | ; It contains eight ſemibreves in 
common time. 


This character is diſuſed in the modern muſic, for they have 


found other ways to ſeparate the bars, and to mark the length 
of notes. See PoinT, NoTE of Augmentation, &c, 
MASSINO Syfema. See SYSTEM. : 
MASTER Note, the meaſure note or key. See Mex a- 
SURE, KEY, DoMINANT, CLEFF. 
MAXIMA. See Mass1MA, Mopo and TEMPO. 
ME AN Proportion, is the ſecond of any three proportions; 
but in muſic Mean is more properly ſaid of the tenor or 
middle parts, as being the Mean between the treble which 


is the high extream, and the baſs or low one. See TREBLE, 


TENork and Bass. 
MEASURE, is the interval or ſpace of time, which the 
perſon, who regulates the time, takes between the raiſing and 
letting fall his hand, in order to conduct the movement, ſome- 
times quicker and ſometimes ſlower, according to the muſic 
or ſubject that is to be ſung or played. See TIME. 15 
The ordinary common Meaſure is a ſecond or ſixtieth part 
of a minute, which is nearly the ſpace between the beats of the 
| pulſe and the heart; the ſyſtole or contraction anſwering to the 
elevation of the hand, and it's diaſtole or dilation to the letting 
it fall. | | 3 
The Meaſure uſually takes up the ſpace that a pendulum of 
two foot and a half long imploys in making a ſwing or vibra- 
tion. See VIBRATION. | | 
The Meaſure is regulated according to the different qualities 
or value of the notes of the piece; by which the time that each 
note is to take up is expreſſed. Semibreves, for inſtance, hold 
one riſe, and one fall, and that is called the whole Meaſure : 
The minim one riſe or one fall; a crotchet half a riſe or half 
a fall, there being four crotchets in a full Meaſure. See Nor E, 
SEMIBREVE, MiINIM, &c. | WM 
This regards common or binary Meaſure, wherein the riſe 
(and fall of the hand are equal. Wo 
| Toernary 
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Ternary or triple Meaſure is that wherein the fall is double 
the riſe, or e contra; or where two minims are played during a 
riſe and but one in a fall; and vice verſa; to this purpoſe the 
number three, or 4 &c. are placed at the beginning of the lines 
when the Meaſure is intended to be triple, and a ſemicircle C 
when it is to be common. For a farther and clearer explanation 
hereof, ſee IME, TRIPLE, PRoOLAT1ON, PornT, c. 

The rife and falling of the hand the Greets call apo; and Geis; 
St Auguſtin calls it plauſus, and the Spaniards compaſs, 

MEDIA. Sce MesEg and SY8TEM. | 

MEDIANTE, the mediant of a mode, is that chord 
which is a third higher than the final, or that divides the fifth of 
every authentic mode into two thirds. See Mo p E and THIRD. 

MEDIARUM Extenta. See LyCHANos ME SON. 

MEDIARUM Principalis. See HypaTE Mgeson, 

Mepiarunm S principalis. See PARHYPATE ME- 
SON and SYSTEM. 

Proe MEDIA. See PARAMESE andSYSTEM. 

MEDIUS Harmonicus. See MEAN and TRIAS. 

MELISMATICO Styl, See STYLE. 

MELODY, is the agreeable effect of different ſounds 
ranged and diſpoſed in ſucceſſion ; ſo that Melody is the effect 
only of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by which it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from harmony, though in common ſpeech theſe two are 
frequently confounded. 

Harmony is the reſult of the union of two or more con- 
cording muſical ſounds, heard in conſonance, i. e. at one and 
the ſame time; ſo that this is the effect of two parts at leaſt; 
as therefore a continual ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produce 
Melody, fo does a continued combination of thoſe produce 
harmony. See HARMONY, ConcoRD and Muse. 

Though the term Melody is chiefly applicable to the treble, 
as the treble is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by it's air, yet ſo far as 
the baſs or any other part may be made airy and to ſing well, 
it may be alſo properly ſaid to be melodious. See TREBLE 
and BAss. 

Of the harmonical intervals or muſical ſounds, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of ſecond greater and leſs, thirds greater and 
leſs, fourth, falſe fifth, fifth, ſixth greater and leſs, and octave, 
all Melodies as well as harmonies are compoſed; for the octaves 
of each of theſe are but repetitions of the ſame ſounds, and 
whatever is faid of any or all theſe ſounds, the ſame may be 
underſtood alſo of their octaves. See OCTAVE. 

For the rules of Melody. See CeM POSITION. 

The word comes from the Greek ne, honey, and adn, ſinging. 

| MELOPOEIA, 
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MELOPO EIA. is the ranging or diſpoſing ſo 
as tHat their ſucceſſion makes. melody: this is Rs Hes 
by the name of. madulgtion, See Mopurat 10 and 
Music. 

MELoPOEIA ig divided by Euclid into theſe' TM parts, 
Duttus, Nexus, © P etteia and Extentio; Dutt 4 is a pxogreſſion 
made from one ſound to another con — th i. 4. without 
miſſing any degrees, and is threefold. e Duc us. _ 

Nexus, is a progreſſion which makes what the Kalten call 
di Salto. See Sa ET. 

Pettgia, according to this author, is frequent repetiripn.of 
the ſame ſound. 7 But ſee PETTEIA, ... 

Exrentio, | is when any ſound is held out; and Melopeia, | lays 
he, is the ——— of thele, and af the applying e 

of h. 
e Nides agrees with Euclid, in this three firſt atticle . 


makes no mention of Extentio; Jos, afterwards makes a 


very nice diſtinction of the different kinds of f Meer. fiſt 
lays he, they differ in the genus, and are either Diatenic, 
matic or Enharmauc ; next in ſyſtem as Hypatoiges, . 4630 
and Netoides; then in the tone or mode, as Dorian,  Phrygiang 
and Lydian ; - in manner, as Nomico, Dithyrambico, Tragice, 
and in what the Zzaligns call Coſtume, i. e. Mores, in Which 
ſome are ſaid to be Syftaltic, which move grief; others 2 85 
tic which animate and revive the mind; and others Mediate, 
becauſe, they affect the mind fo as not to drive } it to an extream 
of either. See Mok ts, HAT OI DES, 9 
Manianus Gapalla talks much to the ſame purpole; ;thene lit 
tle difference between the two but their manner of expreffion. 
This is a branch of the ancient muſic, of which we have only 
ſome few general hints, which ſo far from being rules to guide 
us, are ſo intricate and obſcure as to evade all ſearchers after | 
it, and leave them {ill in the dark. | 
Twas on this in ſome meaſure, that: the BS A 5A: effects 
of the ancient muſic depended, ſince it regarded the expreſſing 
of the various paſſions of the mind in a proper. manner, an 
well adapting the ſounds and movement of a piece to the words, 
which were to be ſung to them. As we meet with this often 
mentioned in ancient authors there is great reaſon to think 
that in their tige there were ſome treatiſes hereon,which ſince 
them have bac loſt, and which had they. eſcaped the wreck 
of time, or {c;ne unlucky accident, .might have cleared up 
many things which are entirely dark, and appear, bj 7 per- 


a .:,2it improbable, 


MELOS, is no more than a 1 or Pork of melody, 
bee SONG, Mzsbopy and Mose, Enn 
* 8 MEN. 
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1 MEN; fs, not fo-much, © 1 
NE x Hie, not fo ſtrong, or not 16192 * N 

MEN Mater, a movement not ſo brisk and lively as 
Ae ſta zuding alone requires. Sce AL LEGRo. 

Mr Prefs, leſs quick. See PRESTO. 

MENU ET, or rather Minuet. See Mrwvn r. 

ME SC OL AM ENT O. See Us s. 

M ESE, the middle; or that is ſituated between two ex- 
tremes equidiſtant from either. This name was given to one 
of the chords of the ancient Mena maximum e immutatum, 
an Octave above Proſſamlunomenos, aid is the I mi la of the 
ſecond octave of the modern ſcale. See LYRE atid Sy- 
n 
M EOSIDEs. See Us us. | | 

MES ON, .(the genitive caſe of a Chad : ajegtive Mefes) 
that holds the middle place; onevf the tetrachords or fourths of 
the” ancient ſcale was thus denominated, from its place be- 
tween two others called Hypaton and Snemmenon; it toole its 
firſt or praveſt ſound from the Tpaton, and its higheſt or 
Jaſt from nemme non, theſe therefore are called conjoint 
tetrachords. dee Sy NAPHE, "TETRACHORD, and GE- 
9 2 
MESON Pita See LYCHANOs | Mxson, Sy- 
VIPs and MEDIA. 

MESOPICNI Suoni, any ſounds that are of a mediate 
Gegtee or pitch of tune, neither very high nor very low. See 
Sucre 1, Ms, and Mrsox. | 

MESS A, a particular piece of Airine muſic uſed in- the 
Remiſh church, commonly called the Maſs. 

"There are ſeveral kind of Maffes, as the Erie, and Obri. 
fuss, the Gloria, the” Creds, the Sanctus, and the Agnus, ſet to 
n 

MESSE * a ſhort maſs. : 

Mxss k concertate, is a mals wherein the parts recited are 
intermixed with choruſes. 

Muss E di Capella, is when all the people ſing in chorus: 
in theſe various fugues, counter- Points, and other ornaments 
are uſed. | 

McessE' per gli difonti, a maſs ſung "0 the dead, &c. 

MET RICA, or MrRIC E, among the ancients was 
that part of their muſic, employ d about the quantities of 
fyllables, or which conſidered them as long and ſhort. Ses 
Muse. 

MET RON, Taftus, Menſi ura, Bunt — the beating or 
meaſuring the time ly a motion of the band er er See 
Bar 1 bra, and MEASURE, © - = 

Y M EZZ Ay 


cy Et 
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MEZ Z A Pauſa, or en Battuta, half a pauſe, ingir,, 
mates that the part wherein tis found muſt lie Nil e the ti 8 1 43 
of half a breve, if the bar be but, a breye, that is, for the 
time of a ſemi-breve in common time; if a ſemi- breve oi 3 
the time of a minim, &c. See Paus A and RESF; 11 1 7 
Tho Mezza Pauſa, may alſo fignif 4 what the F Lach call 5 
a 3 which is a ö of — for k 5 04 
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ME Zz A Tirata. See 8 ; 4 2 8. 

MEZ Z O, ſignifies h, and is often, found i in compoſi 
tion with ſome other word ; any 10 

Mezzo Soprano, is the haut contre, or high. tenor, 
which has the cleff C fel ut on the ſecond line, y 8 Pat W 
and CLE RF. 

Mxzzo Soſpiro, is a en. ſhewing that you are * 
reſt the 8th part of a bar in common time, but if the 
movement be marked 3 or 4, a ſith part; if e, a. twelfth 
part; and fo on for other Himes. In ſhorts ys. Mr Braſſard, I. 


may be the time of a quarer in any. movement whatever. 

MI is a + llable uſed and invented, by Guido to py 
thoſe ſounds IS were called Hypate Meſon, in the firſt octave 
of the ancient ſyſtem, and Nete Died eu menen in the 
ſecond, and anſwers to E 1. ni of the organ or modern ſcale. . : 
See. vor 6 ; 

MINI M, is a note Ng to two croteliets, , or; half a, 
ſemi-breve.. See TIE and CHARACTER. EE ſextuple 
of a minim, ſee SEX TUPIL E. 

MINOR. is applied to certain concords or intervais, 
which yet differ from others of the ſame denomination by 
half a tone, and vignifies that T are imperfect. Sce 82— 
MI- TONE. 

Thus we ſay 2 2 third Min nor, meaning a leſs third; a ſixth 
Major and Minor. See Six r H and THIRD. .. 

Concords that admits of Major and Minor, that is, greater 
or leſs, are called imperfect. See ConcorD, 

MINOR E, the ſame with Minor. . 

MINUE T, or MENU ET, a kind of dance, the ſteps 
whereof are extreamly quick and ſhort, it conſiſts of a Coupe, 
a.high ſtep-and a ballance ; it begins with a beat, and its 
motion is triple, 'tis ſaid to have been invented at Poitou. 

It has commonly two ſtrains, each play'd twice over, the 
firſt has four or eight bars; the laſt note whereof ſhould be. 
either the dominant or niediant of the Mode, never the final; 
247 8 2 | ang 
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and the ſecond has eight Bars, it uſually ends on the final of 
the Mode, with a poitited minim or whole bar. 

MINUS Hz XACHORDON, See SixTH and Hexa- 
CHORD. 

MISSO LYD1 O, the Mixohdion Mate : one of the 
authentic Modes of the ancients, its loweſt chord is G re ſol, 
its dominant which ' divides its octave harmonicaly, a fifth 
higher is D la re, and its final G re fol. Tis nearly our 8th 
tone. See Tvono. This Mode is often | tranſpoſed a fourth 
higher in C ſol ut by B flat. 

MIS T O, mixed; is a term given by the ancients to ſome 
of their Modes, as well plagal as authentic, See Mop 
and AY THENTIC, 333 

MIS IO. See Us vs. 

MISS U R. A. See MEASURE, Tres and Pro- 
PORTION. 

MIXTO. Fee UI" bh | 

MOBTLI Suomi. See Sy6xt. "2 Those ſounds which the 
ancients called Mobiles, were, according to the Greek authors, 
ten in number, and Ahpius particularly ſays, that Parhypate 
Hypaton, Par bypate Melua, ' Lychanos Hypaton, Lychanos Meſon, 
Trite Synemmenon, Trite Diez.eugmenon, and Trite Hyperbolzon, 
and Paranete Synemmenon, Diezeugmenen, and Hyperbolzon, 

were the Mobiles or moveable ſounds of the five Tetrachords, 
and theſe of conſequence were differently ſituated according 
to the genus im which they were employ'd. See GEN Us. 

Now of theſe ſome are called Meſopicni, others Oxipicni, 
others Diatoni, The. are theſe five, Parhypate 
Fhypaton, Parhypate Meſen, Trite Synemmensn, Trit Diezeug- 
menon, and Trite Hyperbolæc an. 

The Orxipicni are likewiſe accounted five, in each of the 
Genera, as Lychanos © Hypaton, Lychanos Meſan, Parancte 
Sy rormenon, Partmete Diexengmenun, andi Parenete Hyperboleon, 
on! adding the diſtinction of Enharmonice and Chromatice ; 
for the Diatmic doesInot participate of the nature of thoſe o- 
ther two, which with. reſpect. to it are called Genera Spi M. 
See Sprss us. 

MODE is defined by ſome authors the nn manner 
of conſtituting the octave: or, the melodious conſtitution of 
the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential and natural ſounds, 
beſide the key, or fundamental. See Oc r Av. 

A Made then is not any fingle note or ſound, but the 
particular order of the concinnous degrees of an octave: 
The fundamental note whereof, may in another ſenſe be 
called the key, as it ſignifies the principal note which regulates 
the reſt, 

| The 
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Tune proper difference between a Mode and a key, conſiſts 
in this, that an octave with all its natural and concinnous 
degrees is called a Mode, with reſpect to the conſtitution or 
manner of dividing it; and with reſpect to the place of it in 
the ſcale of muſic, that is, the degree and pitch of tune, it is 


called a key; that is, an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the 


ſame order and kind of degrees, which make the ſame Mode, 
and yet be begun higher or lower; that is, be taken at different 
degrees with reſpect to the whole, which makes different keys; 
and from the ſame definition it follows, that the ſame key may 
be found with different Modes; that is, the extremes of two 
octaves may be in the ſame degree of tune; and the diviſion 
of them different. See KEK. 5 
Now it may be further obſerved, that of the natural notes 
of every Mode or octave, three go under the name effential, 


in a peculiar manner, vix. fundamental, the third, and fifth; 


their octaves being reckoned the ſame, and marked with the 
ſame letter in the ſcale: The reſt are particularly called 
dependants. | 5 | 

Again, the fundamental is alſo called the Final; the fifth 
Dominant, and the third, as being between the other two, the 
Mediante. The doctrine of the ancients with regard to the 
Modes, which they ſometimes alſo call tones, is ſomewhar 
obſcure, there being an unaccountable difference among their 
authors as to the definitions, diviſions, and names of their 
Modes. | 75 | 

They indeed agree, that a Made is a certain ſyſtem, or 
conſtitution of ſounds ; and that an octave with all its inter- 
mediate ſounds is ſuch a conſtitution; but the ſpecific diffe- 
rences of tones, ſome place in the manner of diviſion, or 
order of its concinnous degrees, and others merely in the 
different tenſion of the whole, i. e. as the whole notes are 
—_ or graver, or ſtand higher or lower in the ſcale of 
muſic, 5 | h 
Ptolemy makes the Modes the ſame with the ſpecies of the 
Diapaſon ; but at the ſame time ſpeaks of their being at ſome 
diftance from each other; ſome contend for thirteen, ſome for 


fifteen Modes, which they place at a ſemi-tone's diftance from 


each other; but it is plain, thoſe underſtood the differences to 
be only in their places or diſtances from each other, and that 
there is one certain harmonious ſpecies of octave applied to all, 


. viz. that order which proceeds from the Proſlambanomenos 


of the Syſtema immutatum, or the A of the modern ſyſtem 3 
Ptolemy argues, that if this be all, they may be infinite, tho? 
they muſt be limitted for uſe and practice. But indeed, much 
Sreater part define them by the ſpecies of Diapaſen ; and 

| | therefore 
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therefore make only feven Medes; but as to their uſe we are 
intirely left i in the dark. 

Beztius is alſo very dark on this head, and defines a Made to 
be, as it were, an entire body of modulation, conſiſting of a 
conjunction of Conſonances — the Diapaſon. 

If the Modes be nothing but the ſeven ſpecies of the Octave, 
the uſe of them can only be, that the Proflambancmenos of 
any Mode being made the principal note of a ſong, there may 
be different ſpecics of melody anſwering to thoſe differences 
of the conſtitution. But then, we cannot conceive that the 
Proflambanomenos or fundamental of any Made is fix d on any 
particular chord of the ſyſtem, v. g. x Phrygian to G; ſo 
that we muſt always begin there when we would bave a 
piece of melody of that ſpecies. When we ſay in general, 
that ſuch a Mode begins in G, it is no more than to ſignify 
the ſpecies of octave, as they appear in a certain fixed ſyſtem. 
but we may begin on any chord of that ſyſtem, and make 
it the Praſſambanomenos of an Mode, by adding new chords, or 
altering the tuning of the old ones. | 

If this were the nature and uſe of the tones, moſt of their 
Modes muſt be imperfect, and incapable of good melody; as 
wanting ſome of thoſe which we reckon the eſſential and na- 
tural notes of a true Made. Again, if the eſſential differences 
of the Modes conſiſts only in the gravity and acuteneſs of the 
whole octave, then we may ſuppoſe one ſpecies or concinnous 
diviſion of the oQave, which being applied to all the chords of 
the ſyſtem, make them true fundamentals for a certain ſeries 
of ſucceſſive notes, by changing as above, the tones of certain 

chords in ſome caſes, or by adding new chords to the ſy- 
ftem.! - - 
But that muſt have been aſimple kind of melody, produced 
by admitting only one concinnous ſeries, and that too wanting 
ſome uſeful” and neceſſary chords. | 

Muſic was conſiderably improv'd in the eleventh century, 
by Guido Aretine, who among other innovations alter'd the 
dectrine of Modes. It is true they are ſtill defin'd by the ſpe- 
cies of the cctave, in Ptolemy's manner, and their number, 
was fix d to ſeven ; but afterwards taking occaſion to conſi- 
der the harmonical and arithmetical diviſions of the octave, 
whereby it reſolves into a fourth above a fiſth, and a fifth 
above a fourth, they hence conſtituted twelve Mades, making 
of each octave two different Modes according to theſe different 
diviſions. 

But becauſe there are two of them that cannot be divided 
both ways, there are but twelve Modes. Of theſe, ſuch as were 
divided . that is, with the fifth loweſt ( 3 

Wer 
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were ſix). were called authentic; and the other fix, which 
had the fifth higheſt we called the plagal Modes. See the 
Scheme annex d. 1 % 870 907" ene 
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To theſe Moles" they gave the names of the ancient Greet 
. er « ere 1 21 7 Nas 
tones, as Doriah,' Phrygian, Tydian ; but the ſeveral authors 
differ in the application and order of theſe names. 80 that 
we are ſtill in a great'meaſure at a loſs to find our what they 


b#3 + a4 6&5 #4 » fþh : 


meant by theſe diſtinctions, and what their real uſe was. 
\ The beſt account we can give, is this, they conſider'd an 
octave, which wants a fourth, or à fifth, as imperfect: theſe 
being the concords next to the gctave, the ſong ought to 
touch thoſe chords moſt frequently, and remarkably ; and 
becauſe their concord is different "which makes the melody 
different, they eſtabliſſi'd by this two Modes in every natural 
octave that had a true fourth and fifth: then; if the ſor 
was carried as far as the octave above, it was called a berfeck 
Mode; if leſs, as to the fourth and fifth, it was called 
an imperfect. Mode, if it move both àbove and below, it was 
a m d H. 519022 en ee eee eee ee, 
Thus it is ſome authors ſpeak about theſe Modes. Others 
conſidering how indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is in every 
Mode, they took it for the final or key note, in the arithmęe 
tically divided octaves, not the loweſt chord of that octave, 
but that very fourth. The only difference then in this method, 
between the plagal and authentic Modes, is, that the authentic 
goes above it's final to the octave, the other aſcends a fifth, 
and deſcends a fourth; which will indeed be attended with dif- 
erent effects, but the Mode is eſſentially the ſame, having the 
"fame final to which all the notes refen. 
Me are now to conſider wherein the Modes of one ſpecies 
differ from themſelves, (as authentic or plagal). This 
£4 > 


and ſarabands. See IONIC. 


be either by ſtanding higher or lower in the ſcale, 7. e. by the 
different tenſion of the whole octave, or rather by the dif- 
ferent ſubdiviſions of the octave into it's concinnous degrees ; _ 
there can be no other. | 

We are then to conſider whether theſe differences are ſuf. 
ficient to produce ſuch, very different effects, as are aſcribed 
to the ſeveral Mode s. Fot inſtance, the one produces mirth, 
another ſadneſs, a third proper for religion, a fourth for love, 
Se. That theſe effects are owing merely to the conſtitution of 
the octave, ſcarce any ofi will arm. The differences in the 
conſtitutions will indeed have ſame influen but it will be 
ſo little, that by the various combinations of the other cauſes, 
one of theſe Modes may be uſed to different purpoſes. The 
greateſt difference is that of thoſe. ctaves which have the third 


leſſer and third greater, making what on other occaſions we 
call a ſharp and flat key. 5 | 

However, if theſe Madet depend upon the ſpecies of 
octave, how can they be made more than ſeven ? and as to the 
diſtinction between authentic and I, we have already ob- 
ſerved, that it is imaginary, with reſpect to any effential dif- 
ference conſtituted. thereby, in the kind of the melody ; for 
tho the carrying the ſong above or below the final, may have 
different effects, yet this is to be aſcribed to other cauſes 
beſides the conſtitution of the octave. It is particularly 
obſervable, that. thoſe authors who give us exam es in actual 
compoſition of their twelve Mades, frequently take in the 
artificia] notes ſharp and flat, to perfect the melody of their 
key; and: by this means depart from the conſtitution of the 
octaye, as it % N ar. in the natural ſyſtem. There is no- 
thing certain or n therefore in their way of ſpeaking ; 
but the Modes are all really reducible to two, viz. ſharp and 
flat, the other differences reſpect only the places of the ſcale 
where the fundamental js taken. OE” STIR 
The ancient Modes, beſide their general diviſion into au- 
thentic and plagal, had alſo their reſpeCtive . names from the 
ſeveral Greek provinces, where they are ſuppoſed to have been 
invented. Originally indeed, there were but three, viz. Do- 
ric, Lydian, and Phrygian; which particularly were called 
tones, becauſe at a tone's diſtance from one another; the reſt 
were added afterwards, and were ſome of them named from 
the relations they bore to the former, particularly the Hypo- 
doric, as being below the Doric. | | 


SL ay 4-4 


The Jenic Mode, was ſuch as pleaſant ſongs, jigs, courants, 


15 
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| The Lydian, adapted to ſacred hymns and funeral ſongs ; 
invented, according to Pliny, by Amphion. See LyDIAN. 

The Phrygian was adapted to the kindling of rage, and 
was a war- like muſic, fit for Trumpets, Hautboys, and ſuch 
like muſical inſtruments 3 in order to animate the men to mi- 
litary atchievements, invented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 

The Mixolidian was invented. by Sappbo. 7 

The Eolic, Ionic, and . were invented by Phi- 
lorenus. 

The Hypolydian, by Polymneſtes. 

Beſides theſe Modes of tune, old authors have alſo intro- 
duced Modes of time, or meaſure of notes. | 

Theſe were at firſt diſtinguiſhed into greater and leſſer, and 
each of theſe again into perfect and imperfect ; but afterwards 
they reduced all into four Modes, which include the whole 
but neſs of time. As thoſe Modes are now diſuſed, authors 


have not thought it ſcarce worth their while to recite them, 


but ſee Mopo. | 

The common Made now in uſe is {imple and natural, the 
proportions which in theirs varied, is now fixed, as 2: 1; 
a large contains two longs, a Jong two breves, and ſo on, 
proceeding in the ſame proportion to the leaſt note or chara- 
cter of time. And if on any occaſion the proportion of three 
to one betwixt the ſucceſſive notes be required, it is eaſily ex- 
preſſed by annexing a point (.). See TI ME and Cy a- 
RACTER, 

The ancients had their Modi melopœia, of which Ariſtides 
names theſe, Dythrambic, Comic, and Tragic, called Modes 
from their expreſſing the ſeveral motions and affections of 
the mind. See ME LOPOE IA. 

MO DI, or. TuoN ! EeCLESIASTICE, church modes 

or tones. See Mo bz and Tuono. 
MO DO, Turo, PROLAT ION E, are terms which 
the modern ancients uſed, and which are to be met with in 
all ancient muſic ; by which they name ſome of their notes and 
characters of time, as the large, long, breve, ſemi-breve, 
minim, Cc. (For TEMPO and PROLATION, ſee each in 
it's place.) 

In regard to Modi or Modes then, they are certain perpen- 
dicular lines placed after the eleff, to denote the value of the 
notes, whether they were larges, longs, or breves; of which 
there were two ſorts, major and minor, each of which was 
divided again into perfect and imperfect. The minor modes 
teſpected only the long, Me | 


T Mopo 
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Mopo maggiore imperfetto, was two lines acroſs three 
ſpaces, and two acroſs only two ſpaces, which intimated that 
the large contained eight ſemi-breves, which is it's uſual length 
in common time, of two times; as | 


_ Ft 


E 


Mopo minore perfetto, was only one line drawn acroſs three 
ſpaces, to ſhew that the long contained three breves, as thus, 


1 — 


Mopo minore imperfetto, was a line drawn through two 
ſpaces, and fixed the value of the long to two breves, as, 


* 


Though theſe characters are diſuſed in modern practice, 
tis yet neceſſary they be known, being often found in the 
muſic of about three hundred years old, which was excellent, 
and which is by many neglected and thrown aſide, becauſe 
they are unacquainted with the characters therein uſed. 

MODULATION, the art of keeping in or changing 

the mode or key. See Mop E and Key. 

Under this term is comprehended the regular progreſſion of 
ſeveral parts, through the ſounds that are in the harmony of 
any particular key, as well as the proceeding naturally and 
regularly from one key to another. 

The rules of Modulation in the firſt ſenſe, belong to har- 
mony and melody, Sec Harmony and MELoDy. 

We ſhall here only add a word with regard to the rules 
of Modulation in the latter ſenſe. | 

As every piece muſt have a principal key ; and fince the 
variety ſo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and entertain, forbids 
the being confined to one key ; and therefore it is not only 
allowable, but neceſſary to modulate into, and make ca- 
dences on ſeyeral other keys, having a relation or connection 
with the principle key: it muſt be conſidered what it is that 


conſtitutes a connection between the harmony of one key _ 


e 
it 
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that of another, that it may be hence determined into what 
keys the harmony may be conducted with propriety. See 
KE v. 5 ah : 2 

As to the manner in which Modulation from one key to 
another is performed, ſo that the tranſition may he ea ſy and 
natural, tis not eaſy to fix an preciſe rules: for tho' it is 
chiefly performed by the help of the ſeventh greater of the 
key, into which the harmony is to be changed, whether it be 
ſharp or flat, yet the manner of doing it, is ſo various and 
extenſive, as no rules can circumſcribe. A general notion of 
it may be conceived under the following terms. | 

The ſeventh greater, in either ſharp or flat key, is the 
third greater to the fifth of the key, by which the cadence is 
chiefly performed; and by being only a ſemi-tone major below. 
the key, is thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it, which, 
it does in the moſt natural manner imaginable ; inſomuch 
that the ſeventh greater is never heard in any of the part, 
but the ear expects the key ſhould ſucceed it; for whether it be 
uſed as a third or a ſixth, it always affects us with ſo imper- 
fect a ſenſation, that it naturally expects ſomething more per- 
fect to follow it, which cannot be more eaſily and ſmoothly. 
accompliſhed, than by the ſmall interval of a ſemi-tone 
major, to paſs into the perfect harmony of the key. Hence 
it is, that the tranſition into any key is beſt effected by intro- 
ducing it's ſeventh greater, which ſo naturally leads to it, 

MO DU LI, Campanarum, chimes, a kind of periodical 
motion, produced at certain ſeaſons of the day, by a particu- 
lar apparatus added to a clock. | 

To calculate numbers for chimes, and to fit and divide the 
chime-barel, it muſt be obſerved, that the barel muſt be as 


long in turning round, as you are in ſinging the tune it is to, 


play. 8 ; 
As for the barel, it may be made up of certain bars which 
run athwart it, with a convenient number of wholes punched 
in them, to put in the pins that are to draw each hammer ; 
by this means the tune may be changed without changing the 
barel ; ſuch is the Royal Exchange clock in London, and others - 
in this caſe, the pins or nuts which draw the hammers, muſt 
hang down from the barel ſome more, ſome leſs, and ſome 
ſtanding upright in the barel : the reaſon whereof, is to play 
the time of the tune rightly ; for the diſtance of each of 
theſe bars may be a ſemi-breve, but the uſual way is to have 
the pins which draw hammers fixed on the barrel. | 
For the placing of theſe pins, you may proceed by the way 
of changes on Bells, viz, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. or rather make 
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vſe of muſical notes: when it muſt be obſerved, what is the 
compaſs of the tune, or how many notes or Bells there are 
from higheſt to loweſt ; accordingly the barel muſt be divided 
from end to end. © 

We ſpeak here as if = were only < one hammer to each 
Bell, that it may the more eaſily be apprehended ; but when 
two notes of the ſame ſound come together in a tune, there 
muſt be two hammers to the Bell to ſtrike it. So that if in 
all the tunes you intend to chime of eight notes, there ſhould 
happen to be ſuch double notes on every Bell; inſtead of eight 
you muſt have ſixteen hammers; and accordingly you muſt 
divide the barel with the ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to 
each hammer's tail : Then you are to divide it round about, 
into as many diviſions as there are muſical bars, ſemi-breves, 
minims, &c. in the tune. Thus the hundred pſalm tune 
has two ſemi-breves ; and therefore on the chime-barel muſt 
be a whole diviſion from 5 to 5, as you may underſtand plain. 
ly, if you conceive the ſurface of a chime-barel, as if the 
cylindrical ſuperfices of the bare] was ſtretched out at length, 
or extended on a plane; then ſuch a table ſo divided, if it 
were wrapt round the barel, would ſhew the places where all 
the pins are to ſtand in the barel, for the dots running about 
the table after ſuch diviſion, would be the places of the pins 
that play the tune. 

Indeed if the chimes are to be compleat, you ought to have 
2 ſet of Bells to the Gamut notes; ſo as that each Bell hav- 
ing! the true ſound of f fa ſol la mi, you may play the tune with 
it's Rats and ſharps; nay by this means, you may play the baſs 
and treble with.the ſame barel, and by ſetting the names of 
the Bells at the head of your tune, that tune may be eaſily 
trans{erred to the chime barel, without any skill in muſic : 
but it muſt be obſerved, that each line in muſic is three notes 
diſtant; i. 7 there is a note between each line as well as 
upon it, 

MOLLE Conifies no more than a flat found, i. e. 
when compared to another that is half a tone higher, there 
fore called ſharp. 

Guido's Aa was divided into ſeven e of which 
two were by B 5, and placed in a column by themſelves, 
called the column of B Melle. 

There is neither flat nor ſharp any more dann acute and 
grave abſolutely ſo call'd, they are merely terms of relation; 
for the ſame ſound may be either flat or ſharp grave has 
acute, according to the other ſound it is compar'd with ; 
by a note is flat becauſe it has ſomething in it ſweeter — 
zolter, (as the word Molle intimates) chan its ſharp. For the 

characters, 
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ebaracters, uſes, and effects of flats and ſharps in muſic. See 
FLAT, SHABP, and CHARACTER. 

MOLTIPLICE. Se PrororTION. | 

MONOCHORD, a mukcal inſtrument, wherewith 
to try the variety and proportion of muſical ſounds. See 
T UNE. 

It is compoſed of a rule divided and ſubdivided into divers 
parts, whereon there is a ſtring uy well ſtretched upon two 
bridges at each extream thereof. 

In the middle, between both, is a. moveable bridge, by 
whoſe means, in applying it to the different diviſions of the 
line, you find that the ſounds are in the ſame proportion to 
one another, as the diviſion of the line cut 4 the bridge 
were, 

The Ab is called: alſo the nad . or the 
canical rule, becauſe ſerving to meaſure the degrees of the 
gravity and acuteneſs, See GRAv ITY and ACUTENESS. 
See alſo SOUND. 

There are alſo Monochords with forty-eight bridges fixed, 
the uſe of all which may be ſupplied by one ſingle moveable 
bridge, by only ſhifting it under new chords or ſtrings, always 
repreſenting the entire found or open note. 

Pythagoras is held to have invented the Mon:xchord ; and 
Ptolemy examined his harmonical intervals thereby. See CA- 
NoN and INTERVAL. 

When the chord was divided into equal parts, ſo this the terms 
were 1: 1, they called them uniſons; if 1: 2 octave, or dia- 
faſon; when as 3: 2, fifth, or diapente; when 4: 3, a fourth, 
or diateſſaron ; if as 5 : 4, ditone, or tierce major; as 6: A 
demi-attone, or tierce minor ; laſtly, if as 25 : 24, a ſemi-tone 
minor or dieze. See UNISONR, OcTave, DYAPASON, 
DrIaPENTE, DIATESSARON, e. 

The Moenocherd being thus divided, was properly what 
they called a Atem, of which there are many kinds, accord- 


ing to the different diviſions of the Manocherd. See Sy- 


STEM. 
Dr Vallis has taught. the diviſion of the Monechord in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 'tis as follows; Any ſtring 
© {ays that author, open and at it's full length, will ſound an 
* octaye or diapaſen to that of ſame ſtring ſtopped in the mid- 
© dle z hence we give the octave the duple ratio of 1: 2, be- 
* cauſe ſuch is the proportion of the two ftrings ; and upon 
© the ſame account we allow the fifth the ſeſſui alter ratio of 
©3: 2; and to a fourth, the ſeſui tertian of 4: 3; and to 


© the tone, which is the difference of the fourth and fifth, the 


ao * of. 


*[e/qui octave ratio of 9: 8, And univerſally, whatever ratio 
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< of length, taken in the ſame firing equally ſtretched, gives 
< fuch and ſuch ſounds, juſt fuch ratios of gravity we aflign 
the ſounds ſo given, But when an octave is ſaid in common 
< ſpeech to conſiſt of twelve ſemi-tones or fix tones, this is 
not to be underſtood according to the utmoſt rigour of ma- 
< thematical exactneſs for ſix ſuch tones as that between Ja and 
© mi, (called diezeutic) which is the difference of a fourth and 
fifth in the ratio of : 8, are ſomewhat more than an oc- 
< tave, or the ratio of 1:2; and conſequently ſuch ſemi-tone 
is more than the twelfth part of an octave, but the difference 
© is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by the ear, whence tis | uſual ſo to 
< ſpeak, And accordingly, when we are directed to take the 
© lengths for what are called twelve ſemi-tones in the geome- 
< trical proportion, it is not in utmoſt ſtrictneſs, but to be 
< acurate enough for common uſe ; as for placing the frets on 
< the neck of a Viol, &c. wherein greater exactneſs is not 
thought neceſſary; this is convenient, becauſe the change 
© of the key upon altering the place of mi, gives no. new 
© trouble, but ſerves indifferently for any key, and the diffe- 
© rence is fo ſmall as not to offend. But the more exact pro- 
< ceeds thus, preſuppoſing the ratio of an octave to be 1 : 2, 
© this is divided into two ratios not juſt equal, for that would 
© fall on the ſaid number of / 2: 1, but nearly equal, ſo as 
© to be expreſſed in ſmall numbers; to which end they double 
© the two numbers, and make 4: 2 inſtead of taking 2: 1, 
which is the ratio, and enterpoſe the middle number 3, and 
© of theſe three numbers, that of 4: 3 is a fourth; of 3: 2, 
* a fifth, and both together an octave; and their difference, 
© is a tone in the ratio of g: 8, as appears plainly by the 
ordinary method of multiplying and dividing fractions, i. e. 


8 14 2 21 and 220 2 , Thus in the common ſcale 
N 2/2\8 mw | 


taking an octave in theſe notes, Ia fa ſol la mi fa fol la; ſup- 


< poſe from E to e, (placing mi in Bfa bmi, or natural,) 
< the lengths for the extreams la la an octave, are as 1: 2 ; then 
* for /a la, (in la fa ſol la); or mi la, (in mi fa folla) a fourth, 
© a54: 3, 12: 9, or 8: 6; thoſe for e mi, (in la fa fol la mi) 
< or la la, (in la mi fa fol la) a fifth, as 3: 2, 12: 8, 9:6; 
© thoſe for Ia mi the drezeutic tone, and difference of a fourth 
* and fifth, as 9: 8. Thus we have for theſe four notes, Ia la 
© 1 la, their proportional lengths in numbers, 12, 9, 8, 6. 
Then if we proceed in the like manner to divide the fifth, /z 
Ja ſol la mi, or la mi fa ſol la, or the ratio of 3: 2, into two 
* near equals; take double numbers 6 : 4, and interpoſing the 
* middle number 5, of theſe three, 6, 5, 4 that of 6:5; 


* — - 
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js the leſſer third Ia mi fa; and that of 5: 4 is the 
« oreater third fa ſol la; which put together, make a fifth; 


6 1 323 £4 . 
c 1. 2, —X==—=-=; and their difference is as 24: 253 
ei EE | 3 


5 i. e. 555 : ſo we have for theſe three notes la fa la, 


their proportional length in numbers, as 6, 5, 4: again, if we 
divide the ditone, or third greater, as fa ſol la, in the ratio 
of 5: 4, Or 10: 8, into two near equal, by the middle num- 
© ber 9; then we have theſe three numbers, 10, 9, 8, that 
© of 10: 9 the leſſer tone, and q: 8 the greater. But whe- 
ther fa ſol ſhall be made the leſs, as 10: 9, or % la the 
greater, as 9: 8, or this the leſs, as 10: 9, and that the 
greater, as 9 : 8, or ſometimes this, or ſometimes that, as 
© there is occaſion, to avoid what they call a /chi/m, is, ſome- 
< what indifferent; for either way, the compound will be 
© aS5: 4, and the difference which is called a comma, as 


© 81:80; i. 8 * = and R. = See 
c CoM MA. 


© Lafth, If from that of the leſs third, la mi fa, whoſe ratio 
<is6:5, we take that of a tone la mi, the difference of a 
< fourth or fifth, as 9 : 8, there remains for the ſemitone 


* m! fa, or la fa, that of 16: 15; i. e. 8) 7515 ; of 
< the leſs third may be divided into three near equals, by tak- 
© ing triple numbers in the ſame ratios 18: 15, and interpoſ- 
© ing the two mediates 16 : 17, which therefore will be as 
18 1 x74 27:16, and 16: 1513 f . e 

I8: 17, 17: 16, an - ALA 8 
< where alſo the greater tone, whoſe ratio is as 9 : 8, or 18: 16 
© 5s divided into it's two near equal, called ſemi-tones, that of 


| | 8 
©18: 17, and that of 17: 16; i. e. 6 3 and 


© ner be divided into that of 20: 19, and of 19:18; 1.2 
0 10 20 0 ; W | 

b 10188 = which anſwers to what is aſſigned to flats 
0 * ſharps: ſo that by this compoſition of eight notes, la fa 
< (ol la mi fa ſol la, their ratios ſtand thus; that of Ja fa, or 
ni fa, 16: 15; that of fa ſol, as 10: 9; and of ſol la, as 
*q:8, (or elſe that of 7a ſol as ꝙ: 8, and ſol la as 10:9) 
5 and that of /a mi, 9 : 8; if either the greater or leſs tone FOI 

5 t 
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© {+ be 4.yided into flats or ſharps called ſemi- tones, their ratios 

279 15 be fach as e- mentioned.“ But that inftrument is 

-n „ ern mac not requiring ſuch. diviſion, 
Air | hat there may be a like diviſion of the 
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: s, which was really done in the 
EN otic aud Sharm nic genera of the Eræcians. See 


Afonichord is uſed for any muſical inſtrument confiſting of 
only one ſtring or chord; in this ſenſe, the Trumpet marine 
may properly be called a Monochord. See TRUMPET and 
a | N 

The word is derived from the Greet, wor@-,—ſolus—fingle ; 
and yorÞiy, a chord or ſtring. See STRING, 

OR A, ac convenientie ſignum. See PuN Too. 

MORES,. or CosTrumME. See Cos Tu uE or Usus. 
MOS TRA, the fame with index. See Index. Thus 
marked at the end of a line or ſpace, to ſhew what place the 


firſt note of the next has 2 


If this firſt note be accompanied by a &, or flat h, it may 
be well to place thoſe characters with this Maſtra. Alſo if 
in thorough baſs this firſt note have any cyphers, it would be 
of ſome uſe to put the ſame, cyphers with the character, at 
the end of the preceeding ſtaff. Again; if the part change 
it's cleff with that firſt note, the cleff ought to be marked 
with the Moſtra in the ſame manner; it is of great uſe, eſpe- 
cially in quick motivns, in that it prepares you for what is 
to come. VFC | 
MOTETTO), a fort of church muſic, compoſed with 
much art and ingenuity, from one to eight parts, with or 
m_— inſtruments, uſually accompanied by a tliorough 
aſs. | 5 otls.: 5 
When the compoſer gives a loſe to his fancy, without con- 
fining himſelf to any rules, ſubjects, or paſſions, the Italians 
call it Fantaſia, or Ricercata. | 
The word is uſed at large for pieces made to hymns to 
ſaints, &c. and whole pſalms are often thus called. | 
MOTIV O, Aotive, that obliges or induces us to do ſome 
particular thing, follow ſome intention or defign ; as Motivs 
di Cadenza is when the lower part moving the interval of 
a fifth falling, and a fourth riſing alternately (which is the diſ- 
poſition of the notes called atto di cadenza, and which engage 
us to make a cadence) the parts ſeem to avoid that natural 
concluſion ; whether by ſyncopating the feventh in the 
place of the eighth, or by any other means. Pts 

This is of very good effect, eſpecially in fugues. = 
10 TION, 


„„ 
MOTION, is the manner of beating the meaſure to 


haſten or flacken the pronunciation of the words or r-Detes, See 
Me ASURE and TIME. 


The Motion in ſongs compoſed in double or common time 


_ differs from that of thoſe in triple time. See TRIPLE and 


CoMMoON, 


*Tis the Motion that diſtinguiſhes Courants and Sarabands, 
He. from Gavots, Borees, Chacones, &c, See each under it's 
proper article, 

MOTO, or more properly, according to Zarlin, Movi- 
mento, is a term that has many ſignifications in muſic ; ſome- 
times it means only a motion or paſſage from one note to an- 
other, at whatſoever diftance, as a ſecond, third or any other 
interval ; and is the ſame whether the in degrees (if 
any there be) be ſounded, or only the extreams of them, as the 


firſt and laſt ſound of any given interval, 


Sometimes it regards the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of ſuch mo- 
tion, as a brisk, flow, lively or languid motion; and in this 
ſenſe *ris uſed with regard to minuets, gavots, ſarabands, 72 
See each in it's proper place. See alſo Mo r oN. 

But the moſt common, and indeed the moſt important, ac- 
ceptation of the word is with ref] 2 to harmony, thoſe above de- 
ſcribed only regarding melody. See ME LoD and HARM ON x. 

With regard to harmony, *tis the, comparing the manner 
wherein an upper or treble part moves from one ſound to an- 
other, with that wherein a lower or baſs part moves; this is to 
be done three ways. 

The firſt is when the upper and lower part move both the 
fame way, either upwards or downwards, and is called Moto retto. 

The ſecond is when in comparing the upper with the lower 
part, the one aſcends while the other deſcends, or 2 contra, 
and this is therefore called Moto contrario. 

The laſt, is when one of the parts holds out, or continues 
a ſound, white the other riſes or falls on any note whatſoever, 
this makes what the Italians call Moto obliquo. See OBLIQUO. 

MUSICA, Mostek or Mus1c, the ſcience of found 
conſidered as capable of producing melody or harmony; or the 
art of diſpoſing and conducting ſounds conſidered as acute and 
grave; and proportioning them among themſelves, and ſepa- 
rating them by juſt intervals pleaſing to the ſenſe. See 


. Sound. 


Mr Malcolm defines it a ſcience that teaches bow ſound un- 
der certain meaſures of time and tune, may be produced ; and 
O ordered and diſpoſed as either in conſonance (i. 6. joint 
Lund ing) or ſucceſſion, or both, they may raiſe agreeable ſen- 


lations * 
"i | From 
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From this definition the ſcience naturally divides itfelf 
into two general parts, v. g. ſpeculative and practical. 

The firſt is the knowledge of the materia miſica, or how 
to produce ſounds in ſuch relations of time and tune as ſhall 
be agree eable in conſonance or ſucceſſion, or both; by which 
v2: don't mean the actual production of theſe ſounds by an in- 
ſtrament or voice, but the knowledge of the various relations 
of tune and time which are the principles out of which the 
Pleo te ſbught derives. See TUNE and Time. 

{.c lecond is hov7 theſe principles are to be applied, or 


how = in the relation they bear to Muſic (as thoſe are de- 


term. ed in the firſt part) may be ordered, and variouſly 
Put zethe: in ſucceſſion and conſonance, fo as to anſwer 
the 5 and this is what we call the art of compoſition, 
which is properly the practical part of Mui 5 See Com- 
POSITION, 

Some add o third branch, viz. the knowledge of inſtru- 
meu; but as this depends uiwÞether on the firſt, and is only 
the application and expreſſion of it, it cannot regularly come 
under the definition, and conſequently i is no part or diviſion of 
the ſcience. 

The firſt branch which is the contemplative part, divides 
itſelf into two; the knowledge of the relations and meaſures 


of time and the doctrine of time itſelf. See Time and 


TRIPLE. 

The former is properly what the gelen call Harmoicks, 
or the doctrine of harmony in ſounds, as containing an expli- 
cation of the grounds, with the various meaſures and degrees 
of the agreement of ſounds in reſpect of their tune, See 
Hag HO NICK. 

The latter is that which they call Rythmica, becauſe it 
treats of the numbers of ſounds or notes, with reſpect to time, 
containing an explication of the meaſures of long and ſhort, 
quick and flow, i in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. | See RR Vr H- 
MICA. 

The ſecond part, which is the practical part, as naturally 
divides itſelf into two, anſwering to the parts of the firſt, 


That which anſwers to harmonicks the antients called Me- 


depocia, becauſe it contains the rules of won Via with 
reſpect to tune, and harmony ' of ſounds; Mr Malcolm 


ſays, we have no reaſon to think the antients had any ſuch 
thing as compoſition in parts; but as they talk of concord and 
harmony of many ſounds heard together, this implies a contra- 
diction. 

That which anſwers to Rhythmica, they called Rhythmopacia, 
containing rules for the application of numbers and time. See 
Eu T HMO O BIA. ' We 
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We find a ſtrange diverſity in antient writers, as to the na- 
ture, office, extent, diviſion, .&c. of Muſic. 

The name is ſuppoſed originally formed of Muſa, Muſe ; the 
Muſes being ſuppoſed to be the inventors thereof; Kercher how- 
ever, will have it take it's name from an Egyptian word, a8 
ſuppoſing it's reſtauration after the flood to have begun chere, 
by reaſon of the reeds &c. on the banks of the river Nile. 
Heſychius tells us; the Athenians gave the name of Muſic to 
every art. 

W hat in the proper and limitted ſenſe of the word is called 
Maufic, has for it's object motion, conſidered as under certairt 
regular meaſures and proportions, by which it affects the 
ſenſes in an agreeable manner. 

Now as motion belongs to bodies, and as ſound is the effect 
of motion, and cannot be without it; but all motion does not 
produce ſound; hence this laſt branch of Muſic became ſub- 
divided, 

Where the motion is without ſound, or as it is only: the ob- 
ject of fight, it was either called 22 ca Orcheftria, or Salti- 
toria, which contains rules for the regular motions of the bo 
dy in dancing; or Muſica Hypecritica, which reſpects the mo- 
tions and geſtures of the pantomimes. 

When the motion is only perceived by the ear, that is, 
when ſound is the object of Muſic, there were three ſpecies, 
viz. Harmonicks, which conſider the difference and proportions 
with reſpect to acute and grave; Ahythmica, which reſpects 
the proportions of ſounds as to time, or the ſwiftneſs and 
flowneſs of their ſucceſſions; and Metrica, which belongs 
properly to poets, and reſpects the art of making verſes ; and 
theſe are the principles which Ahpius allows of. 

Arxiſtides, Quintilianus, Bacchius, and other antient writers, 
define Muſic the knowledge of ſinging, and things belonging 
thereto; which they call the motions of the voice and body; 
as if ſinging itſelf conſiſted only in the different tone of the 
voice. 

The ſame authors, confidering Muſic in the largeſt ſenſe of 
the word, divide it into contemplative and active; the firſt, 

ſay they, is either natural or artificial, The natural is either 
arithmetical, becauſe it conſiders the proportions of numbers, 
or phyſical, which examines the order of the things of 
nature. 

The artificial they divide as above, into Harmonics, 
Naa and Metrica. 

The active, which is the application of the artificial, is 
either Enunciative, as in oratory; Organical, or inſtrumental 
. Oaical, tor the voice and ſinging of pſalms; Hy- 
2 pecritical, 
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pocritical, in the motions of the pantomimes; to which ſome 
add Hydraulic, though in reality no more than a ſpecies of 
organical, in which water is uſed for the producing and mo- 
diſying of ſound. | 

Porphvrius makes another diviſion of Muſic, taking it in 
the limitted ſenſe, as having motion both dumb and fonorous 
for it's objects, and without diſtinguiſhing the ſpeculative and 
practical, he makes it's parts theſe ſix, viz. Rhythmica, for 
the motions in dancing; Metrica, for cadence and recitatives 
Organical, for the practice of inſtruments; Poztica, for 
the numbers of feet in verſes; Hypocritica, of the geſtures of 
pantomimes ; and Harmonica, for ſinging. 

The muſical faculties, as they call them, are Mielopoeia, 
which gives rules for the tones of the voice or inſtrument, 
and Rhythmopeeia, for motions; as alſo Pozſis, for making 


verſes. 


Muſic appears to have been one of the moſt antient arts, 


and of all others vocal Muſic muſt undoubtedly have been 
the firſt kind; for man had not only the various tones of his 
own voice to make his obſervations on, before any other art 
or inſtrument was found out, but had the various ſtrains of 
birds to give him occaſion to improve his own voice, and the 
modulations of ſounds it was capable of, 

Of the many antient writers who agree in the conjecture, 
we ſhall only mention Lucretius, who ſays, 


At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore, 
Ante fuit multo quam levia Carmina Cantu, 
Concelebrare Homines poſſent Auriſque juvare. 


The firſt invention of wind inſtruments he aſcribes to the 
obſervation of the winds blowing in hollow reeds. 

We might here add another teſtimony of the antiquity of 
this art, from the Holy Bible, which ſays that Zabal the ſixth 
organ. | | 

As for the other kinds of inſtruments, there were ſo many 
occaſions for cords and ſtrings, that men could not be long in 
obſerving their various ſounds, which might give riſe to 
{ſtringed inſtruments. See Cn oRD. 

And for pulſatile inftruments, as Drums and Cymbals, they 
might riſe from the obſervation of the hollow noiſe of con- 
cave bodies. See DRUM. | | 

Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the invention of Jujjc to 
the God Apollo, and in another to Amphion, ſon of Jupiter 
and Antiope This laſt, however, is pretty generally allowed 

| 2 


from Adam was the father of ſuch as handle the harp and 
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to be the firſt who TA Muſic into Greece, and to have 
been the inventor of the Lyra, The time he lived in is not 
agreed upon. See LyRE. 

To him ſucceeded Chiron the Demi-God ; Demodocus, Her- 
mes Triſinegiſtus, Olympus, Orpheus, who ſome make the firſt 
introducer of Muſic into Greece, and the inventor of the 
Lyra; Phenicius Terpander, who was co-temporary with 
Lycurgus, and ſet his laws to Muſic, to him ſome attribute the 
firſt inſtitution of muſical modes, and of the Lyre ; Thalzs 
and Thamyris, who is ſaid to have been the firſt Inventor of 


Mufic without ſinging. 


Theſe were eminent muſicians before Homer's time, Others 
of later date were Laſus Hermionenſis, Melnypides, Philoxenus, 
Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyſander, Simmicus and Diods- 
rus, who were all conſiderable improvers of Muſic; Laſus is ſaid 
to have been the firſt author who wrote on Muſic he lived in the 
time of Darius Hyſtaſpes. Epigonius invented an inſtrument 
with forty ſtrings, called Epgonium: Simmicus alſo invented one 
with thirty five ſtrings called S:mmicium: Diodorus improved 
the Tibia by adding new holes, and Timotheus the Lyre, by ad- 


5 ding a new ſtring; for which he was fined by the Lacede- 


monians. 


As the accounts we have of the inventors of muſical in- 
ſtruments among the antients, are very obſcure, ſo alſo are 
the accounts what thoſe inſtruments were; we ſcarce know 
any thing of them beſides their names. 

The general diviſion of inſtruments, is into ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, wind inſtruments, and thoſe of the pulſatile kind. 

Of ſtringed inſtruments we hear of the Lyra or Cythara, 


Pſaltery, Trigon, Sambucus, Magade, Barbiton, Pettis, Teſ- 


tudo, Epigonium, Simmicium and Pandoron, which are all ſtruck 
with the fingers or ple&ra; ſome of which you will find 
deſcribed under their proper articles, 

Of wind inſtruments, we hear of the Tibia, Fiſlula, Hy- 
draulic, and other Organs, Tube, Cornua and Lituus, beſides 
many others of a more modern date, as Flute, both German 
and common, Trumpet, French-Horn, Baſſoon, Haut boy, 
Sc. which ſee in their places. 

Of the pulſatile inſtruments, we hear of the 7 ympanum, 
Cymbalum, Crepitaculum, Tintinabulum, Crotalum and Syſtrum. 
Some of theſe likewiſe you will find deſcribed under their 
articles, 

Mufic has been in the higheſt eſteem in all ages, and among 
all people; nor could authors expreſs their opinions of it 
ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating that it was uſed in Heaven, 


and was one of the principal entertainments of the gods, and 


che ſouls of the bleſſed. The 


\ 
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The effects aſcribed to it by the antients, are almoſt f mi- 
raculous; by means hereof diſeaſes have been cured, unchaſti- 
ty corrected, ſeditions quelled, paſſions raiſed and calmed, and 
even madneſs occaſioned, 

Atheneus aſſures us, that antiently all laws divine and civil; 
exhortations to vertue, the knowledge of divine and human 
things, lives and actions of illuſtrious perſons, were writ in 
verſe, and publickly ſung by a chorus to the ſound of inſtru- 
ments; which was found the moſt effectual means to em- 
preſs morality, and a righ ſenſe of duty on the mind. 

Mufic made a great part of the diſcipline of the antient 
Pythagoreans, and was uſed by them to draw over the mind 
to laudable actions, and ſettle in it a paſſionate love of virtue; 
it being their doctrine that the ſoul itſelf conſiſted of harmony ; j 
and therefore by Aue, they pretended to revive the primi- 
tive harmony of it's faculties: by their primitive harmony, 
they meant, that which according to their Dogma, was in 
the ſoul, in it's pre- exiſtent ſtate in Heaven: , - 

Dr Wallis has endeavoured to account for the ſurpriſing ef. 
fects aſcribed to the antient Muſic, and charges them princi- 
pally on the novelty of the art, and the hyperboles of the 
antient writers; nor does he doubt but the modern Muſic, cæ- 
teris paribus, would produce effects as conſiderable as that of 
the antients: The truth is, we can match moſt of the antient 
ſtories in this kind, in the modern hiſtories; if Timotheus 


could excite Alexander's fury with the Phrygian ſound, and 


ſooth him into indolence with the Lydian, a more modern mu - 
ſician is ſaid to have driven Eric king of Denmark into ſuch 
a rage, as to kill his beſt ſervants. Dr Newenteit tells us of 
an Italian, who by varying his Muſic, from brisk to ſolemn, 
and ſo vice verſa, could move the ſoul, ſo as to cauſe diftrac- 
tion and madneſs. And Dr South has founded his poem called 
Muſica Incantans, on an inſtance he knew of the ſame thing. 
Derham, in his Phyfico-Theology, makes mention of many 
other things equally ſurprizing with the inſtances above re- 
Cited. 

Mufic, however, is not only found to exert it's force on tae 
affections, but on the parts of the body; witneſs a Gaſcon knight 
mentioned by Mr Boyle, who could not contain his water at 

the playing of a Bag-pipe: The woman, mentioned by the 
ſame author, who would burſt into tears at the hearing a cer- 
tain tune, with which other people were but little affected: To 


ſay nothing of the trite ſtory of the Tarantula: We have an 


- inſtance in the French hiſtory of their academy of a muſicians 
being cured of a violent fever by a little « concert's being occ2- 
8 1 4 28 in his room. 
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Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected with ſounds, 
put even inanimate bodies. Kercher tells us of a large 
ſtone, that would tremble at the ſound of a particular pipe 
in an organ; and Morhoff mentions one Petter, a Dutchman, 
who could break a rummer glaſs with the tone of his voice. 
Merſenne tells us, of a particular part of a pavement, that 
would ſhake and tremble as if the earth would open, when 
the organ play d. Mr Boyle adds, that the ſeats will tremble 
at the ſound of organs ; that he has felt his hat do ſo under 
is hand at certain notes, both of organs, and diſcourſe, and 
that he was well inform'd that every well-built vault would 
anſwer ſome determinate note. 
There is a great diſpute among the learned, whether the 
antients or moderns beſt underſtood and practiſed muſic ; 
ſome maintaining, that the ancient art of muſic, by which 
ſuch wonderful effects were performed, is quite loſt; and 
others, that the true ſcience of harmony is now arrived to 
much greater perfection, than was known or practiſed among 
the antients. : | | | : 
This point is no other ways to be determined, but by com- 
paring the principles and practice of the one, with thoſe gf 
the other. 2 | | 
As to the theory or principles of harmonicks, ſays Mr 
Malcolm, *tis certain we underſtand it better than they did, 
becauſe we know all they knew, and have improved conſi- 
derably on their foundation, ; the great diſpute then lies in the 
practice. VVV | 
Were it not that diſſenting from thoſe authors, would be 
thought raſhneſs, much more might be enumerated as rea- 
ſonable, at leaſt, for as what they. alledge againſt the Grecian 
practice, or the ancient method in general; if the reader will 
take the pains to look over that little book, entitled, Veſius 
de pormatum cantu, & wviribus rhythm, he will there ſee the 
reaſons why that celebrated. writer accuſes the moderns almoſt 
of ignorance in this art, with reſpect to the ancient Greeks. 
With regard to the practice, it may be obſeryed, that among 
the ancients, muſic in the moſt limitted ſenſe of the word, in- 
cluded harmony, rhymes, and verſe ; and conſiſted of verſes 
ſung by one or more voices alternately ; or in chorus, ſome- 
times to the ſounds of inſtruments, and ſometimes: voices 
: Their muſica] faculties we have already. obſerved, were 
Delopazia, Nhythmopetia, and Potfis ; the firſt whereof may 
be conſidered under two heads, viz. Symphony and Melody, - 
As to the latter, it contains nothing but what relates to 
the conduct of a ſingle voice, or making what we call OP 
Cat, | or 
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Nor do they appear to have ever thought of the concert and 
harmony of parts. This, ſays Mr Malcolm, was no part of the 
ancient practice, but entirely a modern invention; for which 
we are beholden to Guido Aretine, a Benediftine Fryar. We 
would not however be underſtood, adds he, to mean that the 
ancients never joined more voices or inſtruments than one 
together in the ſame ſymphonies ; but they never joined ſeveral 
voices, ſo as that each had a diſtinct and proper melody, which 
made among them a fucceſſion of various concords, and were 
not in every note uniſons, or at the ſame diſtance from 
each other, as octaves, c. | 

This laſt indeed agrees with the general definition of the 
word ſymphony ; yet tis plain, that in ſuch caſes there is but 
one ſong, and all the voices perform the fame individual me- 
lody. But when the parts differ not by the tenfion of the 
whole, but by the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes, 
this is the modern art, which requires fo peculiar a genius, 
and on which account, continues Mr Malcolm, the modern 
muſic has the advantage of that of the antients. 

For further ſatisfaction on this ſubject, ſee Kercher, 
Dr Wallis, Mr Malcolm, and others, who unanimouſly agree, 
that after all the pains they have taken to know the true ſtate 
of the ancient muſic, they could not find the leaſt occaſion 
to think there was any ſuch thing in their days 2s mufic in 
parts. See SYMPHONY andSYNAULIA. 

The ancient muſical writers were very mifterious and 
perplex d. Boetius and Gregory the Great firſt pat them 
into a more eaſy and obvious method, Tt was in the year 
1204. that Guido Aretine, a Benediftine Fryar of Auretium in 
Tufcany, firſt introduced the uſe of the faff with five lines, on 
which with the ſpaces he marked his notes, by ſetting a point 
up and down upon them, to denote the riſe and fall of the 
voice; tho' Kercher mentions this artifice to have been in ufc 
long before Guido's time. See Nor Ek andSTAFF. | 

nother contrivance of Gaids's was, to apply the fix mu- 
fical fyllables, Ur, re, mi, fa, fol, la, which he took out of 
St John the Baptiſt's Hymn. See Hand. © © 

Beſides his notes of muſie, by which, according to Kercher, 
he diſtinguiſh'd the tones or modes, and the ſears of the ſemi- 
tones; he alſo invented the ſeale, and ſeveral mufical inſtru- 

ments, called Poly ple&ra, as Spinnets and Harpſichords. See 
— 0 7405 re 13 | 
The next conſiderable improvement was in the year 1330. 
when Jean de Muris, Dr of Paris, invented the different figures 
of. notes, which expreſs the times, or lengths of every note, 
at leaſt their relative proportions to one another, now pn 
| | ang ig 
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Longs, Breves, Semi-breves, Crotehets, Quadbers, Semi- quavers, 
and Demi - ſemi- quavers, which ſee under their reſpective Articles: 
The moſt ancient writer of mufic we have already ob- 
ſerved, was Laſus Hermionenfis, but his works, as well as thoſe 
of many others, as well Greeks as Romans, are loft. Ari/toxenus; 
diſciple of Ar/tiotle, is the eldeſt author extant on this ſubject, 
of him Atbenæus quotes a paſſage out of a 4th book; tho we 
have but three, and thoſe imperfect; after him came Euclid, 
author of the Elements, about 303 years before Chrif#. Ari- 
Rides Quantilianus wrote after Cicero's time. Ahpius ſtands 
next; after him Gaudentivs, the philoſopher z Nicomachus, 
the Pythagorean ; and Bacchius, ſen, of which ſeven Greek 
authors we have a fair, copy with a tranſlation and notes in 
Latin by Meibomius. | i 
Ptolemy, the celebrated mathematician, wrote in Greet 
the principles of harmony, about the time of the emperor 
Antonius Pius; this author kept a medium between the Ari- 
floxenians and Pythagoreans ; he was ſucceeded: at a good 
diſtance by Manuel Byrennius. b | | 
Of the Latins we have Bo#tins; who wrote in the time of 
Theodric the Goth, and one Caffiodorus near 505 years after 
Chrift, about the fame time Martianus Capella, and St Au- 
guſtin not far remote. Wn et 
Of the moderns are Zarlin, Salinas; Vincenzo, Galileo, Deni, 
Kercher, Merſennus, Paran, De Caux, Perrault, Des Cartes, 
Holdiſiborth, Wallis, Malcolm, Holder, Morley, Harris in his 
Lexicon, &c. PR JT 5 | Us 
MUSICA Antiqna, is the mulic of the ancient Greets 
and Romans, down to the eleventh century, when about the 
year 1024 Guido Aretine invented or revived muſic in parts, 
which may with propriety' be call'd Antiguo moſerna; modern 
with reſpect to the Greeks, and ancient with regard to us. 
Music A Arithmetica, that part of the ſcience which con- 
aders founds by the help of numbers. | 
Mus1icA Artificiale, mufic that is not performed by 
the natural organs of the voice, but by inffruments or ma- 
ehines, contrived to imitate it. This again is uſed in ano- 


ther ſenſe, ' as when a piece of muſic is ſung in two parts, the 
one whereof is by B molle or flat, and the other by B ſharp or 

- natural; the former of which is term'd} artificial, Having 
b ſomething particularly ſoft and ſweet in compariſon co che arp 5 


Musica Attiva or prattica, practical muſic, or that part 


; which regards only the execution, without conſidering the 
5; reaſons or cauſe of the good effect of ſuch execution. | 
X Mvus1c a Choraica, a ſort of muſie, proper for dancing, 


conſiſting of a variety of different motions, | 
— I s ; X M USICA 9 
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Mus1scA Chorale, muſic ſung in a' chorus, as in the 


church, wherein the time of the notes is equal; *tis otherwiſe 


called 4227 ca Piina, Canto fermo, and plain chant or ſong. | 

Mus1ca Chromatica, is a ſort of muſic, in which there 
are many chromatic ſigns, as flats and ſharps, intervals, &c, 
See CHROMATIC. 

Mus1ica Combinatoria, that part which teaches the 
manner of combining the ſounds ; that is, of changing their 
place and figure in as many different manners as poihble. 

Mvus1cA Contemplativa, or Speculativa, or Theorica, that 
treats only of the ſounds, examines their natures, properties, 
and effects, having no regard to the executive part. 

Mus1caA Diatonica, a particular ſpecies of muſic, the ſcale 
whereof proceeds by tones and ſemi-tones, and which any 
one, tho' unskilled in muſic, may ſing, it being extreaml 
caſy, the chromatic requiring a little knowledge, and the 
enharmonic the utmoſt nicety and judgment; it is one of the 
genera of the antients, and is generally thought to be the firſt, 


by reaſon of its being ſo natural. Ariſtides particularly calls it 


Genu Antiquiſſimum. See DATON IS. 

Mus1ca Didattica, is part a of the ſpeculative muſic, 

which only confiders the quantity, the proportions, and dif- 
ferent qualities of ſounds. 

| Mvs1ca Dramatica, Scenica, or Theatrale, is muſic fit for 
the Theatres, otherwiſe called Recitativa. See RECITATI- 


0, | | 

Mus1ca Eccleſſaſtica or muſica di Chieſa, is church 
muſic, ſuch as ſpalms and hymns. See CHIEsA. 

Mus1cAa Enharmonica, is that wherein the Enharmnic 
Dieſes are frequently uſed, whoſe intervals are not ſo ſpa- 
cious as thoſe either of the Chromatic or Diatonic, this is, 


ts Ariſtides, called Genus Tertium or Supremum. See EN- 


HARMONIC, 

Musica Ennunciativa, or Ennarrativa, is much the ſame 
as Mufica Signatoria, See below. 

Mus1c 1 Figuralis, Figurata, or Colorata, figurate muſic, 
wherein the notes are of different values, and the motions 
various, now flow then quick, Tc, 

Mus 1A Harmonica, is when the piece conſiſts of many 
parts, which though very different when played together, make 
an agreeable whole ; this is what we properly call muſic in 

Its. 
ne a Hiſtorica, which treat of the origin and in- 
vention of muſic, of modes, of notes, inſtruments, &c. alſo 
the lives and writings of celebrated authors on that ſubject. 


Musi 
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Mosrca E or Chiraica, a "= of muſic fit 
for ballads and dancing. 

Musica Hiſtrumentalis, that is made on purpoſe to be 
play'd on inſtruments. 

Music A Manieroſa, muſic that muſt be under certain 
circumſtances, and requires certain manners to be executed as 
it ought. 8 

Mus rA Meliſmatica, or Melodica, is merely a ſong or 
ſingle part, whether for the voice or inſtrument. See ME Lopy. 

Mus1cA Melopoztica is the ſcience or art of ranging 
and diſpoſing ſounds in ſucceſſion in an agreeable manner, and 
is in ſhort, the art of making melody, See MELO Dy 
and ME LoPOEIA. | | | 
Music A Menſurata, or Miſurata, is a kind of muſic, 

whoſe notes, under the government of certain times, are un- 
equal; *tis the contrary of Muſica Piena, or Chorale, 

Musica Metabolica, is properly muſic tranſpoſed, as when 
the piece goes out of its natural mode into a tranſpoſed one, 
the better to expreſs the words, or to diſtinguiſh ſome change 
in the action, paſſion, motion, Sc. 

Mus1ca Metrics, is the harmonious cadence of the. 
voice, heard when any one declaims or 2 verſes; or 

*tis a ſong. compoſed to verſes. 
Mus1ica Moderna, modern muſic, may be divided into 
two parts: firſt, Antiquo moderna, which is a ſerious ſort of 
muſic, conſiſting of many parts, and which has been in uſe 
from Guido's time, to the beginning of the laſt century; 
fecond, the modern which has been uſed within theſe 6o or 
80 year, and is very different from the Antigus moderna, being 
brisk, lighter, gayer, and more ſprightly. 
Musica Modulatoria, that teaches to compoſe or modu- 
late, i. e. that fixes rules for the uſe of Modes, and teaches 
either to ſing or play well. See Mop E and MopuLarTi1on. 
Musica Mondana, is the perfect harmony and agree- 
ment perceivable between the many parts whereof the uni- 
verſe is compoſed. 
Mus1cA Naturale, is often oppoſed to artificiale, and ſig- 
nifies a kind of muſic or ſong, formed by the organs of the 
uman voice, unafliſted by inſtruments, or other artifices; but 
properly *tis when the ſong proceeds in the natural order of the 
notes without flats or ſharps. This may alſo be called Dia- 

tonĩca, tho? with no great propriety, becauſe the muſic may 
either be natural or artificial, and yet diatonic, as proceeding 
by tones, and ſemi-tones. See DIATONIC and NATURAL. 


Mus1ca Odica is the fame with Hyporchematica or 
Cboraica. 
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Mus1c a Organica, is meerly what is to be perform'd by 
inſtruments. 

Mus1ica Pathetica, is a moving and affecting kind of 
muſic, that touches and cauſes emotions in the. mind, either 
of love, ſorrow, pity, or any other paſſion. 

Mus fe A P:ena, the ſame with Chorale. 

 Mvus1ica Poztica, is the art of inventing ſongs, of modu- 
lating concords and diſcords together agreeably, and makes 
what we call compoſition, 

Mus1ca Prattica, the ſame with Attiva. 

Mus1cA Recitativa, Scenica, or Dramatica, a ſort of muſic 
uſed in Opera's, &c. irregular as to time, being a declama- 
tion in finging, which is to expreſs the paſhons : and from 
its being thus irregular in its time, the Italians place the 


phraſe 4 Tempo giuſto when the Recitative ends, and an air, 


be it minuet, jigg, or any other, begins, to ſhew that the 
time is then ſtrictly to be obſerved. 

Music a Rhythmica, the harmony or cadence of the words 
in proſe ; or a ſong compoſed to words in proſe. 

Mus! CA Scenica, the ſame with Recitativa. 


Mus1ca Signatoria, is the knowledge of the characters, 


notes, figures, pauſes, and all other ſigns and marks whatever 
uſed in muſic. 

Mosi a Speculativa, the ſame with Contemplativa. 

Musica Symphonaale, is given by ſome to a piece of mu- 
fic whoſe parts are well concerted. 

Mvus1ca Theatralis, proper for the theatre. 

Mus1ca Tragica, a lamenting, mornful ſort of muſic, 
uſed in tragedy, and fit for dirges, or funeral anthems. 

Music a Vocale, compoſed for the voice, or vocal muſic, in 
oppolition to organical or inftrumental, that compoſed for 
inſtruments, 


Sound, SOUND. 
| String „JS RING or CHORD; 
For Aufical Faculty See 5 Mus1c. 
Nite, NorTE. 


M USICO, a Muſici ſcian, Whether he be a compoſer, o 
player ; but cuſtom has in ſome meaſure reſtrained the word 
the player, rather than compoſer. 


MUTATION, in the ancient muſic, ſignifics the 


changes or alterations that happen i in the order of the ſounds 


which compole a long. 
Ariftoxenus ſays it is, as it were, a kind of vaſſfion 


in the order of the muſic ; The changes, ſays Euclid, an 
: x 


UT 1575 


firſt in the Genera, when the ſong begins in one, as the Chro- 
matic, and paſſes into another as Diatonic, called Mutatione 
per genere by the Italians. Secondly, in the Syſtem, as when the 
ſong paſſes out of one tetrachord, at Meſon, into another, as Die- 
zeugmenon 3 or more generally when it paſſes from a high 
place in the ſcale, to a lower, or contrarily, i. e. part of it is 
ſung high, and part low, and this makes what is called. Mu 
tatione per Syſtema. | : | | 
Thirdly, in the mode or tone, as when a ſong begins in 
one as the Doric, and paſſes into another, as the Lydian, called 
Mutatione per Tuono, or modo. Fourthly, in the Melopotia, 
that is, when the ſong changes the very air, ſo as from gay 
and ſprightly to become ſoft and languiſhing, or from a 
manner that expreſſes one paſſion or ſubject to the expreſſion 
of ſome other. 
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ATURA L, is variouſly uſed, ſometimes it is taketi 
for diatonic, and ſometimes for phyſical; in which latter 
ſenſe, Natural muſic is that produced by Natural Organs, 
1. e. vocal muſic, in contradiction to artificial, or that per- 
formed on inſtruments. See Mus1c and DriaTow de. 
NATUTAL, is alſo ſaid of a ſong, the notes whereof 
move eaſily and gracefully, giving che performer as little 
trouble as poſſible; as when 'tis not carried too high or ſunk 


too low, whereby the voice or inſtrument is in no wiſe forced 


or ſtrained. 
NATURA. 1 is ; that aroduced by the Natural and 
eſſential chords of the mode. See Mop E and T v ono. 
NATURAL Note, is uſed in oppoſition to ſharp and flat 
notes, Which are called artificial, See NoTE and SCALE. 


The Natural -þ is uſed to contradict thoſe flats and 


ſharps that are ſer at the beginning of a ſtave, and in ſuch 
caſe, you muſt take the Natural note, as it is in the Ga- 
mut; as if a Þ were ſet in Bat the beginning of a tune, it 
cauſes all the notes of that name to be flat, and if this cha- 
racter, i. e. of Natural, come before ſome one or more of 


thoſe notes B, it is uſed inſtead of a ſharp ; but if ſharps be 


let in like manner at the beginning, then it ſtands as a flat. 


NATURALE. See NATURAL. 

NATURA LI Sum. See Su oo. 

NE APOLITANE. See CANZZONET TA. 

NECESS ARI O, neceſſary, or that muſt be done, or 
which cannot be paſſed over; this word is prefixed to the parts 
in muſic, as d doi Violini Neceſſario, — that muſt be played by 
to Violins; Canto neceſſario, it here ſignifies much the ſame 
as Concertante. See CONCERTANTE, Every mode has cer- 
tain chords, which may be called it's Neceſſary or — 


. chords. See Tuono or Mopo. 


NESSO, Nexus. See Usus. 

NET E 665. in the ancient muſic, was one of 
chords of the ſy{tem of the Greeks, See DIAGRAM, SCALE, 
and SYSTEM, 


It anſwers to the Z j; mi of the third octave of the modern 
ſyſtem. 
The word comes from the Greek, ve]3 nnd 8 the 


laſt of the ſeparate ones; where iS underſtood the word 
chord; 


NETE 
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Nez TE Hyperbolzon; in the ancient mufic, the name of the 
higheſt or moſt acute, of the chords of the ancient diagram. 
See DIAGRAM. It anſwers to the A mi la, the fixteerith 
higher than gamut of the modern ſcale. See SYSTEM. 

NE TE Synemmenon, in the ancient muſic, the higheſt 
chord of a tetrachord or fourth in the Greek f ſtem, added to 
make B flat fall between the me ſe and — or our A and 
B, which had til then, the interval of a tone We between 
them. 

This chord how the ** * with the bannen Dis- 
menon, or our D by B flat. 

The word comes from the Gree 1014 and ooreever, the 
laſt of the chords added. | 

NETOIDES. See Us us. 

NOMOS.  Sce Mops. 

NON, is an Italian negative, Which i is often ebievinted 
NS; *tis often joined to troppo, and then ſignifies not too much, 
and diminiſhes the ſignification of the word, as Non troppo 
preſto— not too quick ; allegro ma nan troppo—quick, but not too 
quick, c. | 

Non Uniſſoni Suoni. See Suoxo. 

N ONA, the ninth, one of the diſſonant n in 
muſic, and is properly the ſecond doubled. When an upper 
part {yncopates, the ſecond. is accounted and treated as a 
ninth ; i. e. tis reſolved by an eighth, and accompanied by a 
third or fifth, and often a ſyncopated ſeventh, But when 
the lower part ſyncepates, the ſecond is not thus uſed, but as 
a ſecond, See SECOND, In thorough baſs the ninth has al- 
ways, or at leaſt commonly, an eighth placed thus, 9 83 to 
ſhew that that is reſolved by deſcending to the octave. 

NONUPLA, is a quick time, peculiar to jiggs. 

This ſpecies of time is otherwiſe called the meaſure of nine 
times, which requires two falls of the hand, and one riſe ; 
there are three ſorts of Nonupla. | 

The firſt is Nonupla ai ſemi-minime, or dupla ſe 1171 qudrta, 
thus marked, 2, where nine crotchets are to be in the bar, 
of which four make a ſemi- breve in common time, i. e. in 
the down ſtroke ſix, and but three up ; it is uſually bear 
adagid. 

The ſecond is Nonupla di crome, or ſeſqui ottava, marked 
thus 2, wherein nine quavers make a bar, inſtead of eight in 
common time; 7. e. fix down and three up, *tis beat 
preſto. 

The laſt is Nonupla di ſemi crome, or ſub ſuper fatti partiente 
zona, thus diſtinguiſhed &, in which nine ſemi-quavers are 
porttained in a bar, whereof ſixteen are required therein in 

common 
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common time, ſix down and three up; tis ordinarily beat 

preſtiſimo. See Ap AG 10, PRESTo, and PRxESTISSIM O. 

Beſide theſe there are two other ſpecies of Nompla, for which 
ſee FRIPOLA or TRIPLE. | 

NO T Es in muſic, are characters which mark the founds ; 
i. e. the elevations and fallings of the voice, and the ſwiftneſs 
and flowneſs of it's motions. See SOUND. | 

In general, under Notes are comprehended all the ſigns or 
characters uſed in muſic. See CHARACTER, 

But in propriety the word only implies, the marks which 
denote the degrees of gravity and acuteneſs to be given to 
each ſound, See GRAviTY and ACUTENESS. 

The Greeks uſed the common letters of their alphabet for 
muſical Notes; and in regard more Notes were added, than 
they had letters, the defect was ſupplied by the different ſitua- 


tion of the letters, wiz. by placing them upright, inverted, 


Cc. by cutting or doubling ſome ſtroke. | 

Thus the letter Pi expreſſed. different Notes in all the fol- 
Jowing forms, II, II. 1 2 5 7 » for every ſeveral 
mode they had eighteen ſigns. 3 | 

Now Alypius gives us ſigns for fifteen different modes, (as may 
be ſeenby the curious in Meibomius's tranſlation, and Notes of the 
ſeven Greek authors) which, with the differences of the genera, 
and the diſtinction between voice and inſtrument, Mr Maleolm 
makes 1620 Notes. Not that they had fo many different 
characters, but the ſame characters had different ſignifications 
upon different occaſions, as ꝙ, or phi, in the diatonic genus, 
was Lychanos Hypaton of the Lydian mode, and Hypate Maoſon 
of the Phryg:an, and fo of others. | 

The Latins, in the time of Bo#tius, had eaſed themſelves 
of this needleſs burden, and only uſed fifteen letters of their 
alphabet for Notes. | 1 EE: 1 

Pope Gregory conſidering that the ſecond octave was in effect 
the ſame with the firſt, and that the order was the ſame in the up- 
per and lower octave of tlie gamut, reduced them to ſeven; which 
were to be repeated in a different character: at length, in the 
Xlth century, a Benedictine, one Guido Aretine, in lieu of 
letters, ſubſtituted the ſyllables, Ut re mi fa ſol la, placing them 
in different lines, and making them with points; laſtly, it was 
thought proper to add Notes Tikewiſe in the ſpaces. See GA- 
MUT, 

Of the ſeven muſical Notes, ut re mi fa fol la þi, the firſt 
fix are aſcribed to Guido, who is ſaid to have invented them 
at Pompoſa in the dutchy of Ferrara; the ſeventh, viz. /, 
according to ſome, was added by Uricci Puteaneo, according, 
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to others by Le Maire; the Rk muſicians think it ſerves 
very good purpoſes,” in avoiding' the — of "the diviſions 
remaining 1 in Cs ſcale 07 0 ; 
Common fame aſefibis to Guido not only the Notes, but 
alſo the lines, letters, eleffs, flats and ſharps,” r | 
The Notes, ut, re, mi; fa, fol; 1a, he is faid to have taken out 
of the hymn in the veſpers of St Fohn the Bapti ft; Ut queant 
laxis reſonare fibris, &c. See Mus1c and HAND. | 
Hitherto the Notes only ſerved to expreſs the degrees of 
tune'; they were all of equal value as to time, till the year 
1330 Fahl, de Muris Doctor of Paris, gave different 
figures to the different points, to'expreſs the quantity - of time 
each was to be dwelt upon. . 
There are three things to be conſidered in theſe Notes ; : 
firſt the quantity, 7. e. the ſize and figure of the head; ſecond- 
ly quality, 7. e the colour of the head, whether it be white: 
or black, full or open; "thirdly the properties, as the Ialians 
expreſs chemſelves, 9. g. whether the note is accompanied 
with a virgula, or comma, or not; it muſt be likewiſe con- 
ſidered” whether the Notes be diſtinet and ſeparate, or bound 
together. 9 
The ſeveral ak * Notes are the large, containing eight 
ſemi-breves,” tho” Meer ſenne' makes it twelve ; the long, con- 
taining four; the breve, two ; the ſemi- breve, one; the minim, 
half a one; the crotchet, a quarter; the quaver, half a quarter; 
the ſemi-quaver, one ſixteenth; and the demi-ſemi-quaver, 
one thirty ſecond part of aſemi-breve. See CHARACTER, 
for their reſpective figures. | 
Uſually we diſtinguifh fix principal Notes, repreſented by as 
many different characters, viz, the ſemi-breve equal to two 
minims; ; ther minim equal to two crotchets; the crotchet to 
two quavers 3 the quaver equal to two ſemli- quavers; and the 
ſemi-qua ver equal to two demi. ſemi-quavers. See each under 
It's F proper article. 


The characters or marks of theſe Notes are uſually ſet down 


on a ſtaff of five or ix lines,” to ſerve as directions for keep- 


time in ERS or Playing to, or on, any "fort of muß cal 
a rüments. inNGING: © 7. 


Nor E, or rather Point of augmentation, is the ine ang 


or enlarging the full quantity or value of any 1 as . ſig- 


nifies a chrotchet and a half, and without the dot, 3 
is called the Note of augmentation, it would be only a ſingle 
crotchet, 


* The 


an NL. 
The ancients uſed alſo two other points, the one was a point 
F diviſſon, which was uſed when any Note was to be di- 
vided into others of leſs value; and the other was a Note of 
diminution, which is a dot on the contraxy ſide, and- has a 
quite contrary effect of the point of augmentation; for inſtead 


of making it a crotchet and a half, ſit reduces it to half a 


crotchet, but both theſe are now entirely out of uſe. 

The mathematicians compute that one may make ſeven 
hundred and twenty changes or varieties, with {ix Notes, with- 
out ever repeating the ſame twice; and that of the Notes 
of each octave, one may make 40320 different tunes or 
ſongs. | 

r ene See LE GA To and SYNCOPE. | 

Nor E ferme, a name given by the [talians, to Notes con- 
taining one time of a bar in common time, which ſerve as 
a ſubject for ſome counterpoint, eſpecially in the plain 
ſong or Gregorian chant, which they call Canto fermo. See 
ConTRAPUNTO. | LY | 
NOT HO, is properly baftard, illegitimate, produced 
ly irregular means; this epithet was given to two of the an- 
cient modes, viz. the Hyper Eolic and the Hyper Phrygian, 
the final of the firſt being B natural, it's fifth above muſt 
be falſe or diminiſhed in a diatonic progreſſion, this mode is 
therefore rejected from the authentic modes; and the Hyper 
Phrygian having it's final in Fut fa, and it's fourth above 
being therefore redundant, is not reckoned among the plagal 
modes. See More, Tvono, FourTH, and Fir Ty. 

NUMERO, Number, of which there are eight, which 
the Italians call radicale, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and ſome- 
times 10 is added; each of theſe are frequently met with, eſpe- 
cially in thorough baſſes: 2 marks the ſecond and it's replies ; 
the 3 the third, &c, This character 4, is ſometimes before 
and ſometimes after the figure, and ſhews that it is to be ma- 
Zor, greater or ſharp; as 3 &, or 4 33 and this B, is alſo uſed 
in like manner, as 3 B, or þ 3 3 Which intimates that it be mi- 
r | 3 

We often find theſe characters B and & alone with- 
but a cypher, which ſhew that the third is to be played, and 
that ma: or or minor as the character is F or B. See FLAT 
and SHARP, e : 


0 


f 


bug 


O. i. e. Majuſcule, O. or bank. or bn c C, or ſemi- 
V- circle, is a note called by ug a ſemi- breve, by the Italians 
Circolo, with which they mark what they call T4998 perfettd, 
and we Triple. time. See "TRIPLE. | 

The ancients indeed 'uſed O as a. mark of triple time; 
from a notion that the ternary or number 3, was the 
moſt perfect of all numbers, and therefore properly expreſſed 


by a circle, the moſt perfect of all figures thus, O ;. or = 
or WW Þ its” 155 CM 


 OBLIGATO, mie frr, on . purpoſe, for, or neceſ- 

ary, as doi violini obligate, on purpoſe for two Violins; and 
ſo of other things, as confogotto obligato, that nh * play d 
with a Baſſoon, c. 
Sometimes it ſignifies confined or reſtrained * certain rules, 
ſubjected to certain limits or laws, in order to perform ſome 
particular thing, to give ſome particular expreſſion of a paſ- 
fion, action, &c. In this ſenſe we ſay, Cantrapunte obligate. 
Fuga obligata. See LEGATO, .' 

In this ſenſe we alſo ſay, the baſs is obligato, when it is only 
a ground of a certain number of bars, which are to be repeat- 
ed over and over; ſuch is the bals to chacones, Sec. and every 
baſs wherein one is obliged to keep a certain movement, and 
to perform only certain notes, @c. 

OBLIQUO obliguee When the word is joined to 
Nola, it ſignifies two breves tied together, which make but 
one body, whence tis named in Italian Nota d'un corpo ſolo ; 
ſometimes there is a tail, or the right or left fide either aſcend- 
ing or deſcending. See No r E, LEGATURA and VIRGULA. 
However it be, the two extreams mark the ſound, the middle 


A, 
— For Moto obliquo, 
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OBOE or O8ot, a Hauthey, or Haboy. See Hauri BOY, 
) OCTAVE, an harmonical interval, conſiſting of ſeven 
degrees or leſs intervals, See INTERVAL. 
{ The moſt ſimple perception that we can have of two ſounds, 
is that of uniſons; in regard the vibrations there begin and 
= together, The next. to this is the octave; where the more 


"ſerves only Bs tie chem as 
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acute ſound makes preciſely two vibrations, while the grave 
or deeper one, makes one; and wherein by conſequence, the 
vibrations of the two meet at every vibration of the more 
grave. See TUNE and GRAVYI Tx. 
Hence uniſon and octave paſs almoſt for the fame concord, 
See ConcoRD and UN TSON. 

Hence alſo the proportion of the two ſounds that fol the 


eftave are in numbers, or in lines, as, 1: 2 ; ſo that two 


chords or ſtrings of the fame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, 
one whereof is double the length of the N produce the 
eftave, See CHoRD. 

55 K oft ave is called among the ancient authors the Dia- 

becauſe containing all the ſimple tones and « chords ; all 
of 3 derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they Liſe r more or 
leſs directly out of it. See Cod coRD. 

To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically ſeven: Uegiees or 
intervals, and conſequently eight terms or ſounds ;' whence it 
is called by the name fave... .. , 

The ollave containing in itſelf all the other ſimple con- 
cords, the degrees being the differences of thoſe concords: it 
is evident, the diviſion of the octave comprehends the Gvifion 
of all the reſt. See SVS TEM. | FF 

joining therefore all the ſimple concords to a common 
fundamental we have the following ſeries, 


Pondamental 1 — + LES = 


3 

34 bY: As . 5th, Ole bis ber. 85e. 
Again, the ſyſtem of the octave, containing all the original 
concords, and the compound concords being the ſum of the 
clave, and ſome leſſer concord; in order to have a ſeries to 
reach beyond an octave we muſt continue them in the ſame 
order through a ſecond ofFave, as in the firſt, and fo on to a 
third and fourth e&ave. Such a ſeries is called the ſcale of 
muſic, See Music. 

The compoſition of ofaves may be carried on infinitely, 
yet three or four is the greateſt length we go in ordinary 
practice. The old ſcales went but two, or at moſt three oftaves, 
which is the full compaſs of an ordinary voice, When we fay 


that the ancient ſcales went but two, or at. furtheſt three 


o:1aves, we do not mean that they were not allowed to ex 


ceed that compaſs; but that between the extreams of a double; 


Gr triple gave, were contained all the variety that was | poR- 
fible or necdful, for even then, an active muſician wou! 

take the liberty to ſurprize them, by running through greater 
CXTICANILS, 
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or is either voice or inſtrument Vell a ble to go e 
To form a fourth off ave, if the acuter Arlt be half a foot 
Jong, which i is but a ſm all len th to render a Gear ſound, the 
graver muſt be eight hett: If then we would go beyond a 
fourth ofave, either the acute ſtring would be too ſort, or 
the graye one too long; not but this "inconvenience is re- 
medied by a greater tenſion of each. 2 

The oct᷑ave is not only the greateſt interval of the ſeven © 
riginal conco rds, but the firſt i in perfection; z as ĩit is the greate 
interval, all the leſſer concords are contained in it : nde, 
the manner wherein the leſſer are found in the ocrave, 2 
ſomewhat extraordinary, vix. by taking both an 5 15 9 
and arithmetical mean between the extreams of the octave, 
and then both an arithmetical and harmonical mean between 
each extream, and the moſt diſtant of the two means laſt 
found, 3. e. between the leſs extream and the firſt arithme- 
tical, and between the greateſt .Extream 'and the firſt har- 
monical mean will have all the leſſer concords, See Cox- 
CORD, DiscorD, and PrRoPoR TIoN. 3 

Nicomachus, diſciple of Pythagoras, ſays, that to produce 
an oftave,' take two chords and ftretch the one by a weight 
of ſix pounds, and the other by one of twelve, the ſound of 
the laſt will be an ofZave to that ſtretched by the ſix pound 
weight, and from thence proceeds to fix che proportion of 
weights to be uſed for the production of the other intervals. 
Mr Malcolm obſerves, that any wind inſtruments being 
over blown, the found will riſe to an ave, and no other 
concord, which he aſcribes to the perfection of the octave, 
and its being next to uniſon. 

From the ſimple and perfect form of the ofFave ariſes this 
peculiar property, that it may be doubled and tripled, and 
ſill be concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more oa, are con- 
cord ; though the more compound, gradually, leſs agreeable. 
He adds, that there is that agreement between its extreams, 
that whatever ſound is concord to one, is ſo to the other. 
Des Cartes, from an obſervation of the like kind, viz. that 
the ſound of a whiſtle or organ pipe will riſe to an cave if 
forcibly blown, concludes that no ſound is heard, but its 
acute octave ſeems ſome way to eccho in the ear. 

The ancient Grecian ſyſtem had no greater compaſs than 
a double octave, or fifteenth, which they called Dis Diapaſon. 
But in the modern, tis tripled, and even quadrupled. See 

NTERVAL, Among 
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Among the ancients, Euclid and Gaudentius the philaſo- 
pher agree, that there were ſeven ſpecies of octave; the firſt, 
ſays Euclid, begins from one of the ſounds called Baripicnis, 
and has a tone for its higheſt interval, as from Hypate Hy- 
paton to Parameſe, this is the Mixolydian mode. The ſecond a 
Meſopicnis, whoſe laſt, or higheſt interval but one is a tone; 
as from . Parhypate. Hypaton, to Trite Diezeugmenon, called 
the Lydian. The third ab Oxipicnis, which has a tone for its 
third interval at top, as from Lychanos Hypaton to Paranete 
Diezeugmenon, called the Phrygian. The fourth again a Bari- 
picnis, wherein the tone is the fourth interval from the top, as 
from Hypate Meſon to. Nete DieZeugmenon, and this is the 
Dorian. The fifth a Me/op:icnis, which has a tone for its fifth 
interval from the top as from Parhypate Meſon to Trite Hyper- 


bolzon, called the Hypolydian. The ſixth ab Oxipicnis, wherein 


the tone is the ſixth interval from the top, as from Lychanss 
Meſen to Paranete Hyperbolæon, called the Hypo-Phrygian. 
And the ſeventh begins à Baripicnis, in which the tone is the 
firſt interval below, as from Meſe to Nete Hyperboleon, (ot 
from Preflambanomenos to Meſe) and is the Hypodorian. Bac- 
chius and Gaudentius ſpeak much to the fame purpoſe ; we 


ſhall only give the reader one example of the latter, to make 
the diſtinction apparent. The firſt, ſays he, is from Hypate 


Hppaton to Parameſe, compoſed of the firſt ſpecies of fourth 
and fifth, and is the Mixolydian Mode, Se. But Martianus 
Capella is of another opinion, and fays there are eight ſpecies 
of ottave, which he proeecds to enumerate in the following 


manner: The. firſt is from Proſlamlanomenos to Meſe ; the 


ſecond is from Princifalis Principalium, i. e. Hypate Hypaton 
to Parameſe, and fo on through the eight, but is ſilent as to 


the ſituation of the tone in thoſe different ſpecies. *Tis diſcern- 


able enough how he came to reckon eight, ſince he counts 
from Proflambanomenss to Meſe one, which the others make 
the ſame as from eſe to Nete Hyperbolæon. Sag 
In thorough baſs the ofFave and its replys, are marked by 
a ſimple 8. In melody the voice or found of an inſtru- 
ment may move an e&ave per ſalto, but very ſeldom two 
ofaves, eſpecially the voice. In harmony two orte ſhould 
never follow one another, if differing in degree of tune per 
ſalto of a fifth or other interval, but it may be followed by 
any of the other concords perfect or imperfect. See Cox- 
CORD, Cc. | 8 | 
OCTAVINA, a kind of ſmall Spinnet, that may 
eaſily be removed, having only one row of keys, and thofe 
not to the uſual number, perhaps not to above three octaves, 


the common ones going four or more, Its pitch is taken an 


oct auß 
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ane kigher than - the ordinary ones. Ser Se INE T and 
HARPSICHA ORD. 

OD E, a ſong or compoſition proper to be ſung, 2nd com- 
coed for that purpoſe, the ſinging is uſually ee with 
ſome muſical inſtrument. See SON G. 

lt conſiſts of long and ſhort verſes, diflinguiſhy'd ; into ſtanza's 
or ſtrophes, wherein the ſame meaſure is preſerved throughout. 

The odes of the ancients, /ays Vaſius, had a regular re- 
turn of the ſame kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity of ſyl- 
« Jables in the ſame place of every fimilar verſe ; but there is 
© nothing, continues he, but confuſion of quantity in the 
© modern. odes* ; ſo that to follow the natural quantity of 

our ſyllables, every ſtanza will be a different ſong. Then 
ke proceeds, The , moderns have no regard to the natural 
quantity of ſyllables, and have introduced a barbarous and 
* unnatural variety of long and ſhort ſyllables, which they ap- 

* ply, without any regard, to the notes; ſo that *tis no wen- 
© der our vocal muſic has no effect.“ De pozmatum cantu. 
See VoCAL.. 


Among the ancients, odes Ganified no more than ſongs ; 
with us they are different things, 

The ancient odes were generally in honour of their Gods, as 
many of thoſe of Pindar and Horace ; ſometimes on other ſub- 
jects, as theſe of Anacreon, Sappho, &c. 

The Englyh odes are generally compoſed in praiſe of "Sa 
roes, and great exploits. 

The diſtinguiſhing Character of an ode, is ſweetneſs ; the 
poet is to ſooth the minds of his readers by the variety of 
verſe, and the delicacy of words, the beauty of numbers, and 
the deſcription of things moſt delightful in themſelves, Va- 
riety of numbers is eſſential thereto. At firſt indeed, the verſe 
of the ode was of but. one kind, but for the ſake of pleaſure 
and muſic, to which they were ſung, they by degrees ſo varied 
the numbers and. the feet, that their kinds are almoſt innume- 
rable. One of. thejmoſt conſiderable is the Pindaric, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its boldneſs and the rapidity of its flights. 
The ancient ode had originally but one /tanza or flropbe, 
— at laſt was divided into three parts, ftrophe, antiſtrophe, 
and epode. 

The prieſts going round the altar to ſing the praiſes of the 
gods, called the firſt entrance ftrophe, i. e. turning to the 
left; the ſecond turning to the right, they called antiſtrophe, 
*. returning. Laſtly, ſtanding before the altar, they ſung 
e remainder, which — called the epode. 
 OMNES, a latin term, which we ſometimes find for 
Tutti, all or altogether, See TUTT1 and Da CAPELLA. 


ONDEGGIARE 
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ONDEGGIARE, to return the hand beating time, 
not directly, but by degrees; as Ondeggiando la mano ſignifies to 
keep it wavering in the air, or giving it two motions before 
*fis quite lifted up to end the bar, and'thence to fall it to beat 
a firſt, ſecond or third time of that or another meaſure. 

O b ER A, a dramatic compoſition ſet to muſic and ſung 
on a ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments, and enrich- 
ed with magnificent dreflings, machines, and other decorations. 

The Opera's we derive from the French, they from the 
Tralians ; and the Venetians, who hold it as one of the principal 
glories of their carnaval, firſt invented it. 

OPPOSITIO NE, or rather Oppoſizzione, is the plac- 
ing one thing againft another, or in a place that does not pro- 
perly belong to it; this often happens, eſpecially when prepar- 
ing for a cadence we place the fifth with the ſixth thus 8 per 
oppo ſtionem. 

RAT O RIO, is a fort of ſpiritual opera full of dia- 
logues, recitativos, duettos, trios, ritornellos, choruſes, Ic. the 
ſubject thereof is uſually taken from the ſcripture, or is the 
life and actions of ſome ſaint, Sc. The muſic for the Ora- 
torio ſhould be in the fineſt taſte; and moſt choſen ſtrains. The 
words hereof are often in Latin, ſometimes in French and Ita- 
lian, and among us even in Engliſh. "Theſe Oratorios are 
greatly uſed at Rome in time of Lent; here indeed they are 
uſed in no other ſeaſon. 

ORCHESTRA, is a part of the theatre between the 
ſcenes and the audience, wherein the muſicians are diſpoſed to 
play the overture, &c. of a play, be it tragedy or comedy, of 
the opera, oratorio, ſerenata, Sc. See OPERA. 

ORDINARIO, often, commonly, as Tempo Ordinario, 
uſual time; Signo Ordinario, the ordinary or common ſign. 

ORDINE, the arrangement of many parts to make a whole 
one: thus when the Ttalians ſpeak of the antient ſyſtems, they fay 
Ordini di Mercurio, di Terpandro, Philalas, Pythagoras, &c; 
to ſignify the rank in which each of thoſe authors placed their 
ſounds, the number thereof limitted by thein, and what diſ- 
tance and proportion they gave them; and they ſay of a tetra- 
chord that it is in Ordine di quatro corde, f. e. i whole one, 
compoſed of, and diviſible by, four chords. See CnorD 
and TzTRAC HORD, 

ORGAN, the largeſt and moſt harmonious wind inflru- 
ment. See Music. 

The invention of the Organ is very ancient, though tis 
agreed that it was very little uſed till the eighth century. Tt 
ſcems to have been borrowed from the Greets. Vitruvius de- 
ſeribes an Hydraulic one in his tenth book of AN” 
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The emperor Julian has an epigram in it's praiſe, St Je- 
rom mentions one with twelve pair of bellows, which might 
be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; and another at Feruſalem, 
which might be heard at the Mount of Olives. x 

There is one in the cathedral of Ulm in Germany that is 
ninety three feet high, and twenty eight broad ; the biggeſt 
pipe is thirteen inches in diameter, and it has ſixteen pair of 
bellows. | | 4.1 

The modern Organ is a buffet, containing ſeveral rows of 

pes. 
f The ſize of the Organ is generally expreſſed by the length 
of it's biggeſt pipe; thus we ſay an Organ of thirty two feet, 
of ſixteen, of eight, and of two feet. 

Church Organs conſiſt of two parts, viz, the main body, 
called the great Organ; and the poſitive, or little Organ, 
_ is a ſmall buffet, commonly placed before the great 

gan. | | 

The Organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has only 
one body, and two or three when it has a poſitive or chair 
Organ ; though large Organs have four and ſometimes five 
ſets of keys; beſides which the pedals or largeſt pipes have their 
keys, the ſtops or touches whereof are played by the feet. 
The keys of an Organ are uſually divided into four octaves, 
viz. the ſecond ſub- Octave, firſt ſub-octave, middle octave, 
and firſt octave. Each oQave is divided into twelve ſtops or 
frets, whereof the ſeven black ones mark the natural ſounds, 
and the five white the artificial ones, 7. e. the ſharps and 
flats; ſo that the keys uſually contain forty eight ſtops or 
touches. Some organiſts add to this number one or more 
ſtops in the third ſub-Ooctave as well as in the ſecond. [ Vote, 
ſome Harpſichords and Spinets have their natural ſtops or keys 
often marked white, and their artificial ones black.] The pe- 
dals have about two or three octaves, at the pleaſure of the 
organiſt, ſo that the number of ſtops or keys is undeterminate. 
Each key or ſtop preſſed down opens a valve or plug which 
correſponds lengthwiſe with as many holes as there are rows 
of pipes on the ſound-board : The holes of each row are 
opened end ſhut by a regiſter or ruler pierced with forty eight 
holes; by drawing the regiſter the holes of one row are opened, 
becauſe the holes therein correſpond with thoſe of the ſound- 
board, ſo that by opening a valve the wind brought into the 
ſound-board, by a large pair of bellows, finds a paſſage into 
the pipes, which correſpond to the open holes of the ſound- 
board ; but by puſhing the regiſter, the forty eight holes 
thereof not anſwering to any of thoſe of the ſound-board, 
that row of pipes anſwering to the puſhed regiſter are ſhut, 
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Whence it follows that by drawing ſeveral regiſters, ſeveral 
rows of pipes are opened ; and the ſame thing happens if the 
ſame regiſter correſpond to ſeveral rows; hence the rows of 
pipes become either ſimple or compound; ſimple, where only 
one row anſwers to one regiſter; compound, where ſeveral. 
The organiſts ſay a row is compound when ſeveral pipes play 
upon preſſing one ſtop. | | 

The pipes of the Organ are of two kinds; the one with 

mouths like our Flute, and the other with reeds, The firſt, 
called pipes of mutation, conſiſt, 

1ſt. Of a foot, which is a hollow cone, and which receives 

the wind that is to ſound the pipe. 2dly. To this foot is faſtened 
the body of the pipe; between the foot and the body of the 
pipe is a diaphragm or partition, which has a little long narrow 
aperture to let out the wind; oyer this aperture is the mouth, 
whoſe upper lip being level cuts the wind as it comes out at 
the aperture. | | 

The pipes are of pewter, lead mix'd with a twelfth part 

of tin, and of wood; thoſe of tin are always open at their ex- 
tremities; their diameter is very ſmall, their ſound is very 
clear and ſhrill: thoſe of lead mixed are larger; the ſhorteſt 
open, the longeſt quite ſtopped ; the mean ones partly ſtopped, 
and having beſides a little ear on each fide of the mouth, to be 
drawn cloſer or ſet farther aſunder, in arder to raiſe or lower 
the ſound. Tne wooden pipes are made ſquare, and their ex- 
tremities ſtopped with a valve or tampion of leather; the ſound 
of the wooden and leaden pipes is very ſoft; the large ones 
ſtopped are uſually of wood, the ſmall ones of lead; the lon- 
geſt pipes give the graveſt ſound, and the ſhorteſt the moſt 
acute ; their lengths and widths are made in the reciprocal 
ratios of their ſounds; and the diviſions regulated by their 
rule, which they call the diapaſon ; but the pipes that are 
ſhut have the length of thoſe that are open, and which yeild 
the ſame ſound. Uſually the longeſt pipe is ſixteen feet; tho 
in extraordinary Qrgans *tis thirty two : the pedal tubes are al- 
ways open though made of wood and of lead. 

The reed pipe conſiſts of a foot, which carries the wind in- 
to the ſhallot or reed, which is a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted 
at it's extremity into a kind of mould by a wooden tampion. 
The ſhallot is covered with a plate of copper, fitted at it's ex- 
tremity into the mould by the fame wooden tampion: It's 
other extremity is at liberty; ſo that the air entring the ſhal- 
lot, makes it tremble and ſhake againſt the reed; and the 
longer that part of the tongue which is at liberty is made, 
the deeper is the ſound. The mould, which ſerves to fix the 
ſhallot or reed, the tongue, the tampion, Cc. ſerves alſo to 


ſop 


ly at the reed. Laſtl 
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ſtop the foot of the 8 ane to oblige the wind to go out whol- 

| y, in the mould is ſoldered that part cal- 
ed the tube, whoſe inward opening is a continuation of the 
reed ;the form of this tube is different, in different ranks of pipes. 

The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in the ſound of a reed 
pipe depends on the length of the tongue, and that of the pipe, 
taken from the extremity of the ſhallot, to the extremity of 
the tube. 2537 2 

The quality of the ſound depends upon the width of the 
reed, the tongue and the tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of the 
tongue, the figure of the tube, and the quantity of wind. 

To diverſify the ſound of the pipes, they add a valve or 
portvent, which lets the wind go in at fits and ſhakes. 

Dr Vallis has endeavoured in the Phi/iſophical Tranſactions 
to ſhew the imperfection of the Organ, and whence it ariſes. 

Hydraulic ORG Ax, a muſical machine that plays by means 
of water. Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts in Italy in the grot- 
toes of vineyards. Nite | 

Ctesbes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, about 3782 year of the world, is ſaid to have firſt 
invented Organs that play'd by compreſſing the air with water, 
as is ſtill practiced. Archimedes and Vitruvius improved them, 
and have left us deſcriptions of the Hydraulic Organ: Felibien 
de la wie des Archit, And Yoffius quotes from them both in 
his book De Pozmatum Cantu. 

In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and large 
Medallion of Valentinian; on the reverſe whereof is Teen one 
of theſe Hydraulic Organs, with two men, one on the right, and 
the other-on the left fide thereof, ſeeming to pump the water 
which plays it; and to hften to the found of it: It has only 
eight pipes placed on a round pedeſtal ; the inſcription is 
PLACEA SPETRI. | 

ORGANICAL, in the ancient muſic was that part per- 
formed by inſtruments. See Mus1c. 

The Organical comprehends three kinds of inſtruments, 
Dix. wind inſtruments, as Trumpets, Flutes, Haut-boys, &c. 
ſtringed inſtruments, as Lutes, Lyres, Violins, Harpſichords, 
Sec. and pulſatile inſtruments, or thoſe played by beating with 
the hands or ſticks, as Drums, &c. See each under it's pro- 
per article, TRUMPET, FLUTE, LuTE, Dzxun, &c. 

ORGANO, ſignifies the thorough baſs. It is uſually 
ſcored with figures over the notes for the Hapſichord, Baſs- 
Viol and Lute. | 
On O ANo picciolo, a chamber or little Organ, uſed to play 
in a ſmall room, about two or three foot high, i. e. it's lon- 
geſt pipe is that length, made in a ſmall huffet like the poſitive 
or little Organ of a church organ. 
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O3CURO or Oſcurato is ſaid of a note when the head 


thereof is black or obſcure, as in oppoſition to 
See HEMIOLIA, FEE . 2 


OSS ERVANZ A, cen Oſervanza, with care, exadtly, 
truly, &c. See Con. | 

OSTINATO or Contrapunto o/tinato, is much the ſame 
with Perfidiato, See PERFIDIA. | | | 

OTACOUSTICS, is a term taken from the Greet, 
applied to inſtruments that add to, or increaſe the ſenſe of 
hearing. See Hearing TRUMPET. 

OTTAVA. SeeOcrave, being the ſame. 

S-ſquiOT T AA. See EP OOG Doo, SESQUIAand TRIPLE, 

OT TINA. See TRIPOLA or TRIPLE. 


OT TUPLA, O#uple, or the meaſure of four times; 


*tis marked with a ſemi-circle C, and ſometimes thus E when 


*tis to be played very quick. In this time eight quavers are 
contained in a bar. But it often happens in the Italian muſic, 
that ſuddenly inſtead of two quavers for every time of the 
bar, three are required, this is called Dodecupla. Tis enough 
to place a 3 over three quavers or notes of equal value, toſhew 
the meaſure muſt be changed, and when this 3 is omitted, it 
ſufficiently demonſtrates the meaſure to be Odtupla again; 
and this makes what is called by the Italians Ottupla 2 Dods- 
cupla. See TIME, DoDECUPLA, and TRIPLE. 


1 
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Ottupla. Daodecupla. 
Corelli in the laſt movement of his 10 ſonata, opera terza, 
very often uſes an 8 after the dodecuple, to ſhew that the triple 
there becomes common time. ST 
OVERTURE:, or Ouverture, opening or preluding ; a 
term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning of an act or 


ceremony, as of an opera, tragedy, comedy, concert of muſic, 


Sc. See CoN CERT. | | 

The Overture of the theatre in France is a piece of muſic which 
has uſually a fugue in the ſecond movement. See Fu Gux. 
| O X IPICNI Sr, in general are high ſounds, but 
in particular the higheſt of any three notes that are to one an- 


other as C to C ſharp and D - are thus called ; the loweſtare 


called the Baripicni, and thoſe in the middle Meſepicni; See 
BARIPICNI and Mg5oPiCNI, ”_— 8 
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cients, mention it as only having t 


n bod 
P. 


P In the Talian muſic, frequently Keuter piano, which 
3 is what we called /ofr, i. e. where the force of the voice 
or inſtrument is to be diminiſhed, fo as to make a kind of 
eccho, whence the word eccho is often: uſed for Piauo. See 
PIANO. 

P A AN, a hymn in honour.of Apolla or ſome other of 
the gods, chiefly uſed on occaſion of victory and triumph. 
See HYMN, ' 


Fe/tus derives the word from &73 73 aaev, ferio, — to ſmite, 


ſhoot ; but Heſychius rather takes Apollo to have been thus de- 


nominatedfrom 41a $pariyu,—l heal, in alluſion to his being 
the deity of medicine. 

The Pzan took it's name from Apollo himſelf, occaſioned by 
his mother's crying out to him when he encountred Python 24 
ſerpent, in wal, tn c, — do boy, bravely boy. It was alſo a foot 
in poetry thus called, as proper to the hymn Pæan; though 
Quintilian derives the word from it's inventor Pæen a Ph vt. 
clan; it conſiſts of four fyllables, one long and three thor” 
PA GIN A, a Page, the ſame as carta. See CAR T A. 

P P, ſignifies piu piano. — more foft, or a ſecond eccho 


more remote than was performed for piano alone. 


PPP, fignify pianiſſimo, — ſofieft of all, or a third eccho, 
the voice or found being here as it were quite loſt in air. See 
PAN ISSIMO. 

PAN DO RON, a muſical inſtrument of the firinged 
3 uſed among the ancients, reſembling a Lute, See 

UTE. | 

It had the fame number of ſtrings, but they were of bras, 
and conſequently gave a ſtronger ſound. 

It's frets are of copper, like thoſe of the Ciſtrum; it's back 
flat like that of a Guittar, and the rims of it's table like thoſe 
of it's ribs, cut into ſemi- circles. 

Du Cange obſerves, that Varro, Fan ore, and others of the an- 

ree ſtrings. 
The word, according to ſome, is formed of the Greek mes 


and Sopev, i. e. all gifts, or all forts of gifts. Tjidore derives 


it's name from it's inventor Pandorus. Others from Pan, to 


who: they attribute it's invention, as well as that of the Flute, 
dee FLUTE. 

PARA, prope, near ; this word is added to the name of 

ſeveral chords of the ancient N See SYSTEM. 


PAR A- 
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PARAFONI Sun. See Suono. 
PARAMESE, in the ancient mulic, the ninth ſtring or 
chord in their diagram or ſcale. See Music, Diacram, 
and SYSTEM. 
The word is Greek, and ſignifies juxta medium, — near, er 
next the middle; it's place or lituation in the firſt {tute of mu- 
ſic, being next to the middle or Meſe chord, Sce CHorD, 


LYRA, and STRING. It anſwers to BY H. in our 


ſecond octave. 1 

PARANETE, the ſound of the ſixth ſtri: ſo called 

reaſon it was next to the laſt. See Lyme. | 

PARANETE Diezeugmenon, the laſt but one ; the ſepa- 
rate or disjoined chords : one of the ſounds of the ancient 
Greek ſcale had this name, and is the D la re of the third 
octave of our ſcale. 

PARANETE Hyperboleon, is the laſt but one of the high 
chords of the ancient ſyſtem, and anſwers to the & re /ol of 
our third octave. | | 

PARANETE Synemmenon, the laſt but one of thoſe chords 
added in order to make a ſound fall between eſe and Para- 
meſe, which were diſtant a tone major, which ſhould divide 
that ſame into two ſemi-tones, the one major, the other minor, 
and is our C ſol ut by B flat of the third octave. | 

PARHYPATE Hypaton, near the firſt of the prin- 
cipal ones; is a name given by the ancients, to one of their 
ſounds which anſwers to the C ſol ut of the ſecond octave of 
the Organ. See SYSTEM and LyRE. | | | 

PaRHYPATE Meſon, near the middle ones, was the 
name of the ſixth chord of the ancient ſyſtem, and is the Fut 
fa of the ſecond octave of the modern ſcale, See SYSTEM 
and-LyRE. | 

PARHYPATOIDES, are the higheſt of thoſe 
ſounds, called by Ariſtides, &c. Spiſſi. See Spiss uvs. 


— 


PAR OL A, a word which anſwers to ſome particular 


note of a piece of muſic. 

PART, a piece of the ſcore or partition wrote by itſelf 
for the convenience of the muſicians ; or it is one or more of 
the ſucceſſions of ſounds which makes the harmony, wrote 
apart. See PARTITION. 3 Fe, 

Or the Parts are the ſounds made by ſeveral perſons ſing- 
ing or playing in concert. See ConCERT; 

Muſic in Parts, moſt writers ſeem to agree was unknown 
to the ancients ; they had but one Part, all their harmony 
conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of ſounds or notes, none in con- 
ſonance. See Mus1c and SYMPHONY, 
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There are four principal Parts in muſic ; treble, tenor, 
counter tenor, and baſs, See each in its proper place, 

Some compare the four parts in muſic to the four ele- 

ments ; the baſs repreſents the earth, the tenor the water, the 
counter tenor the air, and the treble fire, 
PARTE Superiore, is every part that is not the foun- 
dation of harmony, but, ſays Mr Broſſard, accidental there- 
to; or it is any part that is higher than another, with 
which 'tis compared. 


PARTE Inferiore, is every part in which the ſong ſerves 
as a baſs, or is the foundation of harmony; thus the tenor, 


counter tenor, or baſs, may be called inferior Parts, provid- 
ed there be a treble or higher part. 


PARTICIPATION, e | 

PARTICIPATO. Þ See sver z and 
TEMPERAMENT, 

In PARTITO. See CANON E. 

PARTITION, the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of 
a ſong ſet on the fame leaf, ſo as upon the uppermoſt range 
of lines are found the treble notes; in another thofe of 
the baſs; in another, the tenor, and ſo on, that they may be 


ſung or played jointly or ſeparately commonly called the ſcore. 
See Pa RT, Music, TREBLE, c. 


PART organical. See ORGANIC AI. | 

PASSACAGLI O, is properly no more chan! a cha- 
cone, See CHACONE, | The only difference between them 
3s, that the movement of this is ſomewhat graver, the tune 
fofter, and the expreſſion leſs lively : they are for the moft 


part in the leſs modes or flat keys; wherein the third from 
its final is flat. | 


PASSAGE or or PassAG1o, a portion of an air or 


tune conſiſting of ſeveral little notes, as quavers, ſemi-quavers, 


and laſt, one, two or three meaſures at moſt; thus what the 


Tralians call Contrapunto dun fel Paſſo, is a ſucceſſion of 
ſounds in the beginning of a ſong, conſiſting of one, two 
or three bars, which is to be imitated in other places; not 


with the ſame ſtrings or tones, but only obſerving the ſame 


number, motion, and figure, as in the notes of the firſt paſ- 
ſage, which ſays Mr Broſſard, makes one of the kinds of 
contrapunto perfidiato, See PERFIDIA. 


PASSEPIED, an air in all reſpects very like a minuet, 


except that tis more brisk and lively. See MIN UET. 


PASSIONATO, to play paſſionately, in a moving 


affecting manner. 


PASTORAL, anair compoſed after a very ſweet, 


_ eaſy, gentle manner, in imitation of thoſe airs the ſhepherds 


are ſuppoſed to play, 
PAT H E- 
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PATHETICA, pathetit, moving, affect ing, expreſ- 


ſive, &c. ſignifies to play in ſuch a manner as to move 
pity, compaſſion, anger, and other paſſions, acting in the ſoul 
of man. 

The Chromatic genus with its ſemi- tones major and minor, 
as well aſcending as deſcending, it's redundancies, diminutions, 
and variety of motions, is moſt proper for this way of play- 
ing: but this nyſt be underſiood to be better for this pur- 
pot- can the Diatonic, and we have good reafon to think, 
that could we: reach the Zaharmonic genus of the ancients, we 
ſhould be better able to raiſe certain affections. 

PAVAN or PAvANE, a grave and majeftic Spaniſh 
dance; wherein the dancers turn round, and make a wheel 
or tail before each other, like that of a peacock, whence 1 it's 
name. 

The Pavan was anciently i in great repute, and mac 
by gentlemen with cap and ſword, by thoſe of the long robe 
in their gowns, by princes with their mantles, and by ladies 
with their gown, tails taking after them, as nn wear them 
now. 

It was called the ul Ball from the ſolemniry whans: 
with it was performed, 10 

To moderate its gravity, it was uſual to introduce ſeveral 
flouriſhes, as paſſades, capers, &c. by way of epiſodes. The 
tune thereof is the ſloweſt and graveft part of inſtrumental 
muſic, generally conſiſting of three ſtrains. 

It's tublature on the ſcore is given us at large by Thoinot 
Arbeau in his Orcheſographia. 7 

PAUS A generalis. See Pol Nr and 1 

PAus A initialis. See Mopo, IEure, and PROL A- 
T ION: 

PAUSE a character of ſilence and repoſe, nll by 
ſome mute figure, becauſe it ſhews that ſome of the parts are 
to be ſilent, while the others continue the ſong, either for 
the ſake of ſome fugue or imitation, to give a breathing 
time, or to give room for another voice, &c. to anfwer what 
this part ſung, as in dialogues, ecchos, c. See DIALO GO. 

The modern ancients had two kinds of Pauſes; the one 
called by the Italians initial Pauſes, becauſe placed at the be- 
ginning of the piece, though ſometimes after, and very re- 
gularly before the Circle O, or ſemi- circle C, that is, either 
in triple or common time. 

They had alſo pauſes after the characters of the hs, 


and in the courſe of the piece which = be called accidental 
Pauſes. 
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A general Paus, is a general ceſſation or ſilence of all the 

Arts. ; 
F A demi PAUSE, as the French term it, is a ſilence during the 
time of half a bile, 

We fay a Pauſe of a minim, ſemi-breve, long Pauſes: 
Pauſes of chroma and ſemi-chroma, are names given by the 
ſtalians, to expreſs the different values of Pauſes; for the 
ſigns and characters thereof, fee CHARACTER. But yet 


it may not be amiſs here to give the reader their Italian names, 
which are theſe, 


Pauſa di maſſima, — di longa, — di brevi, — di ſemibreui, 
Pauſe of a large, — of a long, — of a breve, — of a Jemibreve 
Pauſa di minima, — di ſemiminime — di croma or mexæs ſoſpirag 
Pauſe of a minim, — of a une — of a quaver. 


auſa di ſemi-c | ; . 

Pate f * — 8 For their proportions with re- 
ſpect to common time, See CHARACTER ; and with regard 
to the various ſpecies of triple time, ſee Talrr E. | 

PEDALS, are certain keys of an organ, thus called be- 
cauſe played and ſtoped by the feet. See ORGan. The 
Pedals or the largeſt pipes in the machine are made ſquare of 
wood and other materials, their number is not limited. 

They are of modern invention, and ſerve to carry the 
ſound an octave deeper then the reſt. 

PENTACHOR D, an ancient muſical inſtrument 
with five ſtrings, whence 'the name gere, five, and Nord v, 4 


ring. 


The invention of the Pentachord is referred to the Scythian 


the ſtrings were of bullock's leather, and ſtruck with a plectrum 
made of goat's horns. 


PENT ACH OR DO, that has five ſtrings or chords. 


See ChoRD and PEN TACH ORD. 


PENT AT ON ON, in the ancient muſic, is a con- 


cord, called by us the redundant ſixth. See SIXT R. 


It conſiſts of four tones, and a major and minor ſemi-tone; 
whence the name of Pentaton, g. d. five tones. See Con- 
CORD and ToNE. 

PER ARSIN, PER THESIN, terms in muſic ; 
Per is a Latin prepoſition, fignifying by, during. ; Arſis and 
Thefis are Greek words, the firſt whereof er elevation, 
the laſt, poſition. 

Per THrzsIN then, ſignifies in beating or during the fall 
of the hand for the firſt part of the bar ; and Per A. n, du- 

A ring 
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Ting the riſe of the hand, or the laſt part of the bar ; which 
in common time is equal, and in triple, unequal. 

A ſong, counterpoint, or fugue, &c. are ſaid to be Pe 
Theſin, when the notes deſcend from acute to grave; and on 
the contrary, that they are Per Arſin, when the notes rife 
or aſcend from grave to acute. See ACUTE and GRAvE, 

PERFECT, (or PerFETTo in Mtalan) denotes 
ſomething that fills and ſatisfies the mind or ear; in which 
ſenſe we ſay, a perfect cadence, concord, &c. and is there 
oppoſed to imperfect, See each in it's place, CaDence, 
CoN coRD. HW. 

The ancients had two kinds of modes, the major and mi— 
nor, and each of theſe was again either perfect or imiper fect. 


Sce Mopo. 


This word, when joined with mode, time, &c. uſually ex- 
preſſes the triple time or meaſure, in oppoſition to imperfect 
time, which is common or duple time. See TRIPLE TIME 
and ME ASU RE. See alſo O. | 

PERFETTA Tripola. See TRIPLE. | 

Seſqui altera maggiore PERFETTA., Sce SESQUTI. 

PERF ET TA prolatione, See PROLATION. 

Punto di PERFETTIONE. See PoIN T and PUNTO. 

PERFET T O, perfect. See PERFECT, TRIPLE, 
SESQUTI, and SIGN. 

PERFIDIA, is a term borrowed from the Ttalians, 
ſignifying an affectation of doing always the ſame thing, follow- 
ing the ſame deſign, of continuing the ſame motien, the ſame 
feng, the fame paſſage, and the ſame figure of notes; ſuch as 
the ſtiff baſſes of chacones, &c, becauſe depending wholly 


on the caprice of the compoſer. We have examples of this 


kind in Angelo Berardi's Documenti Armonici. 

P ER Ogni Tempi, when placed in a motetto, ſignifies 
that it may be played at any time, on any occaſion, not being 
iixcd for any particular day or ſubject. | 

PERIPHERES, is a Gree# term, which according to 
Jartianus Capella, has the ſame ſignification with what the 
{tal:ans call Conducimento circoncorrente, and the Latins Duc- 
#75 Circumcurrens. See Du cr us and CONDUCIMENTO, 

PERPET UI Suoni. See SuoNo. 

PER THE SIN. See PER. 

PERTINACCIA, nearly the fame with Perfidia. 


See PERFIDIA. 


PET TEIA, Serre, in the ancient muſic, a Greet 
derm, te which we have no correſponding one in our Lan- 
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The Melepotia, i. e. the art of arranging ſounds in ſuc- 
ceſſion ſo as to make melody, is divided into three parts, 
which the Greeks called Lepſis, Mixio, and Chreſis; the 
Latins Sumptio, Miſtio, and Uſus ; and the Italians Preſa, 
Meſcolamento, and Uſo ; the laſt is by the Greeks alſo called 
Petteia, and by the Italians Pettia. 

PETTEIA or Pettia then, is the art of making a juſt 
diſcernment of all the manners of ranging or combining 
ſounds among themſelves, ſo as they may produce their effect; 
i. e. may expreſs the ſeveral paſſions they are intended to 
raiſe : thus, e. g. it ſhews what ſounds are to be uſed, and what 
not, how often any of them are to be repeated, with which 
to begin, and with which to end, whether with a grave ſound 
to riſe, or an acute one to fall, Sc. It is the Petteia that 
conſtitutes the manners of muſic 3 it being this that chooſes 
out this or that paſſion, this or that motion of the ſoul to be 
awakened, and if it be proper to excite it on this and that 
occaſion ; *tis therefore in muſic, what manners are in 
poetry. | 

We do not ſee whence the denomination ſhould have been 
taken by the Greeks, unleſs from gr,] their game of cheſs ; 
the Petteia being a ſort of combination or arrangement of 


ſounds, as cheſs is of the pieces called za, calculi, Cheſs- 
Men, | 


+ 


Petteia eff qua cognoſcimns, quinam ſonorum omittendi, & qui 
ſent aſſumendi, tum quoties illorum ſinguli. Perro d quonam 
incipiendum, & in quem definiendum, atque hac quoque morem 


exhibet, Ariſtides. | 

PHANTASTIC Sgle, is a ſtyle proper for inſtru- 
ments, or a free and unlimitted kind of compoſition, ſubject 
to no rules, governed by no deſign, and not at all premedi- 
tated. See Co POSITION and STYLE. 

PHONICS, the doctrine or ſcience of ſound, called 
alſo Acouſtics, It comes from the Greek gen, ſound, voice. 
Phonics may be conſidered as an art analogous to Optics, and 
may be divided like that into refracted, reflefted, and direct. 
Theſe branches the biſhop of Ferns, in alluſion to the parts of 
Optics, denominates Phonics,} Cataphonics, and Diaphonics. 

Phonics is improveable both with regard to the object, 
the medium, and the Organ. 

As to the object, found, it may be improved, both with 
regard to the begetting and propagating of ſounds. The firſt 
in ſpeaking or pronouncing, in whiſtling or ſinging, in hol- 
lowing or luring, which are all of them diſtinct arts, and im- 
proveable : The ſecond by the poſition of the ſonorous body, 


With regard to medium, Phonics may be improved by the 
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th inneſs and quieſcency of the parts thereof, and by the ſono- 
rous body's being placed near a ſmooth wall, either plain or 
arched, eipecially cycloidally or elliptically ; whence the 
theory of whiſpering places. Add to theſe, that placing the 
ſonorous body near the water, it's ſound is mollified; that by 
placing it on a plain, the ſound is conveyed to a greater diſ- 
tance than on higher ground, &c. See SOUND and BELL. 

As to the Organ, the ear, it is helped by placing it near a 
wall, (eſpecially at one end of an arch, the found beginning 
at the other,) or near the ſurface of water or the earth ; and 
alſo by inſtruments, as the Stentorophonic Tube or Speaking 
Trumpet. See TRUMPET. And likewiſe by an inſtru- 
ment to help weak ears, as ſpectacles do eyes; by an iſtru- 
ment that takes in vaſt remote ſounds, as telleſcopes do ob- 
jects; by a microphone or magnifying ear inſtrument; by a 
poly phone or multiplying ear inſtrument. 

Caiaphonic or reflected hearing may be improved by ſeveral 
kind of artificial ecchoes ; for in general, any ſound falling, 
elticr directly or obliquely, on any denſe body of a ſmooth 
ſurface, whether plain or arched, is beat back again, or re- 
flected, 7. e. does eccho more or leſs. N | 

PHRY GIAN Mode, a war-like kind of muſic fit for 
Hautboys and Trumpets, to inſpire the men to military 
atchievements, ſuch as marches, &c. allo a ſprightly meaſure 
in dancing, 8 
_ PHT ON GOs, a found or tone; tho? found and tone 
are indifferently uſed to expreſs the ſame thing, they differ 
greitly from each other. See Tox E and SouNp. 

PHYSICA Auſica. See Mus IA. 

PIANGC, ſoft and ſweet, by way of an eccho. See 
Ec c HO and Canto. 

PIANISSIMO, very ſoft, and ſo as that the found 
may ſeem at a great diſtance, and almoſt loſt in air. See 


PIANO PIANO, or Piv P1ano, is nearly the 
2 with pianiſſimo, or rather a degree between it and Piano. 
(See P. | 
PICCIOLA Tripola. See TrRIPOLA or TRIPLE. 
Picciora. See ORGAN and TROMBONE. 
PFI1ENO. is often uſed for the words tutti, prandee, or 


227 and often with chore, as Pieno choro, 4 full 
chorus. 


. 1 Sometimes alſo it ſignifies force, vehemence, ennergy; in 
— which ſenſe, they ſay a fifth is Piu Pieno than the oQave, i. e. 
1it has more effect, or makes itſelf more ſenſible to the ear. 


PIENO 
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PI ENO, Piu Pieno. See QUINTA and Nor E. 

PpIET OSO, ſignifies to play or ling in a ſoft manner, 
fit to move pity or compaſſion. | | 

PIFFERO, is a little Flute or Fife. This inſtrument 
is uſed in war, generally by itſelf, unleſs accompanied with 
the Drum; the ſound it yields is extreamly ſhrill, loud, and 
is heard at a great diſtance; it is held after the manner of a 
German Flute to be played on. See FLuTE and FLaGEo- 
LET. | - 

PIQUE, is to ſeparate and divide the notes one from 
another, in a plain and diſtin manner; this is otherwiſe ex- 
preſſed by the words Staccato and Spiccato, which fee, 
PIKNOS, but rather ſee Py « Nos. 

PIVA, a Hautboy or a Cornet. See HAuTBoy and 


 CoRNET. | 


PI U, alittle more, it increaſes the ſtrength of the ſignifi- 
cation of the word to which *tis added, as 

Piu Allegro, — a little quicker, 

Piu Piano, — more flow, or more ſoft. i 

Piu Preſto, i. e. play a little brisker and quicker than 
preſto itſelf requires; and ſo of the other words adagio, lente 
grave, vivace, & c. See each in it's proper place. | 

PLAGALE, Plagal. See Fuca, Mopo, and 
AUTENTICO. | | 

PLOK E or Prox1. See Usus. 

PLAIN Chant. 8 CHANT. 

PLAIN Deſcant. 4 © J DRS ANT. 
PNEUMATI COS. See SrROMEN TO. 

POCO, à little leſs, has juſt the contrary effect of piu, 
and therefore diminiſhes the ſtrength of the ſignification of 
the word to which it is annexed. 

Poco allegro. See ALLEGRo and Piu. 

Poco largo, a little flow. See LarGo. 

Poco preſto, not quite ſo quick as preſto requires. See 
PRESTTo. 1 


Poco piu allegro, a little more brisk and lively than allegro 
alone requires. | 


Poco minor allegro, a little leſs gay than allegro. See 
ALLEGRO. | 5 
POINT, a mark or note aciently uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
tones or ſounds. See No r E and SOUND. | 
Hence we {till call it ſimple counterpoint, when a note 
of the lower part anſwers preciſely to that of an upper ; and 
figurative counterpoint, when any note is ſyncoped, and 
one of the parts makes feveral notes or inflexions of the voice 
While the other only holds on one. See CounTERPOIN - 
e 


\ 
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We ſtill uſe a Point to raiſe the value of a note, and 


prolong it's time by one half, e. g. a Point added to a ſemi- ; 


breve inſtead of two minims, makes it equal to three, and 


fo of the other notes. Sce TIME, Nor E and CHARA C- 
TER, ſee alſo PunTo. | 


PONTICELLA, a ſmall bridge, See BRIDGE and 
Masas. | | 
PORT de voix, a French term, which ſignifies the facul- 
ty and habitude of making ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, 
wherein the wars of a ſong or piece of muſic greatly con- 
fiſts, and which”the [talzans comprehend under the terms 
Trilli, gioppi and Straſcini. | | 

Bacilli calls the Port de voix, the tranſlation or paſſing of 
2 lower to a higher note. It conſiſts in three things; the lower 
note, which is to be ſuſtained; the doubling made on the 
higher note, and the ſuſtaining the ſame after it has been 
doubled. This by ſome is allo called antictpation. 

POSAUNE, Tuba ductilis, by us called a Sackbut. 
*T'is a fort of large Trumpet, fit only to play the baſs or 
tenor to a Trumpet; it muſt be lengthned and ſhortned ac- 
cording as the ſounds are required to be either grave or acute. 
See SACKBUT. 


POSITTIO, is the putting down the hand in beating 
time. See THEsIs. | 

POSITIVE, the little Organs ufually placed behind or 
at the feet of the Organiſt, played with the ſame wind and 
the ſame bellows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of pipes 
with the large one, though thoſe much ſmaller, and in a-cer- 
tain proportion: this is properly the Chair Organ. See OR- 
GAN. | 


In the Organs of the Jeſuits, the Poſitive is the grand 
body. 

POTENZA, the letters, characters, and figures, where- 
by grave and acute ſounds are diſtinguiſhed, were anciently 
thus called, as the notes and ſigns of the modern muſic are 


now; though ſome will have Potenza ſignify any ſound 
whatever produced by an inſtrument. 


POTENZE. See Por E NZ A and SUono. 

PRATTICO, as Muſico Prattico, is ſtrictly ſpeaking 
no more than a muſician who applies himſelf wholly to prac- 
tice, without giving himſelf any trouble, but merely about 


the executive or performing part, not endeavouring to com- 
ſe or make new pieces. | | 


PRATTICA, Pradtice, as Prattica antiqua or antica, 
the ancient Practice; or Prattica moderna, — the modern 
Practice. See My sz ca. 


PRELUDE, 
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PRELUDE, in Italian Preludio, is a flouriſh or an ir- 
regular air, which a muſician plays off- hand, to try if his 
inſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him into the piece to be 
played. Overtures of Operas are a ſort of Preludes; very 
often the whole band in the orcheſtra run a few diviſions to 
give the tone. See TVU ONO. 

PRE SSA, is in general a character, which me ws when 
and where a performer i in a concert is to begin to ling or play. 
But in particular, eſpecially in fugues or canons, *tis thus 
marked 4, over the note at which the ſecond part, that 
is to follow or imitate the firſt muſt begin; if the mark 
be repeated a ſecond time, *tis to ſhew the place where the 
third part muſt begin to imitate the ſecond, and ſo on through 


all the parts. See Us us. 


PRESTO, faft or quick, gayly, yet not wi rapidity. 
PRESTO PREST o, the ſame with pręſtiſſimo. 
Men PR Es To, or Non TRoPo: PRESTO, leſs quick, not 


Too quick, 


PRESTISSIMO, is extreamly 3 baſiily, with fury. 

PRIMA, Viola, voce. See PRIMo. 

PRIMARIUS. See PRO Tos. 

P RIM O, the fr/t; this word is often abridg'd, P 
19 or 1, and added to other words, as 

Primo canto, — the firſt treble. 

Alto Primo, — the firſt treble. 

Tenore Primo, — the firſt tenor. 

Baſſo Primo, — the firſt baſs. 

Fagotto Primo, — the firſt baſſoon. | | 

Choro Primo, — the firſt chorus, Sc. See TREBLE, 
TE NOR, Bass, TROMBONE, SACKBUT, Cnokvws, &c. 

PRINCIPALIS, Mediarum & Principalinm, Prin- 
cipalium extenta tetrachordn. See SYSTEM; 

PROFESSORE di Myfica, one that ſtudies or teaches, 
or is a profeſſor of muſic. | | 

PROGRESSUS Celer. See SUPPOSI'TION. 

PROHIBITO, forbiddev, or that is not proper, or 
according to juſt rule. Intervallo prohibito is every interval] 
in melody, that does not paſs the ear eaſily or naturally, » 
give it ſome pleaſure ; ſuch are the Tritone, the ſixth maj, 
the ſeventh, ninth, &c. though under certain circumſtarces 
even theſe have pleaſing effects, in that by their harſnneſs ney 
render the concords more agreeable. See INT ERVAT, Jaz- 
TONE, c. See alſo Vie: ATO. 

PROJECTTIO, is when any ſound in the enha monic 
Zenus is raiſed three dieſes, See Dissor ur 10 and Spox- 
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PROLATION the art of ſhaking or making ſeveral 
inflexions of the voice or ſound on the ſame note or ſyllable, 
See SINGING. 

The ſigns that the antients uſed to ſignify a prolation to 
be made on any note, was a point in a circle or fſemi-circle, 
thus OG. 

This point was the Jength of a ſemi-breve and minim ; 
there are two ſorts, perfect and imperfett, _ ns 

Perfect prolation was marked after the cleff as above, and 
whereever theſe marks were found, the ſemi-breve contained 


three minims, for which reaſon they placed the figure 3 or 3 


or 3, which ſhew that three ſuch notes are required in a bar. A. 
Imperfect prolation was marked with the fame character 
with time, and made the ſemi-breve contain but twe mi- 


nims B. 
A B 
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Theſe characters are almoſt intirely diſuſed in the modern 
practice, but as they are often met with in ancient muſic, 
"tis therefore neceſſary that a muſician have ſome knowledge 
of them. p 

Tho' even now the [alians have two ſorts of prolation in 
muſic, which are ſignified by characters reſembling that above 
deſcribed A. | 
The firſt is prolatione maggiore perfetta, thus marked Oor 3. 
The ſecond prolatione minore perfetta, thus Gor 4 or 3, 
and oftener C and 3; but in both cafes the ſemi-breve con- 
tains a whole bar, and its pauſe the ſame time, the minim 
one third of the bar, and its pauſe the ſame, and ſo of the 
Teſt in proportion. N 

PRONTO readily, quick, nimbly, withont loſt of 
Time. | 

 PROPE, near. See PAR A; Prope media. See PA- 
AME s E, and SYSTEM. 
PROPORTION, is the ratio that two terms bear 
to each other upon comparing them, as two numbers, 
tw\ lines, two ſounds, &c. as if we were to compare ut be- 
low, with /e above, or any other two ſounds at different parts 
of te ſcale. In general there are two ſorts of proportion. 
Tte firſt is equality, and is when two terms are equal, 
the One containing neither more or leſs than the other, as 

I: I, 2: 2, 8: 8. Two ſounds that are in this proportion 

| | are 


c 


CY 


on 
are 


66 8 18 5 


are ſaid to be uniſons, that is, to have the ſelf ſame degres 
of gravity and acuteneſs. See GRAVITY, Ge. 

The other is of inequality, as when of two terms one is 
larger than the other, i. e. contain more parts as 4: 2, be- 
cauſe the firſt contains the latter once, and ſomething left; ; 
this therefore muſt be inequality. Of this Penn there 
are five ſpecies, which the {ralians call Gener . 

Firft, Moltiplice or Multuple, is when the larger number 


contains the ſmall one twice, as 4: 2; if this greater 


term do contain the leſs but twice as 4: 2, 6: 3, 16: 8, 
Fc. it is called proportio dupla, if three times W if four 
quadrupla, and fo on to infinity. 

The - ſecond ſort of proportion of inequality is prop-r- 
trone del genere, or ſuper particolare, when the greater term 
contains the leſs once, and a third of the greater remains, as 
3:2, if the number remaining be exactly half the leſs num- 
ber, the proportion is called ſe/quz alteral; if a third part of 
the leis, as 4: 3 equi ter ca, and fo on, adding to /e eſqui the 


ordinal number of the leſs t term: 


The third proportion of inequality, is called prepor- 
fine del genere ſuper parxiente, in which the greater terms 
contain the leſs once, and 2, 3, 4, or more parts of the leſs 
remain, or as Zærlin ſays 2, 3, 4, or more units, Sc. This 
proportion is diſting Zuith'd by the words bi, tri, quadri, _ 
between ſuper and par diente; ; thus the proportion of 5: 3, 1 
called ſuper b1 pars iente tera, becauſe 5 contains 3 hy 
and two units remain, which are two parts of three; that of 
7 : 4 ſuper tri pur x iente quarta by reaſon 7 contains 4 once, and 
three parts of 4 remains, and ſo of others. The fourth and 
fifth ſorts; of proportion of inequality are compoudned of the 
Multuple, and one of thoſe above deſcribed ; tis needleſs to 
ſay any thing concerning theſe here, ſince thoſs above men- 
tioned alone are uſed by muſicians to compare ſounds, and 


to meaſure the differences of concords and diſcords. For the 


table of concords, ſee CONCORD; we ſhall here "y down _ 


of diſcords. 
7 4 B L E. 
Seventh Greater — ä — 15: : 
Seventh Leſs — — — 
Falſe Fifth — — 64 * 
- Fritone — — 45 32 


Tone or ſecond Major” — — 3 

Tone Minor: — — to: 9 
Semi- tone Major or ſecond Minot — 16 : 15 | 
Semi-tene Minor 
Cemma 
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But it is ſtill to be obſerved, that what has been ſaid muſt he 
underſtood of comparing nac er number with the leſs, and 
therefore muſt be thus wr tten 3: 1, or f; for if you 
32 a leis to a greater, the places muſt be changed thus, 

3 or 3, and the word /u6 muſt be placed to the name 
9 mentioned, as proportio 1 is thus marked 3: 1 or 3 
and proportio fub tripla thus, 3 or 4. 

PRO PGRZIONE. See PROPORTION. | 

PROPRIETA. See NOTE and VirGULA. 

PRO$ LAMBANOMENGOS, ſupernumerary, added, 

This name the ancient Erecians gave to one of the chords 
of their lyre or ſyſtem, which anſwers the A mi la of the firſt 
octave of the organ, or modern ſcale, See SCALE and 
SYSTEM. 

PRO T Os, Deuteres, Tritos, . Tetartos, four Greek 
words, which in Latin ſignify Primarius, Secondarius, Ter- 
tiarius, and Quartarius, according to Mr Brofſard, but of- 
tener found Protus, Deuterus, Tritus, and Tetartus, Theſe 
terms were uſed by ſeveral writers on muſic, ſince the XIth 
century, or Guides time, to name the eight tones or modes 
of the plain ſong, which were all they diſtinguiſh'd, and called 
UE Erik and frond: tones: Free ar Amari, that is, of the 
firſt rank, the third and fourth Deuteron, of the ſecond ; the 
fifth and fixth modes Triton or Tertiarii of the third rank : 


and the ſeventh and eighth Tetarton or Quartarii of the 


fourth ; *tis thought by ſome that the modern Grecians u'e 
the ſame names at preſent. See Tuoxro. 

PSALM, a divine ſong or hymn, from the Greek Fer Mes, 
Ing. The word P/alm is appropriated to the hundred and 
fifty pſalms of David; and the name Canticle or Song given 
to other pieces of the fame kind e et by other Prophets 
and Patriarchs. 

St Auguſtin obſerved that the ancientz made a diffe- 
rence between Canticle or Song, and Pſalm; that the former 
was ſung ſolitary, or by the voice alone, but the latter ac- 
companied with muſical inſtruments. 

Ihe Palms in the antient editions are divided into fre 
Books, nor is David's name found at the head of more than 
ſeventy-three af them; tho ſome, and among the reſt, St Au- 
guſtin and St Chryſo/tom attribute all the hundred and filty 
to him without exception. The Fews however were always 


of another ſentiment ;_ and tis certain that ſome few, at 


leaſt, were not his. St Ferom obſerves, among the number, 
ſeveral that were compoſed long aſter David ; Du Pin adds, 
it is difficult to aſcertain the authors. All we know of the 
Look iss that it is a collection of ſongs made by Ejdras. 
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Gradual Pſalms were thoſe anciently ſung on the ſteps of 
the temple. | | : 

The penitential Pſalms were formerly the ſame as thoſe 
now ſo called. See GRADUAL, | 

PSALMODY, the art or knowledge of ſinging pſalms, 
from the Greet Faxpwda. See PSALM, "4 

PSAL TERION, P/altery,a muſical inſtrument much 
in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, who called it Nebel. 

We know little or nothing of the preciſe form of the an- 
cient pſaltery. : | 

'T'tat now in uſe is a flat inſtrument in form of a trape- 
zium, or triangle truncated a-top. 

It is ſtrung with thirteen wire chords ſet to uniſon and 
octave, and mounted on two bridges, on the two ſides ; it is 
truck with a plectrum or little iron rod, or ſometimes with 
a crooked ſtick, whence *tis uſually ranked among the in- 
ſtruments of percuſſion, Fey 

It's cheſt or body reſembles that of a Spinet. Tt has its 
name 4 Pſallendo; ſome alſo now call it Nablum or Nas 
blium, 

Papias gives the name of P/altery to a kind of Flute uſed 
in churches, to accompany the ſinging, in Latin called Sam- 
bucus, See SAMBUCUS. | 

PULSATILE, as Pulſatile inſtruments, for which 
ſce STROMENTO, | . 
PUNTO, PuncTvus, or Puncr uu, Point. See 
Nor E, CHARACTER, PROLAT ION, and PoinT, 


There are beſides thoſe Points deſcribed under the above 


recited articles, other kinds of Points, as Puncti Convenentiæ 
ac more, Punttus Caudatus, Puncto D' Aceręſſimento, or 
augmentation, points of diviſion, tranſlation, alteration, 
and imperfection, which we ſhall here deſcribe. | 

Firſt then, Puncti Conuenentiæ ac more, are thus marked 


A or, D. both which denote that the note over which 


they are placed is to be held out till the other parts come to 
their conelufions, and this only when put in one part of the 
piece; for if it be found in all the parts of the ſong, it marks 
a general ſilence, ad libitum. 1 

Second, Punctus Caudatus, or point with a tail thus, 7 
this is otherwiſe called Point of Alteration or Diviſion, of which 
we ſhall ſay more. Eh | 

Third, Puncto Di Accreimento or Augmentation, is very 
common in the antient as well as modern muſic, and what 
has been, ſaid-under note of augmentation, is a ſufficient ex- 
planation hereof with regard to common time. See Nor x, 
1 3 5 2 | : £29 10 hip 
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But with regard to triple time this has other effects, which 


come under the articles of 

Fourth, Punto Di Perfettione : here it makes the breve 
perſect, for the breve in the triple + uſually contains three 
times, or one whole bar, if it be followed by another breve, 
or any note of greater value than itſelf, but if followed by a 
ſemi-breve, or two minims, &c. it contains but two thirds 
of a bar, and therefore wants a point to make it perfect ; 


which point from this has it its name. NAH and thus 
at {27 a 
2 and + z Im the 


firſt example the breve is equal to a breve and a ſemi-breve; 
In the ſecond a ſemi-breve to one and aminim ; in the third 
a minim is equal to a minim and crotchet; and in the laſt 
the crotchet to one and a quaver. This point ſtill in- 
creaſing the value of the note to which it is added by one half. 

Fifth, Punto Di Diviſione has quite the contrary effect with 
Punto di Perfettione, and is placed on the left ſide of notes, 
and divides them. Tis put in triple time, before a ſemi- 
breve ſollowed by a breve, and diminifhes the breve of one 
third of it's content, ſo that it contains but two times inſtead 


of three TH 


Sixth, Punto di Tranſlatione, is a Peint by which the value 
of one note is carried to another, that is ſometimes very di- 
ſtant from it; *tis.placed before and after aſemi-breve follow. 
ed by a number of breves; the ſecond of theſe points is 
transfered to the laſt of thoſe breves, and makes it contain 

= 3.3.53 
three times or a whole bar. 2 * 


Seventh, Punto di Alterazione diminiſhes! the breve, for 
a Point placed between two ſemi- breves ſituated betwixt two 
breves, leſſ + e.hreves ſo that they contain but two times, 


not a bar, Hrn and the ſame hol ds with regard to 


other notes, as minims and ſemi-breves 7 


and minis {fo TT and ſagof the reſt, 


Loftly, Punto di Imperfettione, diminiſhes the long two ways, 
firſt of one of it's parts, and then of two, if * 2 
4 | F ſemis 
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ſemi- breve and a long follows it ; it takes off only one of its 
5 


carts, as 3 but if placed before a long followed by 


two ſemi-breves, it takes away two of its ſix parts, as 


* 
- i S 


Pu Nx To 41 Radippiaments. See RADOPPIAMENT, 
nen See SPISSUS, 
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But with regard to triple time this has other effects, which 


come under the articles of 

Fourth, Punto Di Perfettiane : here it makes the breve 
perſect, for the breve in the triple + uſually contains three 
times, or one whole bar, if it be followed by another breve, 
or any note of greater value than itſelf, but if followed by a 
ſemi-breve, or two minims, &c. it contains but two thirds 
of a bar, and therefore wants a point to make it perfect; 


which point from this has it its name. and thus 


1 PE n Py * and N "FT , in the 


firſt example the breve is equal to a breve and a ſemi-breve ; 
In the ſecond a ſemi-breve to one and aminim ; in the third 
a minim is equal to a minim and crotchet; and in the laſt 
the crotchet to one and a quaver. This point ſtill in- 
creaſing the value of the note to which it is added by one half. 

Fifth, Punto Di Diviſione has quite the contrary effect with 
Punto di Perfettione, and is placed on the left ſide of notes, 
and divides them. Tis put in triple time, before a ſemi- 
breve ſollowed by a breve, and diminiſhes the breve of one 
third of it's content, fo that it contains but two times inſtead 


of three TIN 


Sixth, Punto di Tranſlatione, is a Point by which the value 
of one note is carried to another, that is ſometimes very di- 
ſtant from it; tis placed before and after aſemi-breve follow - 
ed by a number of breves; the ſecond of theſe points is 
transfered to the laſt of thoſe breves, and makes it contain 

r 
three times or a whole bar. NN 


Seventh, Punto di Alterazione diminiſhes the breve, for 
a Point placed vetween two ſemi - breves ſituated betwixt two 
breves, leſſ e. breves fo that they contain but two times, 


not a bar, Hrn and the ſame hol ds with regard to 


and minims | | F and ſa of the reſt, 


Laftly, Punto di Imper fettione, diminiſhes the long two ways, 
firſt of one of it's parts, and then of two, if 9 A 
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emi- breve and a long follows it; it takes off only one of its 
5 


* as _ 3 but if placed before a 1 followed by 


two ſemi-breves, it takes away two of its ſix parts, as 


* 
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* 


U AD RAT O or Qvanzo, is a name given to the 


note B when it comes in the natural or diatonic order, thus 
marked K tis a ſemitone minor higher than the B mol or 


BS, and in reſpect of that may be called ſharp. See FL Ar 
and SHARP. 

QUADRIPLICATO, Quadruple. See INTERVAL 
and PROPORTION. | 

QUARTA, the fourth of one of the concords or har- 
monical intervals. See DIiaTEssARON, FoURTH, and 
INTERVAL. 

This interval, as well as the octave and fifth, admits not of 
majority and minority ; and when placed below the fifth, di- 
vides the octave arithmetically, and diſtinguiſhes the plagal 
from the authentic modes. See HARMONICAIL. Divi- 
SION, 

*Tis by ſome, ſays Mr Braſſard, eſteemed an imperfect 
concord, but is moſt generally allowed to be perfect ; *tis 
treated in practice by ſome as diſſonant, and contrarily by 
others, | 

The fourth to be juſt muſt contain diatonically two tones, 
one major the other minor, and a major ſemi- tone, and chro- 
matically five ſemi- tones, three major and two minor. 

If the fourth contains only a tone and two major ſemi- 

tones, or three ſemi-tones major and one minor, *tis ſaid to 
be diminiſhed, and therefore diſſonant; which is not uſed un- 
leſs by ſuppoſition, when *tis reſolved by the third, or ſome- 
times by the falſe fifth, &c. 
If two tones, a ſemi-tone major and another minor, or three 
major and three minor ſemi-tones be found in the fourth, *tis 
called tritone, falſe fourth, and is ſuperfluous, conſequently 
a diſcord, which is abſolutely forbidden in melody, and which 
paſſes in harmony only when reſolved by the ſixth, ſometimes 
by the octave, and very rarely by the third. 

The fourth and it's double triples, &c. are indifferently 
marked in thoro' baſs by a 4, in which the diminiſhed fourth 
is thus marked Þ 4, and the ſuperfluous or tritone & 4. 
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' The perfect fourth has a very good effect in melody riſing 
or falling by disjoint as well as conjoint degrees, & c. and 
is neceſſary to form a perfect cadence, See CADENCE. 

*Tis not then to be wondred at, ſays Mr Breſſard, that the 
ancients, whoſe muſic was only melody, place it among the 
concords, and that it's greateſt enemies are obliged to agree 
that in this reſpect at leaſt, tis truly ſo. | 

But in harmony tis true it has ſomething harſh, which is 
ſoftened by the third, when the upper part ſyncopes, and by 
the fifth when the lower part ſyncopes; and *tis' for this 
reaſon that in practice ?*tis treated as a diſſonance, To this 
ſome ſay that it is a concord to the firſt part of the ſyncope, 
and that it ſerves as a preparation to the fourth which is made 
on the ſecond part thereof, we ſhall not here take upon 

us to enter the diſpute, but refer the reader to Kercher, 
Mer ſenne, Zarlin, &c. © | 

Seſui QUARTA dupla. See SESQUI and PRoPoR- 

TION. | | 
.QUART-FAGOTTO. See DuLrcino and 
BAssOoON. | 

QUARTARIUS. See PRoTo0s. 22 

QUARTO, fourth, as Quarto choro, modo, Violins, the 
fourth chorus, mode or tone, Violin, Sc. See each in it's 
f . 

QU ATRICRO MA, is what we call a demi- ſemi- 
quaver, thirty two whereof make a bar in common time. 
See TIME and TRIPLE ; ſee alſo BISsc HRoMA. 

| AQUATRO Sol. See QUATVOR. 

| A QuUATRo Tempi. See TEMYO. | 
QUATUOR, four, is often found in pieces of muſic, 
| and ſhew that they are compoſed for four voices or inſtru- 
: ments; the Italians ſay a Quatre ſoli, that is, for four on- 
ly or alone. How theſe ſort of compoſitions are to be performs» 

ed, See SYSIGIA, | 5 | 
QUAVER, a meaſure of time equal to half the crot- 
chet or an eighth of the ſemi-breve. See CRO HET and 


x SEMI-BREVE. _ | | | 
7 *T'is thus marked or . See it under the article CH A- 
8 
RACTER among the other s. | | | 
p The Engl/h QUAVER is what the French call Creche, - 
b crotchet, becauſe of the hook at bottom, which much reſem- 
bles a ſhepherd's crook, See CRoT HET. 
e | 
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The Quaver is dvided into two ſemi-quavers, thus marked 
or and into four demi- ſemi- quavers * See SE MI- 


Qvaves. 


QUAVERING, the a of trilling or ſhaking, or 


running a diviſion with the voice. See SINGING. 
UIETO, Maniera Quieta. See MUTAT10N. 


UIN QU E, five, as Quinque ſoli, only five parts, or 


a piece compoſed for five voices or inſtruments only. Sec 
QvarTvuoR. 

. QUINTA. Seat ae FIFTH and con con. 

Ibe fifth is one of the perfect concords, i. e. of ſuch 
as do not admit of majority or minority, and with the 
fourth make an octave, which is ſaid to be divided arith- 
metically when the fourth is below, and harmonically when 
the fifth is below; and *tis theſe different diviſions that occa - 
ſion that diſtinction of modes into authentic and plagal ; the 
latter diviſion being in authentic modes, and the former in 
plagal. This interval in inſtruments whoſe ſounds are fixed is 
for many reaſons diminiſhed, i. e. it's true mathematical pro- 
portions of 3 : 2, are not always given it, and the contrary 
happens to the fourth, which is encreaſed. See TEMPERA- 
MENT. 

Ik the fifth be compoſed of two tones and two ſemi-tones 
major, or fix ſemi-tones whereof four are major and two mi- 
nor, it becomes diſſonant, and is ſaid to be falſe or diminiſhed; 
in which caſe 'tis reſolved in harmony by the third, and ac- 
companied by the ſixth ; tis permitted in melody deſcending but 
never riſing. 


If it be compoſed of three tones, one ſemi-tone major and 


one minor, or of eight ſemi- tones, four of which are major and 
four minor, tis called tetratonon, as containing four tones, 
and becomes ſuperfluous and diſonant, and is not permitted in 
melody in any manner. In harmony 'tis allowed when reſol- 
ved by the ſixth or octave, and accompanied by the third, &c. 


All theſe fifths are in the thorough baſs marked by 5. if at 


any time the ſuperfluous be required, 'tis thus diſhinguiſhed # 
5; if the diminiſhes, thus Þ 5. 

In melody, when per fect, it is of great ſervice, and has 
great beauties, and therefore may be uſed in any manner riſing 
or falling, but d isjoint or conjoint degrees; it makes a perfect 
cadence falling, and an attendant one riſing, (fee CADENCE) 
and is the dominant of every authentic mode. 

In harmony, the fifth compoſes what is called the harmeni- 
cal triad, becauſe ccntaining the thirds major and minor, I is 

this 
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this that is moſt heard in the parts near the baſs, and hence it id 
by the Italians ſaid to be Piu pieno, i. e. ſatisfies the ear more 
fully than the octave, which is of a ſweeter nature, and does 


not ſtrike the ſenſes ſo powerfully as the fifth: but care muſt 


be taken that two juſt fifths never follow one another; for 


thereby, ſays Zarlin, there will be no variety of harmony or 


* 
proportion, &c. but it may be followed by an octave, third 


or ſixth, and even by a fifth either diminiſhed or ſuperfluous. | 
The fifth. often reſolves the ſecond ſyncoped by the lower 


part, but that muſt rather be ſuperfluous or diminiſhed than 


juſt ; it alfo reſol ves the fourth when ſyncoped by the lower 


part, as alſo the ſeventh when ſyncoped in the upper part, and 
ſometimes in the lower. = | 

QUINTUPLE is a ſpecies of multuple proportion} 
when the greater number contains the leſs juſt five times, ay 


10 2, 20 4, &c. See PROPOR TION. 
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ADDOPIAMENT O, redoubling, as Punto di raddy 
piamento, according to Zarlin, is the ſame with point of 
alteration, See Pu NT o. 
RADDOPIAT O, doubled or compounded. 
. RAGGIONE, ratio, proportion, eſpecially among thoſe 
who write the theory of muſic and proportion of ſounds. See 
PRoPOR TION. | 
RATIONAL, what properly belongs to arithmetic ; 

Ws proportion and ratio's are ordinarily calld rational. 
„ RATIONE. See RAGGIONE. 
FIiRAT T LE, among the antients, a muſical inſtrument of 
77 Pulſatile kind, called by the Romans Crepitaculum. See 
Muslc. 

The Tintinabulum, Crotalum, and Syſtrum, are by ſome 
eſteemed only ſo many different kinds of Rattles. See BE L I, 
CRO T ALU Mu, and SYSTRUM. 

The invention of the Rattle is aſcribed to the famous ma- 
thematician Archytas ; whence *tis called by Ariſtotle Apxv- 
3s maaTaxn, Archytas's Rattle ; Diogenes adds the occaſion of 
its invention, f. e. that Archytas having children he contri- 
ved this inftrument to prevent their tumbling his things about 
the houſe ; ſo that how much foever other inſtruments have 
changed their uſe, the Rattle we are ſure has preſerved its 
Own, | | 

RE, was with the reſt of the ſyllables invented by Guide 
Aretine, to name the ſounds in the ſcale of muſic; tho” J,. 
ſires favs he only improv'd upon them, and that they were firſt 
uſed by the Egytians ; be that as it will, by theſe ſyllables the 

ancient Greet long names were diſcarded. 

In the preſent Gamut there are two Re's one by Bmol 
called G re fol, and the other by 6 natural, called D la re; 
and as the firſt is but a tranſpoſition of the laſt, a fourth 
higher, or a fifth lower, by Re they mean D la re, and there- 
fore ſay only Re. "The Lychanos Hypaton, and the Paranete 
Diezeuomenm of the Grecian fcale correſpond with the Ke 
of our's, See Lycnanos HYPATON, PARANETE 
DitzEUGMENON and SYSTEM. 

REAL E, @ Quatro voce Reale, in four, or for four 
parts, whether vocal or inſtrumental, See PART, 

RE CHE AT, a leſſon which the huntſman winds on 
the horn, when the hounds have loft their game, to call then 


back from purſuing a counter ſcent. See HORN, 


RE. 
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RE CIT ARE. See REC ITAT IVO. 

RE CIT AT IVO, often abridged Recito, Rec, or R. 
a kind of ſinging that differs but little from the ordinary pror 
nunciation, ſuch as that wherein the ſeveral parts of the liturgy 


are rehearſed in Churches or Cathedrals, or that wherein the 


actors commonly deliver themſelves on the theatre at the oper 
tho' the former is rather a chant. SeeSING ING and OPERA. 
The Ttalians value themſelves on their performances of this 
kind, or Recitative way. Mr Broſſard ſays theſe words are 
often found in Italian Cantatas, and are ſtill more common 
in their Opera's, which, to ſpeak plain, are no more than ſo 
many ſucceſſive Cantatas, that have ſome connection to a ge- 
neral ſubject, which runs through the whole Opera; *tis ac- 
cording to him, as has been ſaid, a manner of ſinging, which 
borders upon declaming, as if one declamed in finging, or 
ſung in declaming, and of conſequence wherein more regard is 
had to the expreſſion of the paſſion, than of exactly obſerving 
a regular movement. Notwithſtanding this ſort of com- 
poſition is noted in true time, the performer is at liberty 
to alter the pars of meaſure and make ſome long others ſhort, 
as his ſubject requires; hence the thorough baſs to the Recita- 
tive is ordinarily placed below the other, to the end that he 
who is to accompany the voice, may rather obſerve and 


follow the ſinger, than the perſon that beats the time. 


The French call whatever the Italians diſtinguiſh by the 
name of Solo or Soli, be it one, two, three, four or more parts, 
by the general title of Recit. | | 

RECITATIVOS are uſed to exprefs ſome action, 
paſſion, to relate ſome ſtory, or to reveal ſome deſign, &c. 
and are what in our Operas uſually tire the audience, by reaſon 
they do not underſtand the language, but the ſongs make them 
ſome amends. See SONG. The word is derived from Rect - 


| tando or Recrtare. 


RECITATIVE Stzle is a way of writing, accom- 
modated to that ſort of muſic, | 

RECIT O, alſo ſignifies the adagios or grave parts in 
Motetos, Cantatas, &c. See CANTATA. | 

RECTUS Ductus. See Duc us or Usus. 

REDUCTION, See DEDVUT T ION E. 

RE DIT T A. See FU A and REPLICA. | 

REFRET. See RITORNELL o. — 5 | 

REGISTER, which we generally call a flop, is a 
part of an organ, being a thin piece of wood, perforated with 
4 number of holes anſwerable to thoſe in a ſound board, 
which being drawn one way ſtops them, and the otter opens 
them again, for the admiſſion of the wind into the j ies: to 
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large Organs, there are ſeveral Regiſters as there are different 


rows of pipes; as the full Organ, the Flute ſtop, Trumpet, 
Eccho ſtops, a play of Violins, Sc. See ORG AN. | 


REGULA, a Rule or Canon, whereby ſomething is to 


he done, as Regula Harmonica, or Canon Harmonicus. Sce 
CANON. : 


REGULA, a Rule See Mops and MonocHhorp. 

KEGULAR, in [alan Regolare., according to ſome 
rule, to ſome intent, to follow ſome deſign, either to imitate 
or otherwiſe, to make regular Cadences, and ſuch like. See 
CADENCE, [MITATION, and Mope. | 
_ REHEARSAL, an eſſay or experiment of ſome com- 
polition made in private, previous to the repreſentation or 
performance in publick, to habituate the aQors or performers, 
and make them ready or perfect in their parts; we ſay there is 
a new tragedy in Rehearſal, or the Rehearſal of a new An- 
them, but for the latter we more uſually ſay Practice. 

RELATION inbarmonical is a muſical term uſed in 
compoſitions, ſignifying a harſh reflection of flat againſt 
ſharp in a croſs form, as when ſome harſh and diſpleaſing 
diſcord) is produced in comparing the notes of one part with 
thoſe of another; or, ſays Mr Broſſard, that whoſe extreams 
form a falſe and unnatural interval incapable of being ſung, 
that is, with any great pleaſure, For as of Relations ſome 
are juſt and others falſe, the juſt Relations are thoſe whoſe 
extremities form ſome conſonant intervals, ſo on the contra- - 
ry the falfe form diſſonant ones. See ConcoRD and Dis- 
CORD. 

But it muſt not be underſtood that the diſſonant Relations 
are unfit for muſic, for among them are found very excellent 
ones, eſpecially for moving the affections of the mind, as 
grief, pity, compaſſion, and other ſoft emotions, but then 
there are alſo among them ſuch as are almoſt intole- 
rable, which 'tis thought the ableſt maſters cannot avoid, 
for Mr Br ſſard ſpeaks this line from an eminent writer, 
« Evite qui wawdra, ou plutot qui pourra les fauſſe: Rela- 
4 7107, 1 . 8 = 

REMISSIO, is the act of the voice, when it deſcends 
from a high note or ſound to a low one, as the contrary is 
called intentio. See INTEN TIO, !! þ 

REPAUSARE. See Pauſa. 

REPEAT, a character, ſhewing that what was 
laſt play'd or ſung muſt be repeated or gone over again. See 
REPETITION, EF: Ds | 

The Repeat ſerves inftead of writing the ſame thing twice 
over: there are two kinds of Repeats, the great and ſmall. 
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The firſt is a double bar dottod one each ſide HE 


S 


or a double bar dotted in the mfddle | or two parallcl 


lines drawn perpendicularly acroſs the ſtaff with the dots as 
above. 

T his ſhews that the preceding ftrain is to be repeated ; that 
is, if it be near the beginning of the piece all hitherto 
ſung or play'd is to be repeated ; or if towards the end thereof, 
all from ſuch another mark. 

In ͤ Gavots we uſually find Repeats, about a third part of the 
piece. In Minuets, Borees Courants, &c. towards the end, 
or in the laſt ſtrain. See MIN UET, Ga vor, Ge. 

Some make this a rule, that if there be dats on each ſide 
of the bars, they direct to a repetition both of the preceding 
and following ſtrains; if there be dots only on one fide the 
ſtrain, that fide alone is to be ſung or play'd over again. 

The ſmall Repeat is when ſome of the laſt meaſures of a 
ſtrain are to be repeated, 

This is denoted by a character ſet over the place where 
the Repeat begins, (See CHARACTER) and continues to the 
end of the ſeries. | 

When the ſong ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain or 
part, inſtead of a Repeat, they uſe the words Da Caps, or the 
letters D C. i. e. at the beginning. 

RE PERCUSSION, a frequent Repetition of the fame 
ſounds. See REPETITION, 

This frequently happens in the modulation, where the 
eſſential chords of each mode of the harmonical triad are to 
be ſtruck oftener than the reſt ; and of theſe three chords the 
the two extreams, i. e. the final and the dominant ones 
(which are properly the Repercuſſions of each mode) oftener 
than the middle one. 

REPETITION, a reiterating or playing over again 
the ſame part of a compoſition, whether it be a whole ſtrain, 
part of a ſtrain or double ſtrain, Tec. 

The Repetition is denoted by a character called a Repeat, 
which is varied ſo as to expreſs the various circumſtances of 
a Repeat. See REPEAT. 

When the ſong ends with a Repetition of the firſt ſtrain, or 
part of it, the Repetition is denoted by Da Capo or DC. that 
is, from the head. 

 ReyPiTITIoON, reph, is alſo uſed in muſic, when after a 
little ſilence one part repeats or runs over the ſame notes, the 
ſame intervals, the ſame motions, and in a word, the ſame ſong, 
which a firſt part had already gone over during the ſilence = 
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this, and is nearly the ſame with fugue. But ſee Fu ux, 
and IMITATION for the diſtinction. 

REPITIT ION, or reply, is alſo a doubling, trebling, 
Cc. of an interval, or a reiteration of ſome conſonance or 
diſſonance, as a fifteenth is a Repetition of the octave, i. e. 
double octave, or a ſecond octave, and fo of others. See Oc- 
TAVE and INTERVAL. 

REPETATUR, ſignifies let it be repeated, or it muſt 
be repeated, or thata part of a ſong, ſymphony, &c. be play'd 
or ſung over again, SeeREPLICA. 

REPLICA, Reditta, or Riditta, a repetition, that is, 
when one part after a ſilence repeats or runs over the ſame 
notes and intervals, and in fact the ſame ſong, which ſome part 
had one over before it, during that ſilence. 

This word is often uſed for Repetatur, let it be re- 
peated ; but to take off that harſhneſs of ſpeech, they ſay Si 
replica fi piace il Ritornells, il Choro, &c. 1, e. repeat if you 
please the Ritornel, or the chorus, &c. 

RE PLICA T O, is properly doubled, as Intervalls re- 
plicato, Ottava replicata. See INTERVAL and REI“ 
1 IT Io. | | 

RE PRE SS A, a character where the repeat begins. See 
its form under CH ARA CT ER. 

RESEARCH, or Ricercata, a kind of prelude or vo- 
Iuntary play'd on an Organ, Harpſichord, Theorbo, &c. 
wherein the compoſer ſeems to look out or ſearch for ſtrains, 
and touches of harmony, which he is to uſe in the regular 
piece to be play'd afterwards, See PRELUDE, OVERTURE, 
Ic. | | 

"Tis uſnally done off-hand, and conſequently requires a 
maſter's skill. | | 

ben in Matetes the compoſer takes the liberty to uſe any 
thing that comes into his head, without applying any words 
to it, or ſubjecting himſelf to expreſs the ſenſe or paſſion 
thereof, the Ttalians call it Fantaſia Ricercata, the French 
Rech-rche and our muſicians Reſearch. | 

Ro/:arch is alſo ſometimes uſed as Repeat, Replica, Ic. See 
REzrrzar, REPLICA, and REPLICATO. | 

RESOLUTION, is when a canon or perpetual 
ficue is not wrote on a line, or in one part; but all the voices 
that are to follow the guide or firſt voice are writ ſeparately, 
either in ſcore, that is in ſeparate lines, or in ſeparate parts, 
with the pauſes each is to obſerve, and in the proper tone to 

each. 

RESONANCE, or reſeunding, &c. a ſound returned 

hy the air incloſed in the bodies of ſtringed muſical inſtru- 
[i 5 | ments, 


ments, as lutes, c. or even in the bodies of wind inſtruments, 
as Flutes, &c. See SoudNp and Music. | 

We ſay alſo eliptic and parabolic vault will reſound 
ſtrongly, that is, will reflect or return a ſound. 

The mouth and the parts thereof, as the palate, tongue, 
teeth, noſe, and lips, Monſ. Dedart obſerves, contribute 
nothing to the tone of the voice, but their effect is very 
great as to the reſonance. 

Of this we have a very ſenſible inſtance in that vulgar in- 
ſtrument called a Jets Harp, or Tromp de Bearn ; for if you 
hold it in your hand, and ſtrike the tongue or ſpring thereof, 
which is the method practiſed to ſound this inſtrument, it 
yields ſcarce any noiſe, but holding the body of it between 
the teeth, and ſtriking it as before, it makes a muſical buz, 
which is heard a good diſtance, and eſpecially the lower notes, 

So alſo in the Haut-boys the tone of the reed is always the 
fame, being a ſort of drone, the chief variety is in the tone 
of the reſonance produced in the mouth by the greater or 
leſs aperture, and the divers motions of the lips. See HA ur- 
„ 

RE SPONS AM Song, in the church muſic, is an 
anthem of any kind, in which the choriſters and the people 
ling by turns. See SoNG and PS ALM. 

REST, a pauſe or interval of time, during which there 
is an intermiſſion of the voice or found, See PAusE, and 
Time. | 

Refs are ſometimes uſed in melody, that is, in muſick of a 
ſingle part, to expreſs ſome {imple paſſion, or even for varie- 
ty's fake ; but more uſually in harmony, or compoſitions of 
ſeveral parts, for the ſake of the pleaſure of hearing one part 
move, while another reſts, and this interchangeably. See 
Mk Lop v and Harmony. 7 
Neis are either for a whole bar, or more than a bar, or 
but for part of a bar. | 8 

When the Re is for a part, it is expreſs'd by certain ſigns 
correſponding to the quantity of certain notes of time, as a 
Minim, Crotchet. &c. and accordingly it is called a Minim 
Reſt, Crotchet Re/t, oc. 

The characters or figures thereof, ſee under the article 
CHARACTER ; where the note and correſponding Ref are 
found together. See alſo Nor k. 

When any of theſe characters occur on either line or ſpace; 
the part is always ſilent for the time of a minim or crotchet, 
Sc. Sometimes a Ref is for a crotchet and quaver together, 
or for other quantities of time, for which there are no par- 
ticular note; in which caſe, the ſigns of ſilence are oo 

| | Dul- 
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multiplied ; but ſuch filence is expreſſed by placing together 
as many Ref?s of different time, as make up the defigned Ref. 

When the Ref? is for the whole bar, the ſemi-breve Ref is 
always uſed. 5 1 15 | 

If the Re be for two meaſures, *tis marked by a line 
drawn acroſs a whole ſpace. For three meaſures, *tis drawn 
acroſs a ſpace and a half; and for four meaſures, acroſs. two 
ſpaces. But to prevent ambiguity, the number of bars is 
uſually writ over the ſign. 5 ä 

Some of the moſt antient writers of muſic, make theſe 
Reſts of different value in different ſpecies of time. e. g. 
The character of a minim Ref? in common time, expreſſes 
the Reſts of three crotchets in triple time; in that in the 
triples 3 *; f te, it always marks the half meaſure, howſo- 
ever different theſe may be among themſelves. 

They add, that the Ref? of a crotchet in common time, 
is a Reſt of three quavers in the triple 3; and that the qua- 
ver Reſt in common time, is equal to three ſemi-quavers in 
the triple g. But this variety in the uſe of the ſame charac- 
ters is now entirely laid aſide. 

RET TO, as Moto Retto. See Moro. 

Conducimento RET TO. See Us us. | 

REVERTENS Ductus. See Us us. 

RHYTHM or RyrHMus, the variety in the move- 
ment, as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length or ſhortneſs of 
the notes. See Nor E and Ry THmMICA. 

Or Rhythmus may be defined more generally, the proportion 
which the parts of the motion have to each other. See Ru vy T H- 
MICA. | 

Ariſtides, among the antient muſicians, applies the word 
Rhythmus three ways, viz. either to immoveable bodies, when 
ti. ꝛir parts are rightly proportioned to each other, as a well 
made ſtatue, cc, or to things that move regularly, as in 
handſome walking, in dancing, in the dumb ſhews of panto- 
mimes, &c. or thirdly, to the motion of ſound or voice; 
in which the Rhythmus conſiſts of long and ſhort ſyllables or 
notes joined together in ſome kind of order, ſo as their ca- 
dence on the ear may be agreeable. | | 

To which he adds, that it is perceived by three ſenſes ; firſt 
by the ſight, as in dancing; by the touch, as in the beat of 
a pulſe ; and laſt, by hearing, as in ſinging. | 

This in oratory, conſtitutes what we call a numerous ſtyle, 
and when the tones of voice are well choſen, an harmonical 
_— STYLE. - | 

In effect, Rhythmus in general is perceived either by the eye or 
ear; and may either be with or without metre ; but the ſtrict 

| Rhythmus 


9 


px 


chat branch which regulated the rhythmus. See RyyTHMUs 
| | Dd 
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Rhythmus of muſic is only perceived by the ear, and cannot 
exiſt without it. The firſt confiſts without ſound, as 


in dancing; in which caſe it may be either with or without 


any difference of acute and grave, as in a drum, or with 
variety of theſe, as in a ſong. | | | 

The Rhythmus of the antients was very different, as Mr 
Malcolm obſerves, from that of the moderns: the former only 
depended altogether on the poetry, and was only that of the long 
and ſhort ſyllables of the words and verſes, and had no other 
forms or varieties than what the metrical art afforded, The 
changes therein, are none but thoſe made from one kind of 
metrum to another, as from iamlic to choraic. 

In the modern muſic, the conſtitution of the Rhythmus 
differs from that of the verſe ſo far, that in ſetting muſic to 
words, the thing chiefly regarded is to accommadate the long 
and ſhort notes to the fyllables, in fuch a manner, as that the 
words be well Ph eons and the accented ſyllables of each 


word ſo conſpicuous, that what is ſung may be diſtinctly un- 


der ſtood. See ME LOD x. 

Voſfius in his book de Potmatum cantu & viribus Rhythmi, 
extolls the antient Rhythmus, tho' he owns it was confined to 
metrical feet; yet ſo well did they cultivate their language, 
eſpecially in what relates to the Rhythmus, that the whole effect 
of their muſic was aſcribed to it. See Music. | 

Vaſſius attributes the whole force of the antient muſic to 
their happy Rhythmus, But this is ſomewhat inconceivable ; 
Mr Malcolm rather takes it, that the words and ſenſe of what 
was ſung, had the chief effect; hence it is, that in all the 
antient muſic, the greateſt care was taken that not a ſyllable 
of the word ſhould be loſt, leaſt the muſic ſhould be ſpoiled. 

Pancirolus ſeems of this opinion; and the reaſon he gives 
why the modern muſic is leſs perfect than the antient, is, 
that we hear founds without words. ö 
Vieſſius adds, that the modern languages and verſes are alto- 
gether unfit far muſic; and that we ſhall never have any right 
vocal mufic, till our poets learn to make verſes capable to be 


ſung; i. e. till we new model our language, reſtore the 


antient quantities and metrical feet, and baniſh our barbarous 
rhymes. Our verſes, ſays he, run as it were, all in one foot, 
ſo that we have not any real Rhythmus at all in our poetry : 
he adds, that we mind nothing farther than to have ſuch a 
number of ſyllables in a verſe, of whatſoever nature, and 
whatſoever order. But this exaggeration in ſome reſpeQs is 
unjuſt, See VERSE. | 
HYTHMICA, Rbythmicg, in the antient muſic, 


The 
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The Rhythmica conſidered the motions, regulated the mea- 
ſure, order, mixture, &c. ſo as to excite the paſſions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay them. | 

Ariſtides, and other antient muſical writers, divided artificial 

_ muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See Mus fc. 

But the Rhythmica with them likewiſe comprehends dumb 
motions, and in effect all rhythmical, i. e. regular motion, 

Porphyrius divides muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, metrica, 
erganica, poztica, and hypocritica. | 

The antients ſeem to have had no Rhythm in their muſic, be- 
ſide the long and ſhort ſyllables of their verſes and words 
which were ſung, and always made a part of their muſic ; fo 
that the Rhythmica with them, was only the application of 
the metrical feet, and the various kinds of verſes uſed by them, 

See RHYTHM. | 

RHYTHMOPOETIA, one of the antient muſical 
faculties, as they are called, which perſcribes rules for motion 
or rhythm, | 

The antient Rhythmopotia is very defective. We find no- 

thing of it in the books of the antients, but ſome general 
hints ; which can ſcarce be called rules: in their explications 
there appears nothing but what belongs to words and verſes of 
their ſongs, which is a very ſtrong preſumption they had no 
other. See RHYTHM. . 
This is the opinion of ſome, but others diflent from it with 
very good reaſon, becauſe it is only ſupported by uncertainty; 
for tho? we find no more than what they call general hints 
in the works of the ancients which have come to us; yet in 
theſe we find mention made of ſeveral other treatiſes, which 
perhaps would have ſet us right, had they come to our hands; 
and this ſuppoſition is not abſurd, becauſe by theſe we 
are, as it were, referred thereto for farther ſatisfaction ; fo 
that this opinion has at leaſt a ſmall ſhew of certainty for it's 
defcnce. | 

 " RIBATTUTA, a repeating or ſounding again the 

ſame note : this is no more than ſhaking upon it, or making 

many inflections of the voice upon any particular ſound. 

RICERCA TA, a kind of extempore prelude or over- 
ture, the ſame as a voluntary, See RESEARCH, VoLUN- 

TARY, PRELUDE, and OVERTURE. | 

RIDITTA. SeeREPLICA. | | 

RIFORMATO Syfema. See TEMPERAMENT 
and SYSTEM. 

RIGA LINE, this is the name the Halians give thoſe 

horizontal lines, whereon, and between which, the notes and 
characters of muſic are diſpoled, 6 - | 


Originally 
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Originally there were as many lines drawn for a ſong, as it 


required notes aſcending and deſcending, for then they placed . 


the notes only upon the lines, but at length they placed them 
in the ſpaces, and reduced the number to four; ſo that there 
were nine places or degrees for nine different ſounds, which 
was their extent: at laſt they raiſed the number to five, of 

which the loweſt is reckoned firſt ; and hereon they placed 


the characters for eleven different ſounds, including the ſpaces 


a” 


above the fifth and below the firſt ; and at the ſame time they 
had the liberty at pleaſure to add more lines if the ſong ran to 


a greater compaſs ; and theſe added lines are by us called 
ledger lines, « See LEDGER. 

RIGADO ON, a kind of dance, borrowed originally 
from Provence, performed i in figure by a man and woman, it 
is gay, pleaſant, &c, The word is formed of the French 
Rigadon, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 


RIGOLS, a kind of muſical inſtrument onfiſiing; of ſe⸗ 


veral ticks bound together, only ſeparated by beads. It makes a 


tolerable harmony, being well ſtruck with a ball at the end 


of a ſtick. 
RIPIANO or Ripr E No, ſignifies full, a 3; Ute in 


pieces of muſic in parts, to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts that play 


now and then to my up, from thoſe that oy! throughout the 
piece. 


There are, ſays Mr Broſſard, two kinds of Riþ:enos, one 


whereof. plays the part of the little chorus exactly, and by 
conſequence the harmony or number of parts is not by them 
encreaſed ; in this part they place pauſes in the places of recitos, 
and only write what is to be played by the whole company, 


- in da capella, and mark them with the words tutti, omnes, 


This fort of Ripiẽno is found i in almoſt all compoſition, 
as 3 ancient as modern. 


The other ſort is much better, becauſe they play a dif- 


ferent part, or a part proper to themſelves, and thereby add 
to the number of parts, and make the harmony the fuller. 


As in pieces where in ſtrictneſs two trebles, and baſs, and 


thorough baſs are ſufficient, becauſe theſe parts are diſpoſed in 


ſuch a manner, as their harmony is compleat when played all 


together; yet in order to render the piece more perfect, and 


to give it more grandeur, a Haut- contre, tenor, and often two 


Violins are added, whoſe parts are entirely different from the 


other; and the harmony then has ſeven parts inſtead of three, 


and is conſequently more compleat and full when all the 


parts are to perform together; and the parts thus added, are 


what ought properly to be called Ripiem : they are now come 


inte great uſe, 5 in Italian compoſitions. 
f 4 2 RIPOSTA 
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RIPOST A. See RIDITTA, RETEAT, and 
Fu G uk. | | 

RIPRESA. See REPEAT. 

RISENTIT O, 6ri:4, lively, or expreſſive. 


RISOLUTO, reſolved : thus we ſay a ſyncoped dif. 


cord is reſolved, See SYNCOPE. 

And thus we ſay from the Italian, la ſettima riſoluta, con 
la ſeſta, con la quinta, con la terza,—the ſeventh is reſolved by 
the ſixth, fifth, or third; and diſſananze ben reſolutt,—a diſcord 
refolved naturally or according to good rules, Cc. | 

RisoLuTo Canone. Set CANON E In PARTITO. 

RISOLUTIONE. See REsoLvUTI1ON., 


RISVIGLIATO, this word is a to ſignify, that 
1 


after having played or ſung a doleful and lamenting ftrain, a 
gay and lively air is to follow. It fignifies in the French ts 
awaken or enliven, from the Italian Riſviglie. 

The beauty of this kind of muſic, depends greatly upon 


the compoſer's having a due regatd to the ſubje& and words of 


—AA 
RITORN ANT E Conducimento. See Us us. 
RITORNELLO ot RETEA , the burden of a ſong, 
or the repetition of the firſt verſes of a ſong at the end of each 
ſtanza or copulet. See REPETITION. _ 
The word is Italian, and ſignifies properly, a little return 
or ſhort repetition, ſuch as that of an eccho, or of the laſt 
words of a ſong ; eſpecially if the repetition is made after a 
voice by one or more inftruments. = 
But cuftom has extended the uſe of the word to all ſy m- 


phonies played before the voices begin; and which ſeem by 


way of prelude and introduction to what follows. | 

In the partitions of the ſcore of the Italian muſic, we fre- 
quently find the Ritornellos ſignified by the words f ſuono, to 
ſhew that the Organ, Spinet or Harpſichord, or the like, are 
to repeat ſome few bars of what the voice has been ſinging. 

RIVOGLIOMENTO, changing, is the placing a 
treble or other upper part in the place of the baſs, or any 
low part, or vice verſa. This often happens in double coun- 
terpoint, where the treble ſerves for the baſs, or the baſs for 
the treble; and that in ſuch a manner, that the harmony, 
tho* different, remains as correct after this change, as it was 
in the natural order of the parts. 2 

RIVOLT ARE, to change, whence rivoltuta changed, 
as canto revoltato— the treble changed ; baſſo rivoltato — the baſs 
changed; la ſeſta rivoltato diviene ſettima — the ſixth reverſed 
in double counterpoints, becomes a ſeventh, This is other wiſe 
expreſſed by al or per reverſcioa, RIVOGLIOMENTO. 


RIV OL- 
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RIVOLTATO. SecRivoLTaARE. 
RONDEAU, a name applied to all ſongs or tunes that 
end with the firſt ſtrain, be they gavots, jiggs, minuets, ſara- 
bands, or any other kind of airs; and for that reaſon they 
have the letters D C, or the words Da Capo at the end of 
them, to ſhew that the firſt part muſt be begun again to end. 
ROSTRUM, is the name of an inſtrument wherewith 

they rule paper for muſical compoſitions. | 
R OT UN DO, Founa, thus the Italians name our B moll 


B or flat; and our B natural H. they call B quadre, or gua- 


drato, from their figures. See B qUADRO and Mor Lx. 
RO VERS CIO, 41 or per Roverſtio, reverſed, changed, 
turned. See RIVOOLIOMEN TO and RIVOLIT ARE. 
ROULADE, a trilling or quavering. See Qu AvER- 
ING and TR TL Io. | | | 
ROUND, the ſame with rotundo. See Ror uv pO. 
Round or Rowndley, a kind of burden or ritornello, 
where the beginning of each copulet is repeated at the end 
thereof. See RI TORNELIO. 
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N Stands for Solo, and is uſed in pieces of muſic of ſeveral 
2 parts, to intimate, that in ſuch places the voice or inſtru- 
ment is to perform ſolo or alone. 5 
8S8AC BUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, be⸗ 
ing a ſort of Trumpet, though different from the common 
one, both in form and ſize; 'tis very fit to play a baſs, and is 
o contrived as to be drawn out or ſhortned according to the 
gravity and acuteneſs of the tone required. | 

The Italians call it Trombone, and the Latins, Tuba dultilis. 

It takes aſunder in four pieces or branches, and has fre- 
quently a wreath in the middle, which is the ſame tube onl 
twice twiſted, or making two circles in the middle of the in- 
ſtrument, by which means it is brought down one fourth lower 
than it's natural tone: It has alſo two pieces or branches on 
the inſide, which do not appear unleſs drawn out by means of 
an iron bar, and which lengthens it to the degree to hit the 
tone deſired. 

The Sacbut is uſually eight feet long, without reckoning 
the circles, and without being drawn out; when it is extend- 
cd to it's full length *tis uſually fifteen feet ; the wreath is two 
foot nine inches in circumference, It ſerves as a baſs in con- 
certs of wind muſic. 

There are Sacbuts of different ſizes, to execute different 
parts; particularly a ſmall one called by the talians, Trom- 
bone picciolo, and the Germans, Cleine alt poſſaune, proper for 
a counter-tenor. The part afligned it is uſually called Trom- 
bone primo, or Io. There is another larger called Trombone 
maggiore, which may ſerve as a tenor; it's part is uſually cal- 
led Trombone ſecundo, or IIe, or 2do. There is another till 
bigger, called groſs; it's part is called Trombone terzo, or III. 
or 3d9, Laſtly there is another which exceeds all the reſt, 
and which is much heard in the muſic, eſpecially in the baſs, 
it's part is called Trombone quarto or IIII?. or IVY. 49. or ſim- 
ply Trombone. It has the uſual key of Fa ut fa on the fourth 
line, though frequently alſo on the fifth line from the top, by 
reaſon of the gravity and depth of it's ſound. | 

SALMO, P/aln, a part of the divine office compoſed 
originally in Hebrew by the Prophet David, and ſung by the 


Hebrews according to their manner with the accompaniments 
or inſtruments, Sce PSALM, 


Zarlin 
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Zarlin ſays, it was Pope Leo III. that introduced their uſe 
into the church, and that he regulated the manner wherein 
they were to be ſung, which is in general called pſalmody. See 
Ps ALMOD V. 

But let that be as it will, the pſalms have been very often ſet 
to muſic, and among the various compoſitions thereof, we find 
many very excellent pieces under the names of Salni veſdertini, 


—þ/alms for the Veſpers. Salm demnicals ,—þpſalms for ſunday 


evening, Cc. 


SAL Mop! A, is the art, * or practice or 
ſinging palms, hymns and ſpiritual ſongs. See SALM0o and 
Ps ALM. 

SALT ARE LL A, a ſort of motion that ſeems to go 
in a leaping jumping manner ; the air hereof is generally in 
triple time, and the firſt note of each bar pointed. 

When three crotchets are made to one minim in the triple 
25 and three quavers to one crotchet in that of 5, the motion 
is ſaid to be made in Saltarella, eſpecially if the firſt note of the 
bar be pointed. 

The Forlanos of Venice, Sicilians, Exgliſb jiggs, and other 
airs which move in this manner, are likewiſe ſaid to move in 
Saltarella. 

SALT O, leap, is when the ſong does not proceed by con- 
joint degrees, as when between each note there is an interval 
of a third, fourth, fifth, Ic. See DEGREE and ComNjoinT. 

'Tis to be obſerved that there are two kinds of Salti or 
leaps: Salti regolare and irregolare. 

The Salti regolare are thoſe of a third major or minor, whe- 
ther natural or accidental, fourth, fifth, fixth minor and 
octave, and theſe either aſcending or deſcending. 

Salti irregolare are the tritone, ſixth major, ſeventh ma- 
jor, the ninth, tenth, and in general all beyond the compaſs 
of an octave, uni it be for inſtruments. 

Beſides theſe there are ſome that may be uſed, but with 
diſcretion, as the fourth diminiſhed, the fifth falſe or defective, 
and flat ſeventh, but moſtly deſcending, very ſeldom riſing. 

In effect, all the difference between the regular and irre- 
gular leaps, is, that thoſe which are eaſily performed by the 
voice, without any great ſtruggle or effort, are regular, as 
the contrary are irregular; which laſt ſhould be very ſeldom 
uſed in a ſong, unleſs there be between them a ſilence long enough 
to weaken the idea of the firſt ſound before the ſecond be heard, 

SALVE Regina, a kind of anthem. See 'Tyuono.: 

SAMBUCUS, an ancient muſical inftrument of the 
wind kind, reſembling a ſort of Flute ; probably thus called 


becauſe 
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becauſe made of elder, which the Latins call Sambucus. 
FLUTE and FLAGEOLET. 

SAMPOGNA. See ZAMPOGNA. | 

SARABAND, a muſical compoſition always in triple 
time, and is in reality no more than a minuet ; the motions 
of which are flow and ſerious. 

Tis alſo a dance to the fame meaſure, which uſually ter- 
minates when the hand that beats riſes, whereby it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a courant, which ends when the hand that beats 
the time falls, and is otherwiſe much the ſame as a minuet. 
See MinuET. 

The Saraband is ſaid to be originally derived from the 
Sarazens, as well as the Chacone. See CHAcoNnE. | 

It had its name according to ſome authors fram a Come- 
dian called Sarabandi, who firſt danced it in France. 

Others derive it from the Spaniſh Sara a Ball; tis uſually 
danced to the ſound of the Guittarre, or Caſtenettes. 

SCALE, a ſeries of ſounds riſing or falling towards 
acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch of tune, to 
the greateſt diſtance that is practicable, thro' ſuch intermedi- 
ate degrees as make the ſueceſſion moſt agreeable and perfect, 
and in which we have all the harmonical intervals moſt com- 
modiouſly divided. This ſcale is otherwiſe called an univer- 


ſal ſyſtem, as including all the particular ſyſtems belonging to 
muſic. See SYSTEM. ä 


See 


The Origin and Conſtitution of the Scale. 


Every concord or harmonical interval is reſolvable into 
certain numbers of degrees or parts. The octave, for inſtance, 
into three greater tones, two leſs tones, and two ſemi- tones; 
the greater ſixth into two greater tones, one leſs tone, and two 
ſemi- tones. The leſſer ſixth into two greater tones, one leſs, 
and two ſemi-tones; the fifth into two greater tones, one leſs 
tone, and one ſemi-tone ; the fourth into one greater tone, one 
leſs, and one ſemi-tone ; the greater third into one greater tone 
and one lefs ; the leſſer third into one greater tone, and a ma- 
jor ſemi-tone. Tis true there are varieties of other intervals 
or degrees beſides great tones, lefs tones, and femi-tones, into 
which concords may be divided: But theſe three are preferred 
to all the reſt ; and theſe alone are in uſe, for the reaſon where- 
of fee TONE. | | 

Further, it is not any order or progreffion of theſe de- 
grees, that will produce melody ; a number for inſtance of 
greater tones will make no mufic, becauſe no _ of 

them 
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them is equal to any concord; and the ſame is true of the 
other degrees: Therefore there is a neceſſity of mixing 
the degrees to make muſic, and the mixture muft be ſuch 
as that no two of the ſartie kind be ever next each other. A 
natural and agreeable order of thoſe degrees Mr Malcolm 
gives us in the following diviſion of the interval of an octave, 
wherein (as all the leſſer concords are contained in the 
greater) the diviſions-of all the ſimple concords are contained. 
Under the ſeries are the degrees between each term, and the 
next; in the firſt ſeries the progreſſion is by the greater 
third, and in the latter by the leſs. N 
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Now the ſyſtem of the octave containing all the original 
eoncords, and the compound concords, being only the ſum of 
the octave and ſome leſs concord; tis evident, that if we 
would have the ſeries of degrees continued beyond an octave, 
they are to be continued in the ſame order through a ſecond 
octave, as through the firſt ; and ſo on to a third and fourth 
octave, & c. and ſuch a ſeries is what we call a ſcale of muſic; 
whereof there are two different ſpecies, according as the leſs or 
greater third, or leſs or greater ſixth are taken in; for both 
can never ſtand together in relation to the ſame key or funda- 
mental, ſo as to make an harmonical ſcale. But if by either 
of theſe ways we aſcend from a fundamental or given ſound 
to an octave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious, though the twa. 
make two different ſpecies of melody. Indeed every note is 
diſcord with regard to the next, but each of them is concord 


to the fundamental, except the ſecond and ſeventh, In con- 


tinuing the ſeries, there are two ways of compounding the 

names of the ſimple intervals with the octave, thus a greater 

Or leſſer tone or ſemi-tone above an octave, two octaves, &c 
| E e | 


or, 


— — 
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or to call them by the number of degrees from the fundamen- 
tal, as ninth, tenth, &c, In the two ſcales above, the ſeveral 
terms of the ſcale are expreſs'd by the proportionable ſections 
of a line repreſented by 1, the key or fundamental of the ſe- 
ries ; if they would have the terms expreſs'd in whole num- 
bers, they will ſtand as follow, in each whereof the greateſt 
number expreſſes the longeſt chord, and the other numbers 
the reſt in order, ſo that if any number of chords be in theſe 
proportions of length, they will expreſs the true-degrees and 
intervals of the ſcale of muſic, as contained in an octave con- 
cinnouſly divided in the two different ſpecies above mentioned, 


540 480: 432 : 405 : 360 : 324 : 288 : 270. 
great le, ſemi great leſs great leſs 
Tone, Tone, Tone, Tone Tone, Tone, Tone. 


m_— 


216 192 : 180 : 162 : 144 : 135 : 120 : 108. 


great ſemi leſs great ſem great - 2 
Tone, Tone, Tone, Tone, Tone, Tone, Tone. 


This ſcale the ancients called the Diatonic ſcale, becauſe 
proceeding by tones and ſemitones. See DATON IC. 

The moderns call it fimply the ſcale, as being the only one 
now in uſe; and ſometimes the natural ſcale, becauſe its de- 
grees and orders are agreeable and concinnous, Thoſe others 
are the chromatic, and the enharmonic ſcales, which with 
the diatonic made the three ſcales or genera of melody of 
the antients. See ENHARMONIC, CHROMATIC, and 
DraToNic. 


The office and uſe of the ſcale of muſic. 


The deſign of the ſcales of muſic, is to ſhew how a voice 
may riſe and fall leſs than any harmonical interval, and there- 
by move from one extream of any interval to the other, 
in the moſt agreeable ſucceflion of ſounds. The ſcale there- 
fore is a ſyſtem, exhibiting the true principles of muſic, 
which are either harmonical intervals, commonly call'd con- 
cords ; or inconcinnous intervals; the firſt are eſſential princi- 
ples, the others are ſubſervient to them, to make the greater 
variety. See Co N ORD and INTERVAL. 

Accordingly in the ſcale we have all the concords with 
heir concinnous degrees, ſo placed, as to make the moſt 
per fect ſucceſſion of ſounds, from any funda mental or key, 
vhich is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 1. | * 
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Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that the voice is never to move 
up and down, by any other more immediate diſtances - than 
thoſe of the concinnous degrees; for though that be the moſt 
uſual movement, yet to move by harmonical diſtances as 
concords at once is not excluded, but even abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. In effect the degrees were only invented for variety's 
fake, and that we might not always move up and down b 
harmonical intervals; though thoſe are the moſt perfect; the 
other deriving all their agreeableneſs from their N er 
to them. See DI AST EM. c 

And that beſides the harmonical and concinnous intervals, 
which are the immediate principles of muſic, and are directly 
applied in practice, there are other diſcord relations which 
happen unavoidably in muſic, in a kind of accidental and in- 
direct manner. For in the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral notes of 
the ſcale, there are to be conſidered not only the relations 
of thoſe that ſucceed others immediately; but alſo thoſe be- 
twixt which other notes intervene. Now the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſion may be ſo conducted, as to produce good melody; 
and yet among the diſtant notes there may be very groſs diſ- 
cords, that would not be allowed in immediate ſucceſſion, 
much leſs in conſonance. Thus in the firſt ſeries or ſeale 
above deliver*d, though the progreſſion be melodious, as the 
terms refer to one common fundamental, yet are there ſeveral 
diſcords among the mutual relations of the terms, e. g. from 
fourth to ſeventh is 32: 45; and from ſecond greater to ſixth 
is 27: 40; and from the ſecond to the fourth is 27: 32 ; 
which are all diſcords; and the ſame will happen in the . 
cond ſeries. See DIS cORD. 

From what we have obſerved here, and under the article 
Key, it appears that the ſame ſcale ſuppoſes no determinate 
pitch of tune; but that being aſſigned to any key, it marks 
out the tune of all the reſt with relation to it, ſhews what 
notes can be joined to any key, and thereby teaches the juſt 
and natural limitations of melody; and when the ſong is arrived 
through ſeveral keys, yet it is ſtill the ſame natural ſcale, on- 
ly applied to different fundamentals. If a ſeries of ſounds 
be fixed to the relation of the ſcale, *twill be found exceed- 
ing defective ; but the imperfection is not any defect in the 
ſcale, but follows accidentally from its being confined to this 
condition, which is foreign to the nature and office of the ſcale * 
of muſic. | 

This is the caſe in muſical Ae which have their 
ſounds fixed, and in this conſiſts their great deficiency. For 
ſuppoſe a ſeries of ſounds, as thoſe of an organ or harpſichord, 
fixed in the order of this ſcale, and the loweſt taken at any 

E e 2 pitch 
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pitch of tune, tis evident, firſt, that we can proceed from 
any note only by one particular order of degrees; ſince from 
every note in the ſcale to its octave is contained a different or- 
der of tones and ſemi- tones. Hence, ſecondly, we cannot find 
any intervals required from any note upwards or downwards ; 
ſince the intervals from every note to every other are alſo 
limitted.z and hence thirdly, a ſong may be fo. contrived, 
that heginning at a particular note of the inſtrument, all the 
intervals or other notes: ſhall be exactly found on the inſtru. 
ment, or in the fixed ſeries ; yet were the ſong, though per- 
fectly, diatonic began in any other note, it would not proceed, 
In effect, *tis demonſtrable, there can be no ſuch thing as a 
perfect ſcale fixed on any inſtruments, 1. e. no ſo ſuch ſcale 
as irom any note upwards or downwards, ſhall contain any 
harmonical or concinnous intervals required. The only re- 
medy for this defect of inſtruments whoſe ſounds are fix'd, muſt 
be by inſerting other ſounds and degrees between thoſe of the 
diatonic ſeries, Hence ſome authors ſpeak of dividing the 
octave into 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 31, and other number of de- 
grees; but it is eaſy to conceive how hard it muſt be to 
perform on ſuch an inſtrument. The beſt on it is, we have a 
remedy on, eaficr-terms ; for a ſcale proceeding, by twelve de- 
grees, that is thirteen notes, including the extreams, to an 
octave, makes our inſtruments ſo perfect, that we have little 
reaſon to complain. Then this is the preſent ſcale for inſtru- 
ments, v1. betwixt the extreams of every tone of the na- 
tural ſcale, put a note which divides it into two unequal 
parts, called ſemi-tones (whence the whole may be call'd the 
ſemitonic ſcale) as containing twelve ſemi-tones betwixt thir- 
teen notes, within the compaſs of an octave. And to pre- 
ſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, the inſerted notes take ei- 
ther the name of the natural notes next below, with the 
mark Þ called a flat, or the name of the natural note next 
aboye it, with the mark # called a | ſharp. See FLAT, 
SHARP, and SEMI-TONE., *' 
For the ſcale of ſemi-tones, fee SFEMITON rc SCALE. 
For Guide's ſcale, commonly called the Gamut, fee GA» 
MUT. 
And for the ſcale of the ancients, ſee DIAGRAM. 
SCANELLO, the fame with Ponticello and Maogas. 
Sze Brine and Mac As. 
SCHAL A, is what we call ſcale or — of muſic. 
See Sc AL. R. 
SCENICA, Muſica. See Music. 
SCHISM A, i is half a comma, therefore eighteen of them 
are required to make a compleat tone, i. e. reckoning nine 
c don 
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commas to a tone; but if ten, twenty Schi/me's are required, 
and a Diaſchiſina being a double comma if the tone has nine 
commas, four and a half, i. e. and two ſemi - tones are want- 
ed to compleat it, but if ten commas, five Diaſchiſmas are 
equal thereto. See Tone and Co NA. . 
SCIOLTO,, free at liberty, Contrapunto' Scialto, is a 
counterpoint that is not full of ty d or ſyncopedinotes, or that 
is not conſtrained by general rules, and that is not obliged to 
move, in a particular manner. | 
Notes are ſaid to be Sciolti, when they ſtand by themſelves, 
i. e. not tied to one another which is. called Legato. 


See CouNERTOIN H and Nor x. 


See PARTITION. | 
8 E. See Sr Prace. | 
SECOND, one of the muſical intervals, being only the 
difference between any ſound and the next neareſt ſaund, 
whether above or below it. See IMTERvVat. m_—_ 
As in the compaſs of a tone, there are by fome reckoned 
nine ſenſible different ſounds, and by others ten; which form 
thoſe little intervals called commas : one may in ſtrictneſs ſay, 
according to the former calculation, that there are eiglit kinds 
of ſeconds, and according to the latter opinion, nine, See 
Co MMA. | ai NO 
But as theſe minute intervals, ſays Mr Broſſard, tho? ſenſible, 
are yet not ſo much, ſo as to eontribure much to harmony, 
they uſually diſtinguiſh only four ſorts. hor ry 
The firſt called a diminiſhed Second containing four com- 
mas is the difference, for inſtance, of a natural ut, and an ut 
ſharp, The Second called a minor Second, contains five com- 
mas, and is made either naturally from mi to ꝶa, or acciden- 
tally, by means of a flat, as from la to B mol, or from a 
ſharp to ſe: otherwiſe called a major ſemi-tone, imperfect 
Second, or Italian ſemi-tone; the third a major Second, con- 
taining nine commas which compoſe the tone; this the /zalians 
call tone or perfect Second; the fourth is a redundant Second, 
compoſed of a whole tone and a minor ſemi- tone. But here alſo 
regard muſt be had to different diviſions of the tone, into nine 
or ten commas. See Co MA, Sc HISs MA, and APOTOME. 
In the ancient ſyſtem, fays Mr Brofſard, the Second had but 
dne reply or double, which was the ninth ; but in Tug 
| | cale 
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ſcale it had beſides that, the ſixteenth for its triplicate, and in the 
modern it hath the twenty ſecond for it's qua-driplicate, &c. 

In thorough baſſes theſe are all marked with a 2 when the 
lower part ſyncopes, and with a ꝙ when the upper part ſyn- 
copes. When a flat is added, 'tis the Second minor, if a ſharp, 
mayor or redundant. 

T heſe four ſpecies of Seconds are e naturally 6 tho' in 
melody, i. e. in the courſe of a ſong or ſingle part, the three 
firſt may be uſed, but the laſt never, or at leaſt very rarely; 
when a ſong moves by Seconds, it is otherwiſe ſaid to move 
di grado. See GRA DO. | 

In harmony, the redundant and defeCtive Seconds ke never. 
to be uſed, there are only the major and minor Seconds 
that ought with propriety to be admitted, and neither, even 
of theſe, on the tempo buono, or accented part of the meaſure; 
or if they be, it muſt be done by fyncopation: when the upper 
part ſyncopes they muſt be followed by uniſon in the next. 
time of the bar, or by the octave, if doubled; and by the 
third, if the lower part ſyncopes ; there are many other ways 
of treating the Second, but theſe are the moſt eaſy and natural, 
See SYNCOPE, 

The Seconds have a very good effect in expreſſing grief and 
ſadneſs, and the minor rather than the major. 

SECONDARIUS. See ProTos. 

SEGNO. See S1Gna, REST, . Paus, 
Nor E, CHARACTER, and Mopo. 

SE G UE, it follows, or comes after; this word is often 
found before aria, alleluja, amen, &c.. to ſhew that thoſe por- 
tions or parts are to be ſung immediately after the laſt note of 
that part, over which *tis writ. But if , theſe words fi piace, or 
ad libitum are joined therewith, theſe portions may be ſung or - 
ict alone at pleaſure, 

SEMI, a term hol from the Latin, : ſignifying half, 
but only uſed in compoſition with other words. The French 
inftead of ſemt, ſay demi, and the Greeks hemi. 

Tis in muſic variouſly uſed; firſt, when prefixed to the. 
name of a note, it expreſſes a diminution of half it's value, 
as ſemi-breve, See SEMI-BREVE. Secondly, when added 
to the name of an interval, it expreſſes a diminution, but not 
of half, but makes it leſs by a ſemi- tone, or four commas in 
the whole compaſs, as ſemi-diapente. See DraPENTE and 
Comma. Thirdly, it ſignifies an imperfection; thus ſemi- 
circolo, or circolo mezzo, ſignifies an imperfect circle, which 1s 
the mark of imperfect, i. e. common time; whereas the cir- 
cle being a character of perfection, marks triple time. See 
TIME and TRIPLE, | 

SE MI- 
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S EMIB RE VE, a note of half the quantity of a breve, 


containing two minims, four crotchets, Ac. See MIN IM, 
CrRoTCHET, and BREvE. 

The Semi-breve is accounted one meaſure or time, or the 
integer in fractions and multiples, whereby the time of the 
other notes is expreſſed. ON. T 

Thus a minim is expreſſed by 3, a crotchet 4, &c. i. e. 
r of a meaſure or Semi- brove; a breve by 2, a long by 4; 1. e. 
four meaſures or Sem:-breves. But this regards only common 
time, for it's various quantities in triple time, ſee TRIPLE. 
The character of a Semi-breve is O. See CHARACTER. 

S EMI Chroma, is our Semi-quaver, See SEMI- 
QUAVER. | 7 

SEMI-Circolo. SeeSEMI and CIRCOLO Mezzo. 

SEMI-Diapaſon, a defective octave, or an octave dimi- 
niſhed by a minor ſemi-tone. See Oc T AVE and Diara- 
SON, 

SEMI-Diapente, a defective fifth, called alſo falſe fifth. 
See DIAPENTE andFIFTH. 

Se mi-Drateſſaron, a defective fourth, properly called a 
falſe fourth. See DIATESSARON andFouRT H. 
SEMI-Ditono con diapente, See SETTIMA or SE- 


VENT H. 


SEMI-Ditono, or third minor. See THIRHD. 

SEMI-Fuſa. See Nor E and Fus a. 

SEM 1-Minima, is our crotchet. See CRoOTCHET and 
Minim. | 

SEM I-guaver, is a note containing half the quantity of a 


quaver, g dee QUAVER, 


SEM I-/o/p:ro, is a little pauſe of the eighth part of a bar, 
in common time. See PA sk. | 

SEMI-Tripola, ſeſtupla, nonupla, dodecupla, di ſemi-brevi. 
dee TRIPLE. | | 

SE M1-Tone, one of the degrees or concinnous intervals of 
concords. See INTERVAL and Cod co RDP. . 

There are three degrees or leſs intervals, by which a ſound 
may move upwards or downwards ſucceſſively, from one ex- 
tream of any concord to the other, and yet produce melody ; 
and by means of which, ſeveral voices and inſtruments are 
capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing from concord to 
concord. Theſe degrees are the greater and leſs tone, and 
the Semi- tone, the ratio of the firſt, is 8: 9; that of the 
ſecond 9: 10. See Tone. The ratio of the Semi-tone is 

15: 16; which 
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15: 16; which interval is called a Semi- tone, not that it is 
geometrically the half of either of the tones, for *tis ſome. 
what greater, but becauſe it comes near to it: of this opinion 
is Gaudentius the Philoſopher, who chuſes rather to call it 


Iimma, ceterum quod hemitonium ad pellatur, non eft accurate 


hemitonium ; ſed dicitur communiter hemitonium, proprie autem 
limma, in the ratio of 243: 254. Tis alſo called natural 
Semi-tone and the greater Semi-tone, becauſe greater thanthe part 
it leaves behind, which is called apotome, or it's complement 
to a tone; tis 15: 16 in the greater tone, and 128: 135 in 
the leſs; which is the reſidue of a fourth, when two tones ma- 
jor are taken from it, and is inconcinnous : the Semi- tone is 
the difference of the third greater and fourth; or of the 
fifth and the leſſer ſixth. | 
Every tone of the diatonic ſcale is divided into a greater and 
Jeſs, or natural and artificialSemi-tone ; tho Gaudentius ſeems to 
ſay, that the leſs is uſed in the diatonic and both in the chroma- 
tic genus, — Quorum minori utitur genus diatenicum, chromati- 
cum vero utriſque. Mr Malcolm obſerves, *twas very natural 
to think of a diviſion of each tone, where 15: 16 ſhould be 
one part in each diviſion ; in regard this being an unavoid- 
able and neceſſary part of the natural ſcale, would readily oc- 


Cur as a fit degree, and the more, as *tis not far from ex- 


actly half a tone. In effect, the Semi- tones are ſo near equal, that 
in practice, at leaſt on all inſtruments of fixed ſounds, they 
are accounted equal, ſo that no diſtinion is made into greater 
and leſs. Theſe Semi- tones are called fictitious notes, and 
with reſpect to the natural ones, are expreſſed by characters 
called flats and ſharps, See FLA r and SHARP; ſee alſo 
CHARACTER, 

Their uſe is to remedy the defects of inſtruments, which 
having their ſounds fixed, cannot always be made to anſwer 
the diatonic ſcale. SeeScALE. | 

By means of theſe we have a new kind of ſcale called, the 
ſemi-tonic ſcale, which ſee as it follows. | | 

SEMI-TONIC Scale, or the ſcale of Semi-tones ; 2 
ſcale or ſyſtem of muſic, confiſting of twelve degres, or thir- 
teen ſounds in the octave, being a ſhift, to accommodate the 
ſounds to inſtruments whereon they are fixed, rather than 
an improvement on the natural or diatonic ſcale, by inſerting 
between each two ſounds thereof another which divides the 


interval of a tone into two unequal parts, called ſemi- tones. See 
DEMITONE, 


For, lay Ariftoxenus and Ariſtides, in the diatonic two 
ſemi-tones never come together, tho in the progreſs of a ſong 
they are often wanted; upon ſuch occaſions we uſe flats 


or 
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or ſharps 3 but hereby the diatonic intervals are robbed of their 
juſtneſs. See TEMPERAMENT. 1003 fe 
The uſe of this ſcale is for inftruments that have their 
ſounds fixed, as Organs, Harpſichords, &c. which are ex- 
ceedingly detective on the foot of the natural or diatonic ſcale, 
For the degrees of the ſcale being unequal, from every note 
to it's octave there is a different order of degrees; fo that 
from any note we cannot find any interval in a ſeries of fixed 
ſounds ; which yet is neceſſary, that all the notes of a piece of 
muſic carried through ſeveral keys, may be found in their juſt 
tune, or that the ſame ſong may be begun indifferently at 
any note, as may be neceſſary for accommodating ſome inſtru- 
ments to others; or to human voices, when they are to ac- 
company each other in uniſon. | 
The diatonic ſcale beginning at the loweſt note, being firſt 
ſettled on an inſtrument, and the notes thereof diſtinguiſhed 
by their names, A, B, C, D, E, F, G; which genus appears 
from there being two tones, and never more than three to- 
gether, which are not to be found in either chromatic or enhar- 
monic ; the inſerted ſounds or ſemi-tones, are called fictitious 
ſounds, and take the name, or letter of the note next below, 
as C & is called C ſharp, ſignifying that it is a ſemi- tone higher 
than the ſound of C in the natural ſeries ; and this mark Þ, cal- 
a flat, with the name of the note above, ſignifying 'it to be a 
ſemi-tone lower. Now A and 455 being the two ſemi-tones 
= the greater tone is divided into; and 74, 35 the ſemi-tones 
' the leſs tone is divided into; the whole octave will ſtand as in 
the following ſcheme, where the ratios of each term to the 
next, are wrote fraction- wiſe between them beloßp. 
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1 Scale of Semi- tones. | 
, CC DDSE F F4GG#% AB CC 
a 15 128 15 24 15 123 % 15 2& 1 
r 00000 
16 135 16 25 16 135 16 16 25 16 135 16 
: For the names of the intervals of this ſcale, it may be con- 
a ſidered, that the notes added to the natural ſcale, are not de- 
; ſigned to alter the ſpecies of melody, but leave it fill diatonic, 
w and only correct ſome de fects ariſing from ſomething foreign 
1 to the office of the ſcale of muſic, vix, the fixing and limit - 
ing ſounds: We ſee the reaſon why the names of the natural 
ſcale are continued, only making a diſtin&ion into greater 
98 and leſs, Thus an interval of one ſemi-tone is called a leſſer 
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ſecond ; of two, a greater; of three, a leſſer third; of four, 
a greater third; and fo on. | | 
A ſecond kind of ſemi-tonic ſcale we have from another di- 
. viſion of the octave into ſemi- tones; which is performed by 
taking an harmonical mean between the extreams of the 
greater and leſſer tone of the natural ſcale, which divides it into 
two ſemi-tones nearly equal. Thus the greater tone 8 : g is 
divided into 16 : 17 ; where 17 is an arithmetical diviſion, 
the numbers repreſenting the length of chords ; but if they re- 
preſent the vibrations, the lengths of the chords are reciprocal, 
VIZ. as 1: 16; 5, which puts the greater ſemi-tone +5 next 
the upper, which is the property of the harmonical diviſion, 
After the ſame manner the leſs tone 9g : 10 is divided into 
two ſemi-tones, 18: 19 and 19: 20, and the whole octave 
ſtands thus. | 
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This ſcale Mr Salmon tell us, in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, he made an experiment of before the Royal Society, 
on chores exactly in theſe proportions; which yielded a per- 
fect concert with other inſtruments touched by the beſt hands. 
Mr Malcolm adds, that having calculated the ratios thereof for 
his own ſatisfaction, he found more of them falſe than in the 
precceding ſcale, but their errors were conſiderably leſs, which 
made amends ; ſo that in the end, he found both the ſcales 
nearly equal, | 


SEMPLICE, imple, not doubled, compounded, or 


compoſed of any thing elſe, as cadenza ſimplice, is a cadence 


in which all the notes are equal in all the parts. See Co u x- 
TERPOINT, | | 3 
SENZ A, ſignifies without, as Senza ſtromenti, — with- 
out in/truments; con 9 Senza Violini, — with and without 
Violine. 7 | 
 SEPTIMA, the ſeventh, See SETTIMA and SE- 
VENTH. | 
SEQUENZA, a ſort of hymn ſung in the Roman 
church, which is generally rather in proſe than verſe ; there 
are many kinds, which are ſung after the Gradual immediately 
before the Goſpel, and ſometimes in the Veſpers before the 
Magniſicate, &c, They were formerly more uſed than at 
preſent, ; ; 
| Tho 


— we hes. „K 
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The Romiſb church has three Sequenze, called Le tre Seguenze 
delP Anno, or three Sequenzes of the year, which are Lauda 
Sion Salvatorem, victime Paſchali Laudes, vent Sancte Spiritus; 
theſe are ſung to muſic in many places; beſides theſe, there 
is one called Dies iræ dies illa, in the office of burial, which . 
is admirably well ſet, and on which Legrenza, LY and others, | 
have made excellent compoſitions. _ | 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night 
time by a gallant at his miſtreſꝰs door, or under her window; 
ſometimes it conſiſts wholly of inſtrumental muſic, ſometimes 
voices are added: the pieces compoſed and played on theſe o- 
caſions are alſo called Serenatas. 

We don't know whence the word ſhould be RF unleſs 
from the French Serem, the dew falling in the night time. 

SERPENT, a muſical wind inſtrument, ſerving as a 
baſs to the Cornet, or a ſmall Shawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of 
ſingers in a large veſſel. It had it's name mo from it's 
hgure, as conſiſting of ſeveral folds or wreaths ſerving to take 
off it's length, which would otherwiſe be fix or ſeven feet; 
'tis uſually covered with leather, and conſiſts of three parts; 
a mouth piece, neck and tail. It has fix holes, by means 
whereof they give it the compaſs of two octaves. 

SESQUI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a 
half, which joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c. is much 
uſed in the Italian muſic to expreſs a kind of ratios, particu- 
larly the ſeveral ſpecies of triples. The ratio expreſſed by 
Sefqui is the ſecond ratio of inequality, called alſo ſuper-par- 
ticular ratio : and is, when the greater terms contains the leſs 
once, and ſome certain part over, as 3: 2, where the firſt 
term contains the ſecond once, and unity over, which is a 
quota part of 2. Now if the part remaining be juſt half 
the leſs term, the ratio is called Seſquz altera; if it be a third 
part of the leſs term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called Seſqui terza, 
or tertia ; if a fourth, as 5: 4, the ratio is Seſquz quarta, 
and fo on to infinity; Rill adding to Seſqui, the ordinal we 
ber of the leſs term. 


In Engliſh we may ſay Seſqui alteral, Se/qui third, fourth, 
Sc. dee PROPOR TION, 

As to the kinds of triples expreſſed by the part cle Seſquz, they 
are theſe ; the greater perfect Seſqu: altera, Se/qui altera mag = 
glore perfetta, which is a triple where the breve is three an, 


2 


and that without a point, thus marked SE. See Brevs 


The greater imperfect Seſqui alteral, Seſgui altera maggiore 
 zmperfetta, which is where the breve pointed, contains three 


F f 2 minims 
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minims, but without any point only two, thus mark- 
HE: See TRIPLE, 


The leſs perfect Seſui alteral, Seſqui altera minore perfetta, 
is where the ſemi-breve when unpointed, contains three mi- 
nims OZ, but then it is to be followed by other ſemi-breves, 
See BRE VE. is > 

The leſs imperfect Sui alteral, Seſqui altera minore im- 
perfettia, thus marked C 2, wherein the ſemibreve with a 
point contains three minims, and without but two. 

According to Bontempi, one may likewiſe call the triples 5, 
and 3* Seſgui alteral, but ſee PROPORTION, 

SESQUI altera dupla. See TRIPLE. 


S I noma f 
28 auarta 8 See TRIPLE and PROPOR TION. 


SES QU o#ave, is a kind of triple marked C, called by 
he Italians, nonupla di crome, where there are nine quavers 
in every bar, whereof eight are required in common time. 
The double Se/qui fourth; or Seſqui quarta dupla is marked 
thus, C 2, called by the Italians nonupla di ſemiminime, where 
there are nine crotchets in a bar inſtead of four in common time, 
SES tera, the triples $ and 13, ſays Bontempi, may 
be thus denominated. See SUB, SUPER and PROPORTI- 
oN. See allo DopECUPLA, NonNUPLA and TRI- 
PLE. = | 
SESQUIDITONE, a concord reſulting from the 
ſound of two ſtrings whoſe vibrations in equal times are to 
each other, as 5: 6. See DIToNE and VIBRA T10N. 
SESTA, the ſame with ſixth. See SIXTH. 
 SESTUPLA. See SEXTUPLE, 
SETTIMA. See SEVENTH. ; 
SETTIMANA, Santa. See RESPONSARY and La- 
MENTATIONE, 
- SEVENTH, a muſical interval called by the Greeks 
Heptachordon, whereof there are four Kinds; firſt, the defective 
ſeventh, conſiſting of three tones and three greater lemi-tones ; 
the ſecond, called by Zarlin and the Italians, Demiditono con 
diapente, or Settima minore, is compoled diatonically of ſeven 
degrees and fix intervals, four whereof are tones and the reſt 
greater ſemi- tones; and chromatically of ten ſemi-tones, fix 
whereof are greater and four leſs. It takes it's form from the 
Ratio quadriparziente quinte, as 9 : 5. | 
The third, called by the Italiaus, il ditono con diapente, or 
ſettima maggiore, is compoſed diatonically of ſeven degrees like 
the former, and fix intervals; five whereot are tones and a ma- 
Jer 


| third 
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ſemi-tone, ſo that only a major ſemi- tone is wanti 
an up the octave; . of twelve —— 
ſix greater and ſix leſs. It takes it's form from the Ratis of 
8, | 
The fourth is redundant and compoſed of five tones, 8 
greater ſemi- tone and a lefs, ſo that it wants only a comma of 
an octave, that is, ſo much as to make it's ſecond ſemi-tone 
greater, called Pentatonon. Hence many confound it with the 
octave, maintaining (with good reafon, ſays Mr Brefſard ) 
that only the three firſt ſevenths can be of any uſe. 
»The Seventh in the ancient ſyſtem had but it's 
or even in Guido's yſtem, but in the modern ſcale it has the 
twenty - firſt for it's triplicate, and the twenty-eighth for 
it's quadriplicate, &c. See In TERVAL. 
In thorough baſſes the Seventh, whether double, ſample, 


major or minor is marked by a figure of 7, but if required by 


accident to be flat or minor, thus Þ 7, or 7 5; if it be 
ſharp or major thus # 7 or 7 &. 

in, if when it is naturally minor it be marked wich a 
fat, ſays Mr Brofſard, it muſt then be di miniſhed, and e contra. 

The Seventh diminiſhed may be uſed in melody either di 
grado, or per Salto, deſcending, but very rarely riſing. See 
GRADo and SALTo. - 

The major and minor — are abſolutely forbidden, 
eſpecially per Salto in the courſe of a ſong, though the Seventh 
major = be uſed akending, but ſparingly and not without 
neceſh 

The minor Seventh has often times admirable effects in 
harmony, and that without ſyncopation with regard thereto it 
may be obſerved 
. Firſt, That it muſt be preceeded by a third, fifth, octave or 

xth. 


Secondly, That it be followed by a fifth, and ſometimes a 


ö Thirdly, That it be accompanied with the falſe fifth and 
third. 

Tis often uſed by ſyncopation in the upper part, and muſt 
then be followed by the ſixth, the lower part continuing on 
the ſame note, or rather deſcending a ſemi- tone minor. 
The two Sevenths major and minor, lays Mr Broſſard, 
are uſed in harmony theſe three ways, 

Firſt, By ſuppoſition, that is, 1/7, when they happen to fall 
on the unaccented part of the meaſure. See ACCENT, 
Buonoand CaTTivo; 2dly, when they do not fall upon 


a note accounted long, in ſuch caſe they may be preceeded 
or ſucceeded by any concord whatever, and often by diſcords. 


See SUPPOSIT ION, Secondly, 
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Secondly, By ſy ncopation, in which it muſt be obſerved, 1/, 
That the Seventh fall on the ſecond part of the ſyncope; 24h), 
That the firſt part of the ſyncope be a concord either perfect or 
imperfect. See Cox coRD and PERFECT. 3dly, That the 
part which ſyncopates never aſcend after the ſeventb, but de- 

icend only one degree. Under theſe circumſtances if the tre- 
ble or any upper part ſyncopates, the Seventh is reſolved by 
the ſixth, ſometimes by the fifth, alſo by the third; and 
ſometimes but very rarely, and with judgment, y the filth 
diminiſhed or falſe, or even redundant, and never by the 
octave. | £ 

When it is reſolved by the ſixth, many may be made one 
after another, but the laſt muſt be the ſixth major, and mt 
afterwards rife to the octave upon one of the eſſential chords 
of the mode: This may alſo be very well done in the other 
manner of reſolving it. | 

If, continues that author, the baſs or ſome lower part ſyn- 
cope (which is now generally practiced, though formerly for- 
bidden) *tis reſolved naturally by the oCtave ; ſometimes the 
fifth or ſixth major or minor: but it muſt be obſerved that in 
theſe two ways of reſolving the Seventh, the part which ſyn- 
copes, contrary to the general rule, muſt aſcend one degree, 
and the third ſhould ſeldom or never be uſed. 

The third manner is particularly adapted to the Seventh 
major, and may be ſaid to be per ſoſtenuto, in which the baſs 
or lower part holds on a note for two or more meaſures, and 
after a concord they make a Seventh major, which continues 
for two three or more meaſures ; after which they riſe to an 
_ octave, and it muſt then be accompanied by the fourth, ſecond 
and ſixth, this is marked in thorough baſs, thus 7 or & 7. This 

66 6 
4 4 
* 
method is very common in Italian recitativos. See RECT- 
TAT IVO and SOSTENUTO. bye 
I SEX T A. See Six TE. | 


SEXTUPLE denotes a mixed ſort of triple which is 
beaten in double time. See TRIPLE. | 
This the Italians call ſæſtuplo; the French (tho' improperly) 
the ſixth time, according to Mr Braſſard, it ought rather to 
be denominated triple binary time, See BINARY. | 
Authors uſually make mention of three ſpecies hereof, to 
whichMr Breſſard adds two others, five in all, which are theſe, 
Sextuple of a ſemi-breve, called by the French triple of 
ſix for one, as being denoted by the numbers 5, or becauſe 
here are required fix ſemi-breves in a meaſure in lieu of one in 


- common 


common te, thiee for the ring, and three for the falling 
of the hand. 1 ot | 
| Sextuple of a minim, by them called triple of 6 for 2, be- 
ng denoted by thoſe figures, which ſhews that ſix minims 
muſt be contained in a bar, whereof two are ſufficient in com- 


mon time. | 

Sextuple of a crotchet, called triple of 6 for 4, thus 
marked 4 or C, wherein fix cretches are contained jn the 
bar inſtead of four. | Gt 


* 


Sextuple of the chroma, denominated 6 for 8, and marked 
5, herein ſix quavers make a har or ſemi-breve, inſtead of 
eight in common or duple time. 5 

Sextuple of the ſemi-chroma, or triple of 6 for 16, ſo cal 
led as being denoted by the figures 57, which requires fix 
ſemi-quavers in its bar, whereas 16 are required in duple 
time. See TIME, T'1PLE and COMMON, 

SFUGGITO, to avoid, to go out of the common 
way, not to obſerve the ordinary rules, as Cadenza Sfuggita 
is a cadence wherein the baſs inſtead of riſing a fourth and 
falling a fifth, riſes * tone or ſemi- tone, or falls a tierce 
or to ſpeak more at large and in general, tis when the 
lower as well as the upper parts omit or avoid their proper 
and natural concluſions, | 

SHARP, is a kind of artificial note or character, thus 
formed *, which being prefixed to any note, ſhews that it 
is to be ſung or played a ſemi- tone or half note higher than 
the note naturally would have been without it, and gives 
the note the name of the next below it; when the ſemi- 
tone takes the name of the note next above it tis marked 
with a character called a flat. See FAT, Dizs1s and 

CHARACTER. 


. 
* 


Tis indifferent ſome think in the main which of the two 
be uſed, though. under particular circumſtances, there are 
reaſons for the one rather than the other. 

The uſe of flats and ſharps is to remedy the defects of 
2 fixed ſcale of inſtruments. See NATURAL and 
CALE. : 

SI, the name for a ſeventh ſound, added within theſe ſeven- 
ty years by one Ze Maire. tothe fix ancient notes invented” 
by Guido Aretine, Ut re _ fol 1a; by means whereof, ſay 
ſome authors, the embarraſs of the ancient gamut is avoided. 
But, ſay they, ſo buſy a thing is jealouſy that for a matter 
of thirty years that La Maire kept preaching to the Muſicians 
of his own time in behalf of his new note, not a Man would 

allow it; and he was no ſooner dead than all the muſicians = 
; 1 
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his country came into it. But notwithſtanding this, he is not 
eſteemed the inventor hereof, See No k. 

S1 is an Italian prepoſition, if joined with replica, it 
intimates that you repeat ſome part of the ſong, ſi replica, fi 
piace, — repeat it if you pleaſe. Si Volti, — turn over the Leaf, 
Se. 


SICHISMA. see ScHIsMA and Comma: 

SICI LIAN, a kind of air or dance in triple time 2, or 
ſometimes , play ed flow; notwithſtanding *tis marked the 
fame as a jigg, which is generally quick, 
 SIEGUE. See SEGUE, 

SIGNA, Signs, ſuch as the notes, marks, and characters 
of muſic, whereof there are more than fifty. See NOTE, 


CHARACTER, REPEAT, PA usE, Ec. 


S818 A Claves. See CHIA VE and SYSTEM. 

SIG NUM, Moræ ac Conventiæ. See PuN ro. 

SIGNUM Repetitionis. See RE R ESA. 

SILLABA, a Syllable, one of the parts of a word, or 
often an entire one. This the Italians ſay of Guido Aretine's 
words which he uſed to denominate the ſounds of muſic, ſuch 
as Ut re mi, c. by which he caſt off the ancient Greek 
names, See LyYRE and GEN s. 

SIMPHON IA, rather ſee SYMPHONY. 

SIMPLE, in Italian, Simplice, is chiefly uſed in oppo- 
ſition to double; ; ſometimes to a compound of ſeveral parts, 
or figures of different values, & c. Simple cadence, is that 
where the notes are equal through all the parts. Simple con- 
cords are thoſe wherein we hear at leaſt two notes in conſo- 
nance, as a third and fifth; and of conſequenee at leaſt three 
parts, which is either done immediately, and called the har- 
monical triad, or in a more remote manner, that is, when 
the ſounds that are not in the baſs, are one or two octaves 
higher, This diſtance has no bad effect in the third, but in 
the fifth it has, and generally ſpeaking the nearer or more 
immediate the chords are, the better. We alſo ſay C fimple 
in oppolition to C accented. Simple counter-point 1s a har- 
monica] compoſition, wherein note is ſet againſt note, in 
oppoſition to figurative counter-point. Simple fugue or ſimple 
imitation is where one part imitates the ſinging of another 
for ſome meaſures. Simple interval. See INTERVAL. Simple 
triple. See TRIPLE, See alſo CouNTER- -POINT, IMI- 
TATION, FUGUE, Cc. 

SINCOPATION. See SYNCoPATION and su- 
COPE. 

SINGING, the action of making divers infletions of 
the voice agreeable to the ear, and even anſwering to the 

: notes 
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notes of a ſong, or piece of melsdy. See Sone and Me- 
LoD v. „ e ie 

The firſt thing done in learning to ſing, is to raiſe a ſcale 
of notes by tones and ſemi- tones to an octave, and deſcend by 
the ſame notes, and then to riſe and fall by greater intervals, 
as third, fourth, fifth, c. and to do all this by notes of dif- 
ferent pitch. | | | | "NV F 

Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
which the ſyllables fa, ſel, la, mi are applied, and the pupil 


taught to name each line and ſpace thereby; whence this 


practice is called folfaing. The nature, reaſon, effects, &c, 
whereof ſee under the article of Solfaing. Wo 
To become a proficient in vocal as well as inftrumerital 
muſic, the Gamut is perfectly to be learned, and in ſinging 
obſerve the following Scale. =O 


Treble Tenor Baſs 


6 fol re ut in alt fol [& fol rent e Ia mire . 


F faut fa | G fol reut ſol 
la | E Ia ni. FP r vs 12 
DDr Ken — 0: - 

; fol fa ak 1-44 Elam a 
4 an c -K Dir, ft 
1 | Ba b mi mi C faut a 

JE ſolre ut fal] A re la | 
72 nee * 


There are three things to be obſerved in this ſcale, firſt, 
the names of the notes, which muſt be learned backwards 
and forwards till you know them perfectly by heart; ſecondly, 
the three cleffs, which are an inlet to the knowledge of the 
notes; for if a4 note be placed om any part of the five lines, 
(which is alſo called a ſtave) you cannot call it any thing till 
one of thoſe three cleffs is ſet at the beginning; for which 
reaſon the lines of the Gamut ate divided into three fives, 
expreſſing the three parts of muſic, viz. Treble, Tenor and 
Baſs; every one of theſe five lines or ſtaves having a cleff, 


br example, the firſt five lines has this mark, = which is the 


G ſol re ut, or treble cleff ſet at the beginning on the fourth 

line from the OP, x: p | ; — — 22 

. The ſecond or middle ſtave of five lines, has this mark, 

H which is called the © ſo? fa ut, or tenor cle, ſt at the 
Z Ge be- 
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beginning. This cleff may be placed on any of the four 
loweſt lines. 


The other ſtave of five lines has this mark D and is 


called the F faut or Baſs Clef at the beginning, generally 
placed on the fourth line from the bottom. | 
"Thirdly, obſerve the ſyllables in the ſecond column, which 
are the names you are to call all the notes by; for example, 
if a note be placed on the ſecond line of the firſt ſcale from the 
top, and you ſhould be asked where it ſtands, ſay in D la 
5, N 
Now in learning theſe names, you muſt learn the other 
ſyllable with them, that you may know how to call your 
notes in ſinging; for example, Gamut is called Sol; A re, la 
B mi is called mi; C fa ut, fa ; D ſol re is called ſol ; E la ni, 
la; F faut is called fa, &c. | 
For the notes and their lengths, ſee Nor E, CRARAC-“ 
TER, SEMI-BREVE. See alſo REST, REPEAT, Time, 
TRIPLE, Cc. | | 
See alſo BAR, MeaAsuRE, and Pol Nr. | 
There are two tyings of notes, the firſt is a curve line, 
drawn over the heads of two or more notes, and ſhews 
they are to be ſung to one ſyllable, . 
The ſecond ſort of tied notes are thoſe with ſtraight 
ſtrokes drawn through the tails of quavers, ſemi-quavers, and 
binding two, three, or more together, as : 


— 


W | 


theſe with another ſtroke would be ſemi-quavers, and with 
a third demi-ſemi-quavers. This way of tying has been found 
uſeful to the ſight. | | | | 

For flats and ſharps, ſee DIE SIS, FLAT and SHARP. 
See alſo NATURAL. 4 e <x4 00 

The chief graces in ſinging are the Trillo and Quaver, 
both which are much now in uſe. See QUAVERING. 

It is to be performed by making eaſy ſmall Inflections of 
the voice on two ſounds diſtant a tone or ſemi- tone. 


— - _—_— 7 
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Firſt move the voice ſlow, and then faſter and faſter by 
degrees, it will ſoon be done with eaſe; eare muſt be * 


ur 


en 
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that both a and g be diſtinctly heard. The ſhake is to be 
uſed on all deſcending pricked crotchets; alſo when the 
note before is on the ſame line with it, and generally IS a 
cloſe, either in the middle or at the end of a tune. ä 

SI PIA CE, 7 5 Plæaſe, a phraſe _ met wi in 
Italian muſic. See | vill 
SISTEMA. ern 2 e 
SIS T RUM, ciſtrum, or citroen, a kind « of 's ancient mu- 
ſieal inſtrument uſed by the prieſts of Iſis and Ofrris, ' See 
Music. *Tis deſcribed by Spon as of an oval form rr 
ner of a racket, with — ſticks traverſing it breadthwiſe, 
which playing freely by the agitation of the whole inſtru- 
ment, yielded a kind of ſound, which to them ſeemed melo- 
dious. By ſome tis thought to have been no more than a 
rattle. Fer. Beſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the S: if rains, | 
entitled, [acus de Siſtro. 
Oiſelius obſerves, that the Si/trum is found repreferited on 
ſeveral medals, and on Taliſmans. Ofiris on ſome medals 
is pictured with a dog's head and a Siirum in his hand. It 
may be reckoned ainong the inſtruments of Percufſion. See 
STROMENTO. N 
SIX TH, one of the ſimple or original concords or har- 
monical intervals. See CoNCoRD. | 
The Sixth is of two kinds, greater and leſs, and therefore | 
iseſteemed oneof the imperfe&concords, though each of them 
ariſe from a different diviſion of the octave. See an TAVE 
and INTERVAL. 
The greater Sixth is a concord reſulting from the mixture 
of the ſounds of two ſtrings, that are to each other as 3: 5. 
The leſs from thoſe of two ſtrings in the ratio of 5: 8. 
See SCALE, 


The leſs Sixth is compoſed diatonically of fix degrees, 


whence its name, and five intervals, three whereof are tones, 


and two {-mi-tones; chromatically of eight ſemi-tones, five 
whereof are greater, and three leſs. It has its form or origin 
from the ratio > ſuper tri partiens quinta, 

The greater Sixth is diatonically compoſed like the other of 
fix degrees and five intervals, among which four are tones 
and one ſemi-tone ; chromatically of nine ſemi-tones, five 
whereof are greater and four leſs, conſequently it hath a leſs 
ſemi-tone more than the former. -Tt has its origin from the 


Ratio ſuperbi partiens tertia, See PROPORTION. 


- Anticntly the ixth had only one duplicate, which was the 
thirteenth, even in Gui do's ſcale it had no more. But in the 
modern ſyſtem i it has the twentieth for its triplicatez the twenty 


| en for its quadriplicate, c. every one of which are in- 


G g 2 dif- 
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differently marked in thorough baſs, by the figure 6. And 
even the Sixth itſelf both greater and leſs when naturally ſo 
is not expreſſed any otherwiſe than by a ſimple 6; but if 
greater or leſs by accident, the characters of ſharp, or flat, 

are ſet along with the 6. Again, if, when with the Sixth is 

naturally minor, a flat be placed with it, it is to be diminiſhed ; 

if naturally major, and a ſharp with it,, it muſt be redundant. 

Beſides theſe two kinds of Sixtht, which are both good 
concords, there are two others that are vicious and diſſonant. 
The firſt called the defective Sixth, compoſed of two tones, 
and three ſemi- tones, or of ſeven ſemi- tones, five of which 
are greater and two leſs. The ſecond is the redundant 
Sixth. compoſed of four tones, a greater ſemi-tone and a leſs, 
whence ſome call it Pentatanon, as comprehending five tones, 
Theſe two being both diſſonant, ſhould. never be uſed in 
melody, and very rarely in harmony, 

As, to the two conſonant Sixths, ſays Mr Braſſard, it was 
allowed to make only two or three following Sixths, and thoſe. 
mixed major and minor, and by conjoint, degrees; but at 
preſent we may make as many as we pleaſe, as we may 
thirds; S:xths in reality being no more than thirds inverted: 
but care is uſually taken that the firſt; Sixth. that occurs be 
leſs, the ſecond greater, and from thence to riſe to the 
octave, becauſe in harmony the major S:xth;naturally requires 
it, as does the minor Sixth the fall to a fifth. 

In melody or in the courſe. of a ſong, we may riſe or fall a 
Sixth minor, and that either in conjoint or disjoint degrees, 
which is of good effect in lamenting mournful expreſſions, 
exclamations, &c. Tis not ſo well with the Sixth major, 


becauſe its extremities are ſo difficult to ſound, for which rea- 


ſcn 'tis placed among the Salti vietati, or intervals abſolutely. 
forbidden in the courſe of a ſong. See SALTo and Ix- 
T ER VAL. 3 | 
SMORZA TO intimates that the Bow or Fiddle-ſtick. 
be drawn to its full length, and that not with the ſame ſtrength. 
of hand throughout, but bearing lighter and lighter on it by de- 
grees, till at laſt ſcarce any ſound be heard; this word is not 
much uſed at preſent, but was found by Mr Breſard in the 
works of Mr. Zott:. 1 
SO AVE, or SoAVEM ENT, ſweetly or agreeably. 
SO GET TO, Subject, is ſaid of a ſong above or below. 
which ſome counterpoint is to be made. Contra punto ſepra il 
fogetto, a counterpoint above the ſubject, is when the lower 
part is the ſubject. In this ſenſe it is called. Canto ferma. 
See CANTO, . 
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When the counterpoint is made below the lubject, it is 
called. Contrapunto ſotto il ſogetta ; herein the upper part is the 
ſubject. If this ſubje& does not change the figure or ſituation 
of notes, be it: above or below: the counterpoint, tis called 


ſogetta invariato, or invariable Subject; if it do change * 


«to variate, variable Suljelt. 

Sogetto is alſo. uſed: for the words towhiclt forme compoſition 
is to be adapted. 

Sogetto, laſtly, is a Sirene of many notes of one; two, 
or more meaſures, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to form one or” 
more fugues. This * called S:getto di ar or ſud⸗ 0 
ject of the fugue. 

Fugues uſually have but one Subject; but ſnendittenarer fink 
two, three; or more, which the Italiuns call dener ares b 


triplicate, G. See Fu uE. 


SOL, the fifth note of the gamut, Ut; : r, mi, Ja, fot” 
See- No x; Gau ur, and Must. 

8 o L anſwers to the Lychanos Maſem, and its octave Para- 
nete HMperbolæen of the ancient on Se renne 
MEso. 

We uſually: diſtinguiſi tero Solz, one G re 1th other 
C ſel ut; tis the firſt that marks the treble clue] She: L EFF 
and GAMUT. 

SO:L F AUTNG, the naming or pronouncing, the ſeveral 


notes of a ſong, by the ſylkbles Ut re mi fa Job, and in learn- 


ing to fing- See Nor R. 

Of the ſeven notes in the French ſcale, Ut; re, mi, fa, ſal, 
la, fi, only four are uſed among us in ſinging, as mi, fa, fol, 
le, though the. [tahans uſe the ſix firſt Their office 
therein is that by applying them to every note of the 
ſcale, it may not only be pronounced with more eaſe, but 
chiefly that by them the tones and ſemi- tones of the natural 
ſcale may be better marked out and diſtinguiſffed. 

This deſign is obtained by the four ſyllables; , fa, ſol; Id. 
Thus from fa to ſol is a tone, alſd from ſol eto ha, and la to 
mi without diſtinguiſhing the great and leſs tone; but from 
- to fa, alſo from mi to fa, only a ſemi- tone. If then theſe. 

be applied in this order u ſol, la fa, fol la, mi fa, they 
expreſs the natural ſeries from C, and if they be repeated a 
ſecond or third octave, we ſee by them how to expreſs all the 
different orders of tones and ſemi- tones in the · diatonic ſcale, 
and ſtill above mi will ſtand fa, fol, la, and below it che 
ſame inverted la, ſol, fa, and one mi is always -diftant from 
another an octave, which cannot be ſaid of any of tlie ret,” 
becauſe after i aſcending, come always fa, ſel, la, fa, 
which are repeated inyertedly deſcending. - 
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To conceive the uſe of this it is to be remembered, that the 
firſt thing in learning to. ſing, is to make one raiſe a ſcale of 
notes by tones and ſemi tones to an octave, and deſcend again 
by the ſame, and then to riſe and fall by greater intervals, as at 
2 leap, as thirds and fourths, c. and to do all this by beginning 
at notes of different pitch; then theſe notes are repreſented 
by lines and ſpaces, to which theſe ſyllables are applied, and 
the learners taught to name each line and ſpace thereby ; ; 
which makes what we call ſelfaing, The uſe whereof is, that 
while they are learning to tune the degrees and intervals of 
ſound, expreſs'd by notes on a line or ſpace, or learning a ſong 
to which no words are applied, they may do it the better by 
means of articulate ſounds ; but chiefly that by knowing the 
degrees and intervals expreſſed by thoſe ſyllables, they may 
more readily know the places of the nee, and the true 
diſtance of the notes. See SINGING. 

SOLFEGGIARE, Solfizare, or Sakihnare, is the 
uſing the , ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, &c. in 1 to ſing, 
otherwiſe called Solfaing. See Sol AIN GW. 

From this they made what they called ee 


which properly intimates no more than the practice above 


mentioned; but certain compoſitions, be they fugues or 
otherwiſe, of which thoſe ſyllables are the ſubject, have this 
appellation more particularly. Mr Ara ſays he has 
ſeen very fine pieces of this kind. 

The ancients, i. e. thoſe ſince Guido, learned muſic in this 
way, and we have ſeveral of their compoſitions which an- 
ſwer this deſcription, eſpecially among the Germ ans. 

SOLLECITO, affitted, preſſed, laboured. This word 
is ſometimes uſed adverbally, to expreſs that a piece is to be 
played in a mournful manner, fit to enforce grief upon the 
hearers. It means alſo carefully and with exaCtneſs, 

SOLO, ſignifies ſingly or alone, it is frequently uſed in 
pieces of muſic conſiſting of ſeveral parts, when one part is 
to perform alone, as /olo Fiauto, the Flute alone; Violino ſolo, 
the Violin alone. See PART. 

It is alſo a diſtinction uſed in Sonatas for one Violin, one 
Flute and a Baſs, or two Violins, two Flutes, and a Baſs ; in 
both caſes it is frequently ſignified by a ſingle letter 8. 

When two or three parts ſeparte from the grand chorus, 


the Jralians call that part of the piece 4 doi fali d tre ſeli, 


&c. 


SONA, SonaTa, SOX ATINA, Sono, &c. + See So- 
NAT A has OUONO, 


80. 
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. SONATA, by the Halians called Suonata from Suono, 


found, ſignifies a piece of muſic or compoſition, wholly to 


be executed by inſtruments, and which is with regard to 
inſtruments of ſeveral kinds, what Cantata i is with d to 
the voice. See CAN TATA. 

The Sonata then is properly a grand free harmonious com- 


poſition, diverſified with great variety of motions and — 


preſſions, extroardinary and bold ſtrokes and figures, & c. and 
all this according to the fancy of the compoſer, Who — 
confining himſelf to any general rule of counterpoint, or 
any fixed number or meaſure gives a looſe to his genius, and 
runs from one mode, 1 Sc. to another, as he rinks 
fit, 

We have Seater from one to ſeven and even eight. parts 5 
but uſually they are performed by a ſingle Violin, or with 


two Violins and a thorough Baſs for the Harpſichord, and 


frequently a more figured Baſs. for the Baſs Violin. 
There are many different ſpecies. of Sonatas, but the Ita- 
lians reduce them to two kinds, Suonata di Chieſa, that is, 
one proper for Church muſic, which commonly begins with 
a grave ſolemn motion, ſuitable to the dignity of the place 


and the ſervice; after which they ſtrike into a brisker, gayer, 


richer manner, and theſe are what they properly call Sonatas, 
The other comprehends the Suonata di Camera, fit for 
chamber muſie. Theſe are properly a ſeries of little ſhort 
pieces named from the dances which may be put to them, yet 
not deſigned for dancing, tho a maſter of that art may have 
a mind to apply certain poſitions, and ſteps thereto; which 
by his Judgment are made to agree with their motions, They 
uſually begin with a prelude or little Sonata, ſerving as an in- 
troduction to all the reſt; afterwards come the Allemand, 
Pavan, Courant, and other ſerious dances; after them jiggs, 
gavots, minuets, chacones, paſſecailles, and gayer airs, the 
whole compoſed in the ſame tone or mode. * AL LE 
u AND, JIGG, MiNUET, Ge. 

SONG, is applied in general to a ſingle piece of muſic, 
whether contrived for the voice or an inſtrument. See Music 
and ComPosSITION, | 

A Song, ſays Mr Malcolm, may be compared to an oration ; - 
for as in the latter there is a ſubject, i. e. ſome perſon or thing 
the diſcourſe is refered to, and which is always to be kept in 
view thro' the whole, ſo in every regular and melodious Song, 
there is a note which regulates the reſt ; wherein the Song be- 
gins and at laſt ends, and which, is, as it were, the principal 
matter or muſical ſubject, to be regarded i in the whole courſe 
of the Seng; and as in oration there may be ſeveral diſtinct 

parts 
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barts, Which reſer to particular ſubjects, yet they muſt have 
an evident oo ection with the principal fubject, which regu. 


hates the whole; ſo in melody, that there may be feveral fub- 


principat ſubjects to whieh the different parts of a Song may 
belong; but they are themſelves under the influence of the 
prineipal ſubje&, and muſt have a ſenſible connection with it, 
This principal or fundamental note of a Song, ſays he, is cal. 
led the key thereof. 

But this muſical ſubſeck, as Mr 2 terms it, is not, 
3s he pretetids, the key; but becauſe, to make this matter 
clear, would need an example in eempofition, and as that 
would de to execed the bounds of à dictionary, we ſhall de- 
cline it, preſuppoſing, that no practitioner is unacquainted 
with the diffetence between the key and ſubject of a Song, or 
unable ts diſcern the impropriety of uſing thoſe two terms, 
to fignify the fame thing. | 

SONNET, a kind of compoſition contained in fourteen 
verſes; viz. two ſtanzas or meaſures; of four each, and two 
of thret each; the eight firſt verſes being all in three rhymes, 
"Tis of Nalian origin, and Petrach is allowed to: be the Fa- 
ther. It is held the moſt difficult and artful of all compoſitions; 
2 requiring the laſt aceuraty' and exactneſs. It is to end with 
me ingentous thought, the cloſe to be prteulany deautiful, 
er the Sonnet is naught. 

In Malberb and ſome other French poets, we meet with Sen- 
nets where the two firſt ſtanzas are not in the fame rhyme, 
but they are held irregular; and in effect, à great part of the 


merit of theſe pi6ces, conſrſts in a r joy obſervation of 


the rules. 

Ronſard, Malberb, Maynard, and — have compoſed 
abundance of Sorts ;, but among two or three thouſand, 
fays a very great author, there are ſcarce two of three worth 
any thing. 

Poſquier obſerves, that Du Bellai was the firſt who intro- 
duced Sonnets into France; but Du Bellai himſelf ſays, that 
Mielin de St Gellas firſt converted the Italian Sonnets into 
French. The word is of Italian original. 

SON Us. See SUoNo and SOUND. 

SOPRA, above or upper, as nelle parte di ſopra, — in the 
higher or upper part; di ſopra — above; contrapunto ſcpra il 
fegetto, — counterpoint above the ſubſet. See SOGETTO. | 

SOPRANO, is a name by which the Italians expreſs 
our canto, haut deſſus, or firſt treble; d doi Soprani, à tre So- 
prani, — for two or three trebles, See TRE BLE, TENOR, 
and Hav r- -DESSUS, 


SOSPIRO, 


SOU - 


SOSPIRO, a ſmall character called a ref. See it's 
form under the article CHARACTER and REPEAT. Ca- 
none al Soſpiro, is a fugue, wherein the parts begin to imitate 
each other at the diſtance of a crotchet. As for example, 
ſuppoſe the guide to have begun, the ſecond part reſts a 
crotchet e'er it imitate; and the third obſerves the ſame with 
regard to the ſecond, and ſo on. 

SOST ENUTO, intimates that a ſound is to be held out 
in an equal and ſteady manner, for one, two, or more times 
of a bar. i 

SOT TO, below, inferior; Sotto il ſogetto, — below the 
ſuljetF ; Nelle parte di Sotto, — in a lower part. See So- 
PRA and S9OGET TO. , 

SOUND. The qualities and diſtinctions of ſeveral agita- 
tions of air, conſider d as their difpoſition, meaſure & may 
make muſic. Gaudentius defines it, the ſtate of the voice, 
neither aſcending or deſcending ; and adds, that thoſe of the 
fame degree or pitch of tune, are properly called uniſons. 

Sound is the object of muſic, which is nothing but the art 
of applying Sounds under ſuch circumſtances of time and tune, 
as to raiſe agreeable ſenſations, 

The principal affection of Sound whereby it becomes fitted 
to that end, is that whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into acute 
and grave. See ACUTENESssS and GRAVITY, 

This difference depends on the nature of the ſonorous bedy, 
the particular figure and quantity thereof; and even in ſome 


caſes, on the part of the body where it is ſtruck ; and is that 


which conſtitutes what we call different tones. See ToN E. 
The cauſe of this difference appears to be no other than the 
different velocity of the vibrations of the ſounding body. In 
effect, the tone of a Scund is found, by abundance of experi- 
ments, to depend on the nature of thoſe vibrations, whoſe 
differences we can conceive no otherwiſe, than as having dif- 
ferent velocities: and ſince *tis proved, that the ſmall vibra- 
tions of the ſame chord, are all performed in an equal time, 
and that the tone of the Sound, which continues for ſome 
time after the ſtroke, is the ſame from firſt to laſt: it follows, 
that the tone is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity 
of tune in making each vibration or each wave; or that a 
certain number of vibrations or waves accompliſhed in a given 
time, conſtitute a certain determinate tone. | 
From this principle are all the phænomena of tune deduced, 
See TUNE, 
From the ſame principle ariſe what we call concords, &c. 
which are nothing but the reſults of frequent unions and 
| H h | coinci- 
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coincidences of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and 
conſequently of the waves and undulating motions of the air, 
occaſioned thereby. See Cod coR D. On the contrary, the 
reſult of the leſs frequent coincidences of thoſe vibrations, is 
what we call diſcord. See Dis coRD. | 

Another conſiderable diſtinction of Sounds, with regard to. 
muſic, is that whereby they are denominated long or ſhort, 
not with regard to the ſonorous bodies retaining a motion 
once received, a longer or ſhorter time, tho' gradually grow- 
ing weaker ; but from the continuation of the impulſe of the 
efficient cauſe on the ſonorous body, for a longer or leſs time; 
as the notes of a Violin, &c. which are made longer and 
ſhorter by ſtrokes of different length and quickneſs, 

This continuity is properly called a ſucceſſion of ſeveral 
ſounds, or the effect of ſeveral diſtinct ſtrokes, or repeated 
impulſes on the ſonorous body ſo quick, that we judge one 
continued found ; eſpecially if it be continued 1n the ſame de- 
gree of ſtrength : and hence ariſe the doctrine of meaſure and 
time. See MEasURE and TIME. | 

Sounds again are diſtinguiſhed with regard to muſic into 
ſimple and compound, and that two ways. 

In the firſt, a Sound is ſaid to be compound, when a num- 
ber of ſucceſſive vibrations of the ſonorous body, and the air 
come ſo faſt upon the ear, that we fancy them the ſame con- 
tinued Sound, 2s in the phznomenon of a circle of fire, 
cauſed by putting the fired end of a ſtick into a quick circular 
motion; when {ſuppoſing the ſtick's end in any part of the 
Circle, the idea we conceive of it there, continues *till the 
impreſſion is renewed by a ſudden return. | 

A fimple Sound then, with regard to this compoſition, 
ſhould be the effect of a ſingle vibration, or of ſo many 
vibrations as ate neceſſary to raiſe in us the idea of Sound. 
In the ſecond fort of compoſition, a ſimple Sound is the pro- 
duct of one voice, or one inſtrument, Cc. 

A compound Sound conſiſts of the Sounds of ſeveral diſtin 
voices or inſtruments, all united in the ſame individual time 
and meaſure of duration; i. e. all ſtriking the ear together, 
whatever their other differences may be. But in this ſenſe 
again, there is a twofold compoſition, a natural, and an arti- 
ficial one. | 

The natural compoſition, is that proceeding from the mani- 
fold reflexions of the firſt Sound from adjacent bodies, when 
the reflexions are not ſo ſudden as to occaſion ecchos, 
but are all in the ſame tune with the firſt note. See RESO- 
NANCE, 


The 
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The artificial compoſition, which alone comes under the 
Muſicians province, is that mixture of ſeveral Sounds, which 
being made by art, the ingredient Sounds are ſeparable and 
diſtinguiſhable from one another. In this ſenſe, the diſtinct 
Sounds of ſeveral voices or inſtruments, or the ſeveral notes 
of the ſame inſtrument, are called ſimple Sounds, in contra- 
diction to compound ones; wherein, to anſwer the end of mu- 
fic, the ſimple ones muſt have ſuch an agreement in all rela- 
tions, chiefly as to acuteneſs and gravity, as that the ear may 
receive the mixture with pleaſure. See CoM POSITION. 

Another diſtinction of Sounds, with regard to muſic, is 
that whereby they are ſaid to be ſmooth and even, or rough 
and harſh, alſo clear and hoarſe ; the cauſe of which differences 
depends on the diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſonorous body, or 
the circumſtances of the place; but the ideas of theſe diffe- 
rences muſt be ſought from obſervation. | 3 

Smooth and rough Sounds depend principally on the ſounding 
bodies; of theſe we have a notable inſtance in ſtrings that are 
uneven, and not of the ſame dimenſions and conſtitution 
throughout. | | 

Mr Perrault, to account for roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, 
maintains there is no ſuch thing as a ſimple Sound; but that 
the ſound of the ſame chord or bell is a compound of the 
Sounds of the ſeveral parts of it ; ſo that where the parts are 
homogeneous, and the dimenſions and figure uniform, theſe 
always make ſuch a perfect mixture and union of all the parts, 


as make one uniform and ſmooth Sound: contrary conditions 
produce harſhnelſs. 


> In effect, likeneſs of parts and figure makes an uniformity 
of vibrations, whereby a great number of ſimilar and coin- 


cident motions conſpire to fortify and improve each other, 
and unite for the more effectual producing the ſame effect. 

This account he confirms from the phænomenon of a bell, 
which differs in the tone according to the part it is ſtruck in; 
and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a motion of all the parts. 
Hence he conſiders, the bell as compoſed of an infinite num- 
ber of rings, which according to their different demenſions 
have different tones, as chords of different lengths have; 
and when ſtruck, the vibrations of tne parts immediately 
ſtruck ſpecify the tone, being ſupported by a ſufficient num- 
ber of conſonant tones in the other parts. This muſt be 
allowed, that every note of a ſtringed inſtrument, is the effect 
of ſeveral ſimple Sounds; for there is not only the Scund re- 
ſulting from the motion of the ſtring, but that from the 
motion of the parts of the inſtrument ; which has a conſider- 
able effect in the total Sound. as is evident from hence, that 
Hh: the 
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the ſame ſtring or different Violins, will give a very different 
Scund. | 

But Perrault affirms the ſame of every ſtring in itſelf, 
and without conſidering the inſtrument. Every part of the 
firing, /ays he, has it's particular vibrations, different from 
the groſs and ſenſible vibrations of the whole; and theſe are 
the cauſes of different motions and Sounds in the particles; 
which uniting, compoſe the whole Sound of the ſtring, and 
make an uniform compoſition, wherein the tone of the par- 
ticular part ſtruck, prevails ; and all the others mix under a 

due ſubordination with it, ſo as to make the compoſition 
ſmooth and agreeable. If the parts be unevenly or irregular- 
ly conſtituted, the Sound is harſh ; which is the caſe in what 
we call falſe ſtrings, and various other bodies, which for this 
reaſon, have no certain and diſtinct tone; but a compoſition 
of ſeveral tones which don't unite and mix, ſo as to have one 
predominant to ſpecify the total tone. 

As to clear and hoarſe Sounds, they depend on the circum- 
ſtances that are accidental to ſonorous bodies : thus a voice 
or inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe if raiſed within an 
empty hogſhead, that is clear and bright out of it; this effect 
is Owing to the mixture of other and different Sounds, raiſed 
by reflection, which corrupt and change the ſpecies of the 
primitive Sound. | 

For Sounds to be fit to obtain the end of muſic, they ought 
to be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt ; ſince without 
this they cannot have one certain and diſcernable tone, capable 
of be ing compared to others in a certain relation of acuteneſs, 
of which the ear may judge; and of conſequence can be no 
part of the object of muſic. Upon the whole then, with Mr 
Halcolm, we call that a harmonic or muſical Sund, which 
being clear and even, is agreeable to the ear, and gives a cer- 
tain diſcernable tune (and hence called a tunable Sound); 
which is the ſubject of the whole theory of harmony. See 
Harmony. 

SOUND-BOARD, is the principal part of an Or- 
gan, and that which makes the whole inſtrument play. See 
ORGAN. 


The Sourd-Board or Summer, is a reſervoir, into which 


the wind drawn in by the bellows, is conducted by a portvent, 


and hence diftributed into the pipes placed over the holes of 
it's upper part. The wind enters them by valves, which open 
by preſſing upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing the regiſters 
which prevent the air from going into any of the pipes but 
thoſe required. Organs, whoſe longeſt blind pipes are four feet, 
have their Sound- boards from five to ſix feet. Organs of ſix- 
teen 
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teen feet have two Sound- boards, which communicate the 
wind from one to the other, by means of a pewter portvent. 

SPAGNUOL A, is the name the Italians give to the 
Guittar, by reaſon of it's being ſo much uſed in Spain; or ac- 
cording to ſome, rather from it's having been invented there. 
See GUIT TAR. 

SPATIUM, Space, is applied to the void found between 
the lines whereon a piece of muſic is pricked or noted ; theſe 
at firſt were notuſed, but there was a line for every found: but 

when thoſe were reduced to four, and then raiſed to five, as at - 
preſent, the ſpaces were reckoned, and the loweſt was called 
the firſt, and ſo on to the fourth. See RI GA and LINEA. 

SPECIES, in the ancient muſic is a ſub-diviſion of one 
of the Genera. See GEN Uu. 

The Genera of muſic were three, the chromatic, 3 
and diatonic; the firſt and ſecond of which were variouſly ſubdi- 
vided into Species; nor was even the laſt without, though thoſe 
had not particular names as the Species of the other two had. 
The Species were called Chroia, colours of the genera, the 
conſtitution whereof, ſee under the articles Genus, Di A- 
TONIC, ENHARMONIC, and CHROMATIC, 

SPESSO. See SPissUs, a 

SPICCAT O, ſignifies to ſeparate, divide, part, c. 
that is, to give every note it's diſtinct ſound, and is the con- 
trary of what we call Hurring. 

This word is particularly. uſed with regard to . 
ſtruck with a bow, and denotes that every note have a bow 
diſtinct from the preceeding or ſucceeding one. 

SPINET TE, a muſical inſtrument ranked in the 
ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtruments. See 
Music. 

It conſiſts of a Sy or belly. made of the moſt porous and 
refinous wood to be found, and a table of firr faſtened on rods 
called the ſound- board, which bears on the ſides; on the table 
is raiſed two little prominences or bridges, whereon are placed 
ſo many pins as there are chords to the inſtrament. Ses 
BRIDGE and Or AvIN A. 

This inſtrument is played by two ranges of 8 keys 3 
the foremoſt range being the order of the diatonic ſcale, and 
that behind, the order of the artificial notes or ſemi-tones. 
See SCA LE, 

The keys are ſo many long flat pieces of wood, which 
touched and preſſed down at the end, make the other raiſe 


Jacks, which ſtrike the ftrings and cauſe the ſound, by means 


of the end of a crow's quill wherewith ' tis armed, The 
thirty firſt ſtrings are of braſs, the other more delicate 9 
0 
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of ſteel or ĩron- wire; which are ſtretched over the bridges 
above-mentioned. Tho' many of theſe inſtruments have 
either all their ſtrings of braſs or all of ſteel- wire; and have 
ſometimes two or three jacks to each ſtring inſtead of one; 
upon which the makers add a little ſtop to take away one or 
two of the three at pleaſure, by which means the ſound when 
ſtruck with one jack only, ſeems in ſome meaſure to eccho to 
that ſtruck with the whole number. | 

The figure of the Spinette is a long ſquare or parallelogram; 
ſome call it the Harp couched, and the Harp an inverted 
Spenette, See HARP. 

The Spinette is generally tuned by the ear, which method 
of the practical muſicians is founded on a ſuppoſition that the 
ear is a perfect judge of an octave and fifth, The general 
rule is to begin at a certain note, as C, taken toward the mid- 
dle of the inſtrument, and tuning all the octaves up and down, 
and alfo the fifths, reckoning ſeven ſemi-tones to each fifth, 
by which means the whole is tuned. 

Sometimes to the common or fundamental play of theSpinette 
1s added another ſimilar one in uniſon, and a third in oc- 
tave to the firſt, to make the harmony the fuller. They are 
either played ſeparately or together, by means of a ſtop ; theſe 
are called double or triple Spinettes. Sometimes a play of 
Violins is added by means of a bow, or a few wheels parallel 
to the keys which preſs the ſtrings, and make the found 
laſt as long as the muſician pleaſes, and heighten and ſoften 
them more or leſs as they are more or leſs preſſed. 

The Harpſichord is a ſort of Spinette, only with another 
diſpoſition of the keys. See HARPs1CHoORD. 

There have been of late years Spinettes made, whoſe back- 
ward range of keys are divided, each part of which has a 
different ſound ; as there is one key between F and g, which 
ſerves as F # and g ; now this key being divided, that 
part of it next the player ſounds g P, and the other next the 
body of the inſtrument F &, and fo of the others. Again, 


as we often uſe C H, for B ſharp ; in theſe Spinettes there is 


a key placed between B natural and C, which ſerves as B &. 
But thoſe inſtruments having ſome difficulties attending them 


were laid aſide. 


This inſtrument takes it's name from the little quills where- 
with the ſtrings are ſtruck, which are ſuppoſed to reſemble 
thorns, which in Latin are called Spinæ. 


SPIRIT O, or SpIRIToso, ſignifies to ſing or play on 
any inſtrument with vigour, life, and ſpirit, 
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SPISSUS, thick, full, as of ſmall or minute parts, as 
of intervals The Greeks called it Pycinos, it was an epi- 
thet they gave to two of the genera of muſic, the chromatic 
and enharmonic ; the firſt whereof had twelve ſmall ſenſible 
intervals in the extent of it's octave, the latter twenty four; 
both of which are thick, full, or even crouded with minute 
intervals, when compared with the diatonic, which is quite 
ſimple, and whoſe intervals are ſpacious, having but ſeven in 
it's octave, and theſe by conſequence greater than thoſe of the 
two others, the octave being the ſame in all. From hence 
the Italians ſay, Monochordo inſpeſſato delle chorde Chromatice 
Enbarmonice, i. e. a monochord whoſe ſtring is divided into 
ſuch parts as conſtitute the ſmall intervals of either of thoſe 
genera, by which we may meaſure the proportions of their 
ſounds, &c. See Dia Tonic, Ec. 

Bacchius ſenior ſays, that this Spiſſus conſiſts of two of the 
ſmalleſt or more minute intervals in either of the genera. 

SPONDEASMUS, is when in the enharmonic genus 
a ſound is raiſed three dieſes. See Dis$0LUTIO and PRo- 
JECTIO, 

ST ABILI Suomi. See SUONT. 

What the ancients called Stabiles or fixed ſounds, Euclid 
ſays were theſe eight, Proflambanomenos, Hypate Hypaton, 
Hypate Meſon, Meſe, Nete Synemmenon, Parameſe, Nete Die- 


zeugmenon, Nete Hyperbolzon; of theſe, ſays Alypius, ſome 


are called Barypicni, others Apicni; the Baripicni, were theſe 
tive, Hypate Hypaton, Hypate Meſon, Meſe, Parameſe, Nete Die- 
zeugmenon. The Apicni were theſe three, Proſlambanomenos, 
Nete Synemmenon, and Nete Hõyperbolæen. Theſe ſays Bac- 
chius ſenior were in general called Stantes, by reaſon they 
maintain the ſame ſituation in the fourth, in whatever genus 
they are uſed. 

STACCATO, or SToccaro, fignifies to divide and 
ſeparate each note from the next in a very plain and diſtinct 
manner, and is much the ſame with Spiccato. See SPIC- 
CATO. | 

STAFF, five lines on which, with the intermediate 


ſpaces, the notes of a ſong or piece of muſic are marked. 


See Moste. | 
Guido Aretine, the great improver of the modern muſic, 
is ſaid to be the firſt who introduced the Staff, marking his 
notes by ſetting points (.) up and down them, to denote the 
riſe and fall of the voice; and each line and ſpace he marked 
at the beginning of the Staff with Pope Gregory's ſeven let- 
ters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. See Nor k. A 
| | ut 
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But others will have this practice of an older date; and 
Kercher particularly affirms, that in the Jeſuits library at 
Meſſina, he found a Greek manuſcript of hymns above ſeven 
hundred years old, wherein ſome hymns were written on a 
Staff of eight lines marked at the beginning with eight Greek 
letters, the notes or points were on the lines, but no "uſe made 
of the ſpaces ; but this is not much againſt Guide, for he uſed 
but five lines, and ſet his notes both on them and the ſpaces, 
But j/ofſins ſays this was the practice of the en before 
Guido's time. See GAMUT and SCALE. 

STENT AT O, from the verb Stentare, to ſuffer, 15 
labour ; intimates not only that you proceed, but that you 
take pains in ſinging or playing, and force the voice in ſome 
part of a ſong, or on ſome particular ſound, to expreſs 
ſome extraordinary emotion, whether joy, grief, or paſſion, 
ſo as to ſeem actually moved in the performance. Mr Bro/- 
ſard brings the word from the famous Stentor mentioned by 
Homer, who had a very ſtrong voice. 

S TENTORO PHONIC TUBE, a Speaking 
Trumpet, thus called from Stentor, (a perſon mentioned in 
the Vth Book of the Iliad, who could call louder than fifty 


men) and n, voice. 


That of Alexander the Great is famous, with which he could 
give orders to his army at I oo ſtadias diſtance. See TTUMPET., 

STRET TO, Hortned, is often uſed to ſignify that the 
meaſure is to be ſhort and conciſe, therefore quick, In this 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to largo. See LAR Go. 

STRING in muſic. See Choxb. 

If two Strings or chords of a muſical inſtrument differ only 
in length, their tones, i. e. the number of the vibrations 
they make in the ſame time, are in an inverted ratio of their 
lengths; if they differ only in thickneſs, their ſounds are in 
an inverted ratio of their diameters. As to the tenſion of 
Strings to meaſure it regularly, they muſt be conceived as 
ſtretched and drawn by weights, then (ceteris paribus) their 
ſounds will be in a direct ratio of the ſquare roots of the 
weights which ſtretch them, that is, e. g. the tone of a String 
ſtretched by a weight 4, is an Octave above the tone of a 
String ſtretched by a weight 1. 

Tis an obſervation of a long ſtanding, that if a Viol or 
Lute String be touched with the bow or hand, another String 
on the ſame, or another inſtrument not far from it, if in 
uniſon, octave, or the like, will at the ſame time tremble of 
it's own accord, See UNI1$ON. 

But it is now found, that not the whole of that other 
String doth tremble thus, but the ſeveral parts ſeverally, ac- 

cording 
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cording as they are uniſons to the whole or parts of the String 
ſo ſtruck: Thus, a ind 
Suppoſing A B to be an upper octave to AC, A— —B 
and therefore a uniſon to each, half thereof à —4— 6 
ſtoped at B. 162. 

If while a c is open, A B be ſtruck, the two halves of this 
other, that is a band h c will both tremble ; but the middle 
point will be at reſt ; as will be eaſily perceived by wrapping 
a bit of paper lightly round the String a c, and removing it 
from one end of the String to the other, In like manner 
were A B an upper twelfth to a c, and conſequently an uniſon 
to it's three parts a I, 12, and 2c ; if ac being open, A B 
be ſtruck, it's three parts, @ 1, 12, and 2 c, will ſeverally 
tremble; but then the points 1 and 2 will remain at 
reſt. This Dr Wallis tells, was firſt diſcovered by Mr Pil 
liam Noble of Merton College; and after him, by Mr Pigot 
of Wadbam College, without knowing that Mr Nl had ob- 
ſerved it. To which we may add, that Mr Sauveur long 
afterwards propoſed it to the Royal Academy at Paris as his 
own diſcovery, as like enough it might: but upon his being 
informed by ſome. of the members preſent, that Dr Wallis 


had publiſhed it before, he immediately reſigned all the honour 


thereof. | 

STROMENTO, plural froment:, inſtruments, certain 
machines contrived and diſpoſed by art in ſuch a manner, as to 
be of uſe in imitating the ſound of a human voice ; the muſic 
played or performed by theſe, is commonly called organical 
or inſtrumental, See OR GANICAL. 

Inſtruments are of many kinds, but are generally reduced 
under three heads: | | | 

Firſt, what the Greets called enchorda or entata, are inſtru- 
ments having chords or ftrings, made to ſound by the fingers, 
as the Lute, Harp, Theorbo, Guittar, and others; or that 
are played on-by a bow, as Violins, Baſs Viols, Trumpet 
Marine, &c, or by means of jacks armed with quills ends, as 
Spinets, Harpſichords, &c. | 

The ſecond, by the Greeks call emphyfoomena, pneumatica, 
or empneouſia, that are made to ſound by the wind, and that 
either natural from the mouth, as Flutes, "Trumpets, Haut- 
boys, Baſſoons, Serpents, Sackbuts, Horns, Cc. or artifi- 
cial by means of bellows, as the Bagpipe ; and that which 
by way of excellence is called the Organ, by the /talans 
called Stromenti da fiato. 

The laſt, the Greeks call Kroufla, the Latins, Pulſa- 
tilia, and we inſtruments of percuſſion ; becauſe made to ſound 


by beating them either with the hand, as Drums, Tabours, 


II Tymbals 
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Tymbals, &c. or with a little ſtick, or ſmall iron rod, as 


Pſaltery and Cymbal; or with a feather, as the Syſtrum and 


Dulcimer, or by ſtriking them with hammers, as Bells, Cc. 
Kercher, Merſennus, Salmon des Caux, and other learned 
writers, have given us deſcriptions of moſt of theſe inſtru— 
ments, which may be found in their works, and which may 
give a curious reader great ſatisfaction, 

STROPHE, a certain number of verſes which con- 
tain a full ſenſe, and at the end whereof a compoſer ought to 
make a cadence (unleſs there be ſome cauſe to the contrary) 
before he begins another of the ſame nature, See SONG, 

STYLE, a manner of ſinging, playing, or compoſing. 

The Style is properly the manner each perſon has either of 
compoſing, playing, ſinging or teaching; which is very dif- 
ferent, both with reſpe& to different genius's, of countries, 
nations, and of the different matters, places, times, ſubjects, 
paſſions, expreſſions, Qc. 

Thus we ſay, the Style of Paleſtrina, of Lully, and of Co- 
relli; the Style of the Italians, French, Spaniards, c. The 


Style of gay pieces of muſic is very different from that of 


ſerious ones. The Style of church muſic is very different 
from that for theatres, | | 

The Style of the Italian compoſitions is poignant, florid, 
expreſſive; that of the French, natural, flowing, ten- 
der, &c. 

Hence the various epithets given to diſtinguiſh the various 
characters; as, the antient and modern Style; the Ttalian 
and German Styles; the eccleſiaſtical and dramatic Styles; the 
gay, the grave, majeſtic, natural, ſoft, familiar, gallant, 
low, ſublime, &c. Styles. 

The Stylo Recitativo, or dramatico, in the Italian muſic, 
is a Style fit to expreſs the paſſions. The Stylo eccleſiaſtico is 
full of majeſty; very grave, and fit to inſpire devotion. 

STYLo Motectico, is a various, rich, florid Style, capable 
of all kinds of ornaments, and of conſequence fit to expreſs 
various paſſions ; particularly admiration, grief, Oc. ; 

 STYLo Madrigaleſco, is a Style proper for love, and other 
of the ſoft paſſions. 

STYLo Hyperchematico, is a Style proper to excite joy, 
mirth, and dancing, and conſequently full of brisk and gay 
motions. 

STYLo Symphoniaco, is a Style fit for inſtrumental muſic ; 
but as each inſtrument has its particular effects, there are as 
many different ſymphonical Styles; the Style of the Violin 
for inſtance, is uſually gay; that of Flutes melancholly and 
languiſhing ; and that of Trumpets ſprightly and animating. 
| ST YLO 
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STyLo Meliſmatico, is a natural artleſs Style, which any 
body almoſt can ſing, fit for airs and ballads. | 

STYLo Phantaſtico, is an eaſy humorous manner of com- 
poſition, free from all conſtraints, &c. See SONATA and 
RICERCATA. Before ſonatas were introduced, they had a 
kind of piece which they called Phantafia, which was very 
like our ſonata. | 

STYLo Choraico, a Style that is proper for dancing, and is 
divided into as many different kinds as there are different 
dances, as the Style of ſarabands, minuets, gavots, jiggs, ri- 
gadoons, chacones, &c. 

SU B, a Latin prepoſition, ſignifying the ſame as the 
Greek Hypo, the Italian Sotto, and the Engh/ſh below. Se 
PROPORTION and HYPO. 

This word is often uſed inſtead of Hypo in conjunction 
with the Greet names, of the intervals of muſic, as ſub dia- 


teſſaron, diapente, diapaſon, though not with the greateſt pro- 


priety, and this ſometimes with regard to ſeveral voices 
following one another at certain pitches, the ſecond below the 
firſt, the third below the ſecond, and ſo on, in the fame. 
manner as Epi. See Ep. 

For what has been ſaid of this prepoſition with regard to 
proportion, ſee PRxo PORT ION. Twas from thence the Ita- 
lians took it's uſe in their ſeveral forts of TRIPLES, as 

Subſeſqui terxa, Tripla di ſemiminime, or the meaſure of three 
for four which is marked thus after the Cleff C3, wherein a 
crotchet which is their ſemi-minim is equal to one third of the 
ſemi-breve, and the other notes in proportion, whereas in 
common time it is but a fourth thereof. 

Subdupla, or ſub ſuper bi partiente terca, or tripla 
di crome, is three for eight C3, a quaver herein is one third of 
the meaſure, and a pointed crotchet a bar. | 

Sub ſuper ſetti partiente noma, otherwiſe Nonupla di ſemi- 
crome, or nine for ſixteen ; becauſe it requires three ſemi- qua- 
vers in a time, therefore nine in a bar inſtead of fixteen in 


common time, *tis thus marked C. See TRIPLE. 


Subdupla ſubſuper bi partiente terza is 3. See TRIPLE. 
Sub ſuper bi partiente ſeſta or ſeſtupla di Crome. See 
SEXTUPLPLE. 5 | 
Subſuper quadri partiente duodecima or 432, called by the 
Italians dodecupla di ſemi crome. Tis a ſpecies of triple that has 
twelve ſemi-quavers in its bar inſtead of ſitxeen in common 
time, and thus marked CIE. See TRIPLE. | 
SUBITO, guick, haſtily, as volti ſubito is an Italian 
phraſe which ſignifies turn over the leaf quickly, 
| 5 | S UB- 
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1 SUBP RINCIPALIS Metdiarum & Principalium, 


See PARHYPATE MESON, Pa HY PATE HyeaTon, ME 
1 and SYSTEM. 5 
Wu | SUCCESSION, when applied to muſic, may be de- 
is | fined to be when a continued ſeries of ſounds follow or ſuc- | 
at | ceed each other, and may be reckoned one of the differences 
61 between melody and harmony; (fee ME LOD Y) for a con- 
'T | tinued Succeſſion of ſounds produces the former, as a combina, | 
1 tion of them the latter. E 
F | Of Succeſſion there are two kinds, conjoint and disjoint; We 
1 conjoint Secceſſt ion is when the ſounds proceed from grave to 
14 | acute, or è contra, Which make the two ſpecies of ductus, vi. 1 
1 Duſi us rectus, and revertens, without making any leap, that 
i | is, ſuppoſe we were to raiſe or fall a ſound a fourth, Sc. 
1 and to ſound all its intermediate degrees, this would be con- 
+ | Joint Scceſſion, whereas were we to ſtrike only the firſt and laſt 
h = ſounds it would be disjoint, See DUCT us. #4 
4 | SVEGLIATO, a brisk, lively, gay manner of ſinging 
'T | or playing, as Maniera Svegliata. 5 
14 SUFFOLO. See ZurForLo. 1 
— 1 SUMMUS. See TRIAS Harmonica. 15 
— 14 SUMP-TIO. See Us us. ' 
— 1 SUONANTINA, a little ſhort eaſy Sonata. See Sona T A. 


S UONAT A, or SoNAT A, the name of certain pieces 
of inſtrumental malic of 4wa ſorts, the one for churches, &c. 
the other for chambers and private concerts. See SONATA, 
ani CoNCERTO, 

SUONO, what the Greeks call Pthongos, the Latins 
Sanus, and we Sound, for a definition hereof ſee SOUND. 

This word is often comfounded with vox, voice, chord, tone, 
note, &c. as that nothing is more common than to ay the 
chord, tone, note, or ſound A or B, to diſtinguiſh the ſound 
expreſſed by thoſe letters; but ſee their diſtinctions under the 
articles ToN E, Nor E, * CHORD. 

Muſicians ordinarily diſtinguiſh three ſorts of ſounds, vi. 
grave or low, high or ſhrill ſounds, and ſounds that keep a 
middle pli e; and beſides theſe there is an infinity of other 
differences, ſome of which we ſhall here ennumerate. 

SUONI Alterati, ſuch as are raifed or lowered by 
theſe marks & & or Þ B commonly flats and ſharps. See 
FLAT and SHARP. 

SUuoN1I Antifoni, is ſuch as though diſtant from one ano- 
ther one or more octaves, are yet alternate concords among 
tlemſelves. 

S vo N Apicnoi or Apicni, are thoſe between ſuch as the 
zucients called ſtabiles or perpetut, and in their ſyſtem 

were 
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were Proſlambanomenos, Nete Synemmenon, and Nete - Hyperb«- 
lzon, ſee each under its proper Article. | | 

Su oN Baripicni, thoſe which the ancients called :mmotiles, 
ftabiles, or perpetui, of which rank were the Fypate Hypaton, 
Hypate Meſon, Meſe, Parameſe, and Nete Diezeugmenon, ſee 
each in its place. | | | 
8b oN Chromatici, are ſounds raifed above their natural 
pitch a ſemi-tone minor by the chromatic dieſis . See 
CYROMATIC, | | | . 

SUoN1 Conſoni, are what we otherwiſe term concords. See 
ConCcoRD. | : | 2 

SON Continui, ſuch ſounds as are held out or continued 

for the pronunciation of ſome ſyllable, or the ſtate of the 
voice, neither aſcending or deſcending, but keeping in the 
ſame pitch. _ | F | „ 

Su oN Diafoni, the ſame with diſcords. See Drscorp. 

Suon1 Diatonici, natural and moſt eaſy ſounds, ſuch as a 
man is qualified to fing, or has proper organ well diſpoſed 
for that pupoſe, without the aſſiſtance of art. See D1a Tonrc 
and Genvs. I mY OW 

Svoni Diſſoni, the ſame with 8m; Diafoni, diſcordant 
ſounds, See DISCORD. 3 "Sq | 

Suont Diſtintti ſounds ſenſibly ſeparated or diſtinguiſhed 
one from another, be it from the different tenſions of the 
voice or chords that form them, or any other cauſe, See 


STRING and CHoRD, ny 


Suont Ecmeli, ſounds unfit for melody, but then as there 

is no ſound but may be uſed, to make this intelligible, ſup- 
poſe a ſong to proceed in a particular kind of fourth as' from 
A to D according to the order of B quadro or natural, any 
found that has not a ſuper particular ratio, which of conſe- 
quence muſt have ſome ſuperfluity or redundance, may pro- 
perly be called a Senus Ecmeles, and is not proper to be 
brought in. Es 3 
Sv oN Emmeli, ſuch ſounds as are capable of making me- 
lodies, and therefore fays Boztius contrary to Ecmeli. 
Suo N Enbarmonici, are ſounds raiſed above their natural 
pitch by means of the Enharmonic Dieſis, which is agreed to 
be about a quarter of a tone, and which is the Teaft ſenſible 
interval in muſic. See DIES IS and ENHARMONIC. 

SUONI egui ſoni is moſt properly applicable to unifons, yet 
*tis ſaid of fuch founds, which, though different and diſtinct 
one from another, yet when founded together affect the eat 
in ſuch a manner, as that they ſeem one and the ſame ſound, 
of the ſame pitch of tune. Such are the extreams of the octave 
and its double. | | 


SUONT 
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SuoNnt Homephoni, the ſame with uniſon. See UN 180x, 
Suon1 Meſopicni, are amongſt thoſe which the ancients 

called Mobiles or Vagantes, and in their ſyſtem they were 

theſe five, Parhypate Hypaton, Parhypate Meſon, Trite Synem. 


menon, Trite Diezeugmenon, and Trite Hyperbolæon. See each 
in its place, 


Suons Mobiles, moveable ſounds ; the ſecond and third 


ſounds of every tetrachord of the ancient ſyſtem were move- 
able. See GENUS. 

SUoNI Naturali, the ſame with Diatonici. See DI A- 
TONIC. 

SUoNI non Uniſſon!, ſuch as differ in gravity and acuteneſs; 
of this rank are, Conſoni, Emmeli, Diſſoni and Ecmeli. 

SUONI Oxipicni; thoſe ſounds between the moveable ones 
in the ancient ſyſtem, which were theſe five, Lychanos Hypa- 
ton, Lychanos Meſen, Paranete Synemmenon, Paranete Diezeug- 
menon, and Paranete Hperbolæon, and theſe were the laſt 
notes but one of every tetrachord in their ſcale, See each in 
its place ; ſee allo SYSTEM. 

SuoNnT Parafoni, or ſuch ſounds as have between them 
the interval of a fourth or a hich, or their double, and there- 
fore concord. 

Svonr Stabili, or perpetui, were eight ſounds in the an- 
cient ſyſtem, which were the higheſt and the loweft of eve 
tetrachord : they were thus denominated by reafon they could 
not change their place by means of Dieſes, either chromatic 
or enharmonic, but always remain in the ſame ſituation in 
whatever genus they are uſed, in oppoſition to the two mid- 
dle ones, which were liable to ſuch changes, and therefore 
called Meſopicni and Oxipicni, which properly belong to the En- 
harmonic and Chromatic Genera, There are two ſorts of ſta- 
biles or ſuoni perpetui, Oxpicni and Baripicni (which ſee.) 

Tis not thus (ſays Mr Broſſard) in the modern ſyſtem, for 
there is no ſound therein, but may be alter'd by an accidental 
flat or ſharp, Þ or + ; ſo that among us, ſays he, all the ſounds 


are moveable or vagantes; ; but this muſt be underſtood that then 


we ſhift the key, and play more according to fancy than rule, 
for every particular key in the modern as well as the ancient 


ſyſtem has in it particular ſounds, which are immobi les, tabiles, 
or perpetui. 


SUoNI1 Vagantes, the fame as Suoni mobiles. | | 
SUON I Un: ont, the ſame with Homophoni. See UN1$0N: 


Beſides theſe diſtinctions there are many others, as ſweet, 
clear, ſoft, ſmooth, rough, and uneven ſounds, See Sou ND. 
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Stabilis Meſe — A Baripicnes 
= Mobilis Trite Synemmenon B H. Meſopicnos 


< Mobilis Paranete Synemmenon C Oxipicnos 
Stabilis Nete Synemmenon D Baripicnos 


SUPER 


Stabilis wan DProflambanomenss == A Apicnos | 
Stabilis — — 1 Hypate Hypaton = B Baripicnos\ | 
Mobilis 2 Parhypate Hypaton — C Meſopicnos | pypaton 4th 

Mobilis —— 3 Lychanes Hypaton — D Oxipicnos 
Stabilis — I＋ 4 Hypate Meſon E Baripicnos 


944oukg 


Mobilis 2 Parhypate Meſon F Meſopicnos 
Mobilis 3 Lychanos Meſon | G Oripicnos __ 42 
Stabilis 4 Mefſe A Baripienos pi, 


Stabilis —— 1 Parameſe B K Baripenos 

C Meſopicnas Diezeugmgth 
D Oxipicnos | 
E Baripicnos 


Mobilis 2, Trite Diezeug menon 
Mobilis 3 Paranete Diezeugmenon 
Stabilis — 1 + 4 Nete Diezeugmenon 7 
IMiobilis ——— 2 Trite Hyperboleon F Meſopicnos Hyperbol, 475 
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SUPER bi partiente quarta and ſuper quadri partiente 


duodecima, is a ſort of proportion, See PROPORTION, 

This again, is a fort of Triple, which the Italian call Se/- 
tuplo di Semiminime, and triple of fix for four, thus mark. 
ed after the Cleff C 2, in which fix crotchets are required to 
compleat the bar, inſtead of four in common time. See 
IRIPIL E. | 

SUPER bi partiente Terza. See PROPORTION. 

SUPER guadri” partiente duodecima, or dideupla di C rome, 
is a ſpecies of triple, wherein twelve quavers are contained in 
a bar inſtead of eight in common time, thus ſignified after 
the Cleft C. 


OF. | 
SUPER quadri partiente Oc See PROPORTION and 
Sine 


TRIPLE. 
. RIP 


SU PERNUM ERA RJ, in muſic, called by the 
Greeks, Proſlambanemenes, is the laſt chord added to their ſy- 
ſtem, anſwering to the A mi la of the firſt Octave of the 
modern ſcale. See Dia GRAM. _ 

SUP POSITION, is the uſing two ſucceſſive notes of 
equal value as to time, one of which being a diſcord ſup- 
poles the other a concord. See H ARmony, 

The harmony Mr Malcolm obſerves, is to be always full 
on the accented part of the meaſure or bar, and void of 
diſcords, yet here diſcords by proper reſolution and prepara- 
tion are even neceſſary, and muſt be uſed, otherwiſe called 
paſling notes; on the unaccented part of the meaſure diſcords 
by conjoint degrees may paſs without much offence, and it is 
not there required, that the harmony be ſo compleat as on the 
accented part. This tranſient uſe of diſcords followed by 


concords, makes what we from the French call Suppoſi tion. 


See ConcoRD and DiscorD. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Suppoſit tion ; the firſt when the 
parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, or ? contra 
from diſcord to concord, the inter vening diſcord ſerving only 
as a tranſition to the following concord. 

Another kind is, when the parts do not proceed gradually 
from diſcord to concord, and vice verſa z but deſcend to it by 
the diſtance of a third. 

A third kind, like the broad; is when the riſing to the 
diſcord is gradual, but the deſcending from it to the following 
concord, 1s by the diſtance of a fourth. 

A fourth kind, very different from all the reſt, is, when the 
discords fall on the accented part of the meaſure; and the 
riſing to it is by the interval of a fourth; in which caſe it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to follow it immediately, by a ee. 

deſcent 
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Jeſcent into a concord, that 5 juſt been heard i in NY har- 
mony, to make the preceding diſcord paſs without notice, 
and only ſeem a tranſition into the concord. ; 

Mr Broſſard lays us down the following oleh of Suppoſttion : ; 
In the firſt he ſays, the notes of the part that moves while 
the other holds out, or continues on a ſound, muſt proceed 
by conjoint degrees; if they proceed otherwiſe, "that i is dis oint, 
they muſt be all concords. 

Secondly. If two notes are played to one of aer part, 
the firſt muſt be concord, the ſecond only may be diſcord; 
which nevertheleſs muſt be followed by a concord in ——_ 
degrees, either riſing or falling. 

Thirdly. If four notes are played to one of another part, as 
four crotchets to a ſemi- breve, only. the ſecond and fourth 
arc allowed to be diſcords ; and conſequently the firſt and third, 
by a gradual aſcent or deſcent are to be concords. The firſt 
of every. two being reckoned Jong or accented, muſt .be con- 
cords, the ſecond and fourth ſhort. or unaccented, may be 
diſcord. See ACCENT. 

Fourthly. When three Notes are played to one, they LSE * 
all be of equal value, as in the meaſure 5 or, Sc. the 
ſccond muſt, and ſometimes, though very rarely, the third 
may be diſcord, and the firſt always concord. 

If the firſt of theſe three be as long as the two other, it 
muſt be concord (very rarely diſcord) the ſecond and third 
may be diſcord, or either of them at pleaſure. 

If the laſt be as long as the two firſt, the firſt of them: muſt 
be concord, the ſecond diſcord, and the long note may. be 
either as occaſion. . 

Laſily. I theſe three notes be of ** — . but preceeded 
by a pauſe equal to one of them, the firſt of thoſe left may be 
a diſcord, becauſe the pauſe is reckoned in the Place of the 
concord. 

I know, ſays that Author, theſe rules are not ſo regularly 
obſer ved as they ought; for ſometimes, when four 'crotch-ts 
are played to a ſemi-breve, the ſecond is made diſcord, tho? 
not proceeding by conjoint degrees, the third and fourth con- 
cords ; ſometimes the firſt and third are concords, the ſecond 
and fourth diſcords, or even the firſt, ſecond and fourth con- 
cords, and the third only a diſcord. Very often, continues 
he, four ſemi-quavers, tho' in different degrees of tune, are 
reckoned for one crotchet; but *tis the quickneſs of the mo- 
tion, or the neceſſity of favouring ſome expreſſion, that in 
ſome meaſure excuſes theſe irregularities ; and the leſs com- 
mon they are the better. 


SUPRA. See E I and HyPER, | | 
SY SY; 


SYN - "= 


SY, one of the ſyllables uſed by the French to expreſs x 
certain ſound in the ſcale of muſic; for it's invention ſee 81. 
The note expreſſed hereby anſwers to the Hypate Hypaton 
of the ancient ſyſtem, and alſo the Parameſe it's octave, when 
natural; but if it have this character & before it, *tis the Tritz 
Synemmen'n of their ſcale, and our B moll or flat. See Hy. 
pATE HyPeaTON, TRITE SYNEMMENON, PARA. 
10 MES E and SYSTEM. 
1 SYMPHONIALE, a word often prefix'd to 2 
al canon or fugue, to ſhew that it is in uniſon, i. e. that the 
ſecond part is to follow or imitate the firſt in the ſame 
intervals, ſounds, notes, &c. the third to obſerve the ſame 
with regard to the ſecond, and ſo on. See SYM HON v. 

SYMPHONY, in muſic, a conſonance or concert of 
ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, be they vocal or inſtru- 
mental, or both; and may be alſo called harmony. See Ha x. 
MONY. | 

Some there are, who reſtrain Symphony to the ſole muſic of 
inſtruments: In this ſenſe they ſay the Recitativos of ſuch 
an opera were intolerable, but the Symphonies excellent. See 
SON G. 

The ancient Symphony, moſt modern writers are apt to 
think, went no farther, than two or more voices or inſtru- 
ments ſet to uniſon. Mr Perrault has endeavoured to prove, 
that they had no ſuch thing as muſic in parts; at leaſt, ſays 
he, if they ever knew ſuch a thing, it muſt be allowed to 

have been loſt. See SYNAULIA. 

"Tis to Guido Aretine we owe the invention of compoſitions 
in parts; *twas he firſt joined in one harmony ſeveral diſtin 
melodies; and brought it even to the length of four parts, as 
baſs, tenor, counter-tenor, and treble, See Harmony, 
'MELopy, TREBLE, c. 

SYNAPHE, a Greet term which ſignifies, according to 
Beetius, Bacchius ſenior, and others, conjunction; a chord is 
ſaid to be conjoint, when ſo placed between two fourths, that 
it is at the ſame time the higheſt of the fourth below it, and 1 
loweſt of that above it. oY 

Bacchius ſenior gives us three Synaphes ; for, ſays he, there 
are five tetracords, Hypaton, Meſon, Synemmenon, Diezeus- 
menon and Hyperbolæon; now the Hypaton tetracord is joined 
to the Meſon by Hypate Meſon, and Meſon to Synemmenon by 
Meſe, and Diezeugmenon to Hyperbolzon by Nete Diezeug- 
menon, i. e. there is a ſound or chord in each of theſe tetra- 
cords or fourths, that ſerves as the higheſt of one and loweſt 
of the other. 

8 V. 
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SYNAULTA, in the ancient muſic and concert of 
pipes performing alternately without ſinging, 

Mr Malcolm, who doubts whether the agcients had pro- 
perly any ſuch thing as inſtrumental muſic compoſed wholly 
for inſtruments, without ſinging, yet quotes the practice of 
Synaulia from Athenæus. See SONG, SYMPHONY, HaR- 
MON Y, Music and SINGING. | 

SYNCOPATTION, denotes a ſtriking or breaking of 
the time, whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral times, that is 
parts of the meaſure, is interrupted. See Time and Me a- 
SURE. 

Or it is more particularly uſed for the connecting the laſt 
note of one bar with the firſt of a following one, ſo as to 
make only one note of both; *tis alſo ſometimes uſed in the 
middle of a meaſure ; likewiſe when a note of one part ends 
or terminates in the middle of a note of the other ; but this is 
otherwiſe called binding or legature. | 

Syncopation is uſed alſo for a driving note, i. e. when ſome 
ſhorter note at the beginning of a meaſure or half meaſure, is 
followed by two, three or more longer notes, before any other 
occurs equal to that which occaſioned the driving note, to 
make the number even; e. gr. when an odd crotchet comes 


before two or three minims, or an odd quaver before two or 


more crotchets, Sc. TE: 
SYNCOPATO Contrapunto. See SYNCoPE and 
CounNTERPOINT. | 
SY NCOPE, ſignifys the diviſion of a note, uſed when 


two or more notes of one part anſwer to a ſingle one of the 


other, as when the ſemi-breve of the one anſwers to two or 
three notes of the other. 

But to have a right underſtanding of the word Syncope, it 
muſt be obſerved fir/?, that every bar in common time has two 
parts, one of which is when the hand falls, the other when 
it riſes, 

Secondly, That any note which contains two times, or a 
riſe and fall of the hand is diviſible into two parts, for the 
firſt whereof the hand goes down, for the laſt it riſes. 

Thirdly, That every note (tho? of leſs value than a ſemi- 
breve) being diviſible into two others, the firſt thereof muſt 
be during the firſt part of the meaſure, or with a riſe or fall 
of the hand, the other part in the ſecond. 

When notes do not follow this natural order, that is, 
when the firſt part is not during the riſe, and the other during 
the fall of the hand; or when the firſt part of the note is not 
made in the firſt part or inſtant of the riſe or fall of the hand, 


it is ſaid to be ſyncopated, from hyntopto, ferio, verbero, — I 
K k 2 | 
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Sirite, I beat; thus to a the times of the mcaſure ; 
Conſequently hen one or more notes are placed between two 
others, which are but half the value of that in the middle, 


a8 7 4 f or was qor f, j \| the firſt whereof is made with 


a fall, or in the inſtant of a riſe or fall; or when inftead of 


i =Y, 2 — 
that firſt note there is a pauſe of its length, as = 


Ill 


A 8-P- 5 . ns 
or = or if inſtead of ſuch firſt note, there are two 


—P-P-S-S= 
3 


equal to it, as theſe may be moſt properly ſaid 


to be j zcofated; and are in muſic what feet are in poetry. 
It mult alſo be remarked, that Syncopes are writ three 
ways; firſt, by a figure only, which was the practice of the 
ancients, till thoſe perpendicular lines, which we call bars, 
were uſed; when the note was divided into two others, 
each of which was its half, they marked it with a ſemi-circle 
, to ſhew that thoſe two make but one: This makes 
what the Ttalians.call Mete legate, and is uſed, by reaſon one 
of the notes is in the latter part of a bar, and the iber in 
the beginning of the next following. 

The third, which was highly diſapproved by the any 
cients, . and which at preſent is very much uſed, is, when 
for the application of ſome word, or to give a brisker motion 
to the ſong, the notes ſo parted by the bar, were free and un- 
tyed. It often happens, that the firſt of thoſe two notes is di- 
' vided into two others of leſs value; and this may be done 
two ways; the firſt is, by adding a point to the firſt of the 
two notes that form this ſub- divition, and following it with 
another of equa] value with it's point; the ſecond is, when 
both of them are of equal length. All theſe ways are com- 
mon in the modern practice, but ſhould: not be uſed without 
neceility, cr for ſome particular reaſon, 

SYNCOPE, is. often uſed in melody, or in the courſe 
of a ſong, in mournful languiſhing expreſſions ; ſometimes 
to expreſs ſighs, and very often on the contrary in quick move- 
ments, to excite joy ; then cauſing certain leaps. or ſprings 
among the notes proper to that end. But it's greateſt uſe is 
in harmony, being as it were the life of it, by giving means 

of forming that agreeable contraſt between concords and diſ- 
cords, which makes the chief beauty of the modern . 
11 ang 
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and is that part of the ſcience, in which, ſays Mr Braſſard, 


we have any reaſon to think, we excel the ancients. 

With reſpect to harmony there are three Syncopes : 

The firſt is, when all the parts ſyncope at the ſame time, 

but without diſcords; thinking it enough to move uniformly, 
contrary to the natural order of the meaſure. This the La- 
tins call Syncope equivagans, it is not allowed to be any thing 
excellent by judges of ee 3 and therefore is very iel- 
dom met with. 
The ſecond, little better than the a” is, when only one 
of the parts ſmncopes, and yet without diſcord. In Italians 
'tis called Contrapunto legato, becauſe the fpncoped notes muſt 
be tyed ; the Latins term 1t Syncope conſanans deſolata. 

The laſt is, when only one part /pxcepes, and that to bring 
in ſome diſcord, and is the Contrapunto ſncopato of the Ita- 
lians. 

This is the N we ſhall therefore give the reader 
ſome obſervations hereon. / 

Firſt then, the diſcord, muſt not be on the N note; 
a concord there is indiſpenſable, whether perfect, as octave 
and fifth, or imperfe&, as third and ſixth, as well major as 
minor. This makes what is otherwiſe called preparing of 
diſcords, ſee Dis cox D, where the manner of preparing and 
reſolving them is explained. The fourth indeed, which in 
the opinion of ſome is a concord, of others a diſcord, but 
more generally allowed both by the ancient and modern Theo- 
riſts to be a concord,. is often placed on the firſt part of the 
Syncope, eſpecially to form a cadence; and as it is accounted 
a concord, this does not contradict the rule abovementioned. 

We alſo find ſevenths, ninths, &c. on the firſt part of the 
Syncope ; but as theſe diſſonances muſt continue on the ſe- 
cond part alſo, and the baſs hold on the ſame note, this ought 
rather to be reckoned ſuppoſition than Syncope. See SU PP O- 
SITION. : ;. 

Secondly, According to the modern practice, any diſcord 
but the redundant or defective eights and defeCtive ſecond may 
be admitted on the ſecond part pf the Syncope. The ancients, 
ſays Mr rer only, uſed 155 ninth, ſeventh and ſecond ; 
ſometimes, but very rarely, the falſe fifth and tritone ; and 
never any other diſcordant interval, nn nn or 
defective. 

' Thirdly, The diſcord muſt not t roſt ppb the, Syncope more 
than one time of the meaſure; and if at any time it be ne- 
ceſſary upon any occaſion to divide the ſecond part of the Syn- 


Fe into er the ſecond note muſt not be upon the ſame 


degree 


i! 
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degree with the ſyncoped note, but on the degree below it, or 
that which reſolves it into a concord, 

Fiurthly, For it is not enough to make and prepare a diſ- 
cord, but it muſt be reſolved, that is, it muſt be followed 
either mediately or immediately by a concord; and fir/t, this 
muſt be done in the time of the meaſure following the Syn- 
cope; ſecondly, the part that fpncopes muſt never riſe, but on 
the contrary muſt fall on the degree immediately below the 
fyncoped note; never lower, for that is the ſound that reſolves 
the diſcord. | 

Fifthly, We ſay mediately, becauſe often they fall on the 
third, after having paſſed a falſe fifth, before reſolving the 
Hucoped diſcord ; ſometimes before falling on that third, a 
Hncoped fourth is paſſed, to which the falſe fifth ſtands as a 
preparation, 

Sixthly, The third rule above is in all appearance evaded 
two ways in modern practice; the firſt is, dividing the ſecond 
part of the /yncoped note into two, three, or more of leſs 
value, before falling on the note which reſolves it; the ſe- 
cond is, by dividing the ſecond part of the Syncope into two 
equal parts, the firft whereof reſts on the ſame degree with 
the Hyncoped note; the ſecond (which may be ſubdivided in 
any number of leſs value) riſes or falls to one of the cords in 


the accompanyment of the diſcord, before it comes to the 
note which ought to reſolve it. 


The following is a table from the Document: armonici di 
Angelo Berrardi, which ſhews at once what the concords are, 
that reſolve each diſtance the moſt naturally, whether the up- 
per or lower part Syncope. | 


I ben the treble or upper part j When the baſs or lower part 


ſyncopes. ſyncopes, 
The 2d is reſolved by uniſon, | The 2d is reſolved by the 3d, 
'The 4th by the 3d, The 4th by the 5th, 
The 7th by the 5th or 6th, | The 7th by the 8th, 


The 9th by the 8th, 


The 131th by the 10th, 
7c, 


The 9th by the 10th, 
The 11th by the 12th, 
Oc. ä 


SVNCOP SIS. See SyNCoPF. 


SYNEMMEN ON Tetracorden, Nete, Paranete and 
Trite Synemmenon, See NET E, PARANETE, TRITE and 


SYSTEM. 


* 


SYNEMMENON, applyed, adjuſted, is the name of one of 
the ancient Greek tetracords, added among the other four of 


their 
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their ſyſtem, to the end that a ſound might fall between Meſ⸗ 
and Parameſe, or our A and B, which were diſtant a tone 
major; and by this means came to be called B moll, or the 
order of B flat, as the other before ſuch diviſion was called 
beccare or natural. See GEN us and TETRA CORD. 

The B moll hexacord in Guide's gamut, anſwers to the 


Synemmenon tetracord of the Grecian ſyſtem, See GA Mur 
and HEX ACORD. 


SYNKOPTO. See SyYNCoPE. 
SYNTONO, this name the Grecians gave to a ſpecies 


of the diatonic genus, which was nearly our natural diatonic 


but now it's fourths and fifths have been tempered for inſtru- 
ments of fixed ſounds, theſe are not of conſequence mathema- 
tically juſt ; this is the caſe in which our Harpſicords and Or- 
gans ſtand at preſent; but ſee more fully under the article 
TEMPARAMENT. I 

SYNT oNo, ſays Zarlin, is the ſame with the Hyperlydian 
mode, See HyYPERLYDIO and MopEe, 

SYSTEM, a compound interval, or an interval com- 
poſed or conceived to be compoſed of ſeveral leſs, ſuch as the 
octave. See OcTAvE and INTERVAL. 

The word is borrowed from the ancients, who call a ſimple 
interval Diaſtem, and a compound one Sy/fem, See Di As- 
TEM. 

As there is not any interval in the nature of things, ſo we 
can only conceive any given interval as compoſed of, or equal 
to the ſum of ſeveral others. 

This diviſion of intervals therefore only relates to practice ; 
ſo that a Sytem is properly an interval, which is actually di- 
vided in practice, and in which along with it's extreams, we 
conceive always ſome intermediate terms. : 

The nature of a Sy/tem will be very plain, by conceiving 
it an interval, whoſe terms are in practice taken either in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, or the ſound is made to rife or fall from 
one to the other, by touching ſome intermediate degrees ; fo 
that the whole is a Sytem or compoſition of all the intervals 
between one extream and the other, 

SYSTEMS of the ſame magnitude, and conſequently the 
ſame degrees of concord and diſcord, may yet differ in reſpect 
of their compoſition, as containing, and being, actually divi- 
ded into more or fewer intervals; and when they are equal in 
that reſpect, the parts may differ in magnitude: Laſtly, when 


they conſiſt of the ſame parts or leſſer intervals, they may dif- 


fer as to the order and diſpoſition thereof between the two 
extreams. 


There 
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There are ſeveral diſtinctions of Sy/tems ; ; the moſt remark- 
able are into concinnous, and inconcinnous. 

Concinnous Syems are thoſe, which conſiſt of ſuch parts 
as are fit for muſic; and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order 
between the extreams, as that the ſucceſſion of the ſounds 
from one extream to the other, may have a good effect. See 
CoONSONANCE. 

The concinnous Syfems, according to Euclid, are Diateſ- 
ſaron, Diapentc, Diapaſan; Diapaſon 2 Diateſſaraa, Dia- 
paſon & Diapente, and Bisdiapaſan. 

Inconcinnous Sy/tems are thoſe, wherein the ſimple inter- 
vals are inconcinnous, or badly diſpoſed between the two ex- 
treams. 

The inconcinnous, that author obſerves, are all leſs than 
the fourth, and all thoſe ſituated between thoſe Wovemen- 
tioned, 

A Syftem is either particular or univerſal, 

An univerſal Sy/tem is that which contains all the particu- 
lar Syſeems belonging to muſic; and makes what the ancients 
called Diagram, and we the Scale of Muſic. See SCALE. 

The . ancients who agree, that a Sy/?em is compoſed of two 
intervals at leaſt, diſtinguiſhed theirs into perfect and imper- 
fect. The Bisdiapaſon or double octave was reckoned a per- 
iect Sytem, becauſe within its extreams are contained exam- 
amples of all the {imple and original concords, and all the 
variety of orders, wherein their concinnous pa: ts ought to be 
taken; which varicty conſtitutes what they call ſpecies « or 
figures of conſonances. 

All Sz/tems leſs than the Bisdiapaſen, were reckoned imper- 
fect. 

The double octave was called S;/?ema maximum E immuta- 
tum, becauſe they took it to be the greateſt extent or diffe- 
rence they could go in making melody ; but this muſt not be 
underſtood literally, that it was their greateſt compaſs, but a 
little more at large; that within the compaſs thereof were 
contained, as has been ſail, examples of all the ſimple con- 
cords, and their neceſſary varieties; for ſome among them 
indeed added a fifth thereto for the greateſt Sy/?em ; but the 
octave or Diapaſon was reckoned the moſt perfect Syſtem, 
with reſpect to the agreement of its extreams; ſo that how 
many octaves ſoever were put into the greateſt Sy/tem, they 
were all to be conſtituted and ſubdivided the ſame way as the 
firſt; ſo that when we know how the Octave is divided, we 
Wnbw the nature of the diagram or ſcale ; the varieties where- 
of conſtitutè the Genera Meladiæ, which are ſubdivided into 
ſpecies. See GEN Us and SPECIES. 

According 
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According to Bacchius ſenior, the Syſſema immutabile con- 
tained two perfect Syſtems, the one was conjoint, as Diapa ſon 
and Diateſſaron, the other disjoint, as Diapaſon and Dia- 
ente. 
5 In the firſt ſtate of the Lyre the tetrachord was the greateſt 
Sytem, which was called by Boztius the Syſtem of Mercury, 
becauſe ſuppoſed to have been invented by him, about the 
2000 year of the world. | 
This Sytem ran through many hands, and roſe to a 
ſeventh, in which there were two conjoint fourths, 


„ © #, * 4 See TETRACHORD and  Con- 
8 
Jo r. | ; 

But it was ſoon found that a ſeventh had not extent 
enough to expreſs the ſounds a of human voice ; whereupon 
an eighth chord was added by Pythagoras, and the Syſtem 
by degrees was encreaſed by others to a double octave, or 
fifteenth, See Oc TAE. 

Between the two loweſt chords of each fourth there 
was an interval of five commas, or a ſemi-toene major; 
and between the two higheſt but four, or a ſemi-tone minor z 
and between the two middle ones there was a tone major ; at 
leaſt, ſays Mr Broſſard, this is the opinion of the ancients, 


See Comma and SEMI-TONE. 


In this tate the Syem was called diatonic, i. e. pro- 
ceeding by, or compoſed of, tones and ſemi-tones, and 
therefore very eaſy to ing, | 

But as there was a tone major between Meſe and 
Parameſe, which made the fourth from F to B redun- 
dant and diſagreeable, another fourth was inſerted, called 
Trite Synemmenon, to make a ſound fall between them, 
and divide that tone into two ſemi-tones, one major, the 
other minor; this is our B flat. See TRIT E and 
LYRE. | 

It was this put Timotheus of Mileſus upon dividing the 
intervals c d and f g, which were the middle chords 
of the tetrachord, and at the diſtance of a tone major, 
into two ſemi- tones; and that by means of a double 
dieſis #: theſe were called ſuoni mobili, (ſee Su odo) 
and hence ſprung the chromatic genus. See GEN s and 
CHROMATIC, 

But he did not divide the intervals d e and g a, and 
which were the higheſt chords of each fourth in the heptachord, 
becauſe they were but tones minor; thoſe therefore were 


called ſuon; ſtabili, or fixed 1 K. See DUONO and GEN us. 
EE _ 
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At length Olympus, conſidering the diviſion of the tones 
major, thought that the tones minor might alſo be divided; 
he therefore placed a chord between the two loweſt ſounds of 
each tetrachord, i. e. between b and e, e and/, and another be- 
tween the ſecond diatonic of each fourth and the chromatic, 
which was a ſemi- tone higher than the diatonic ; and hence 
aroſe the enharmonic genus with it's dieſis. See ENHAR- 
MONIC and GENUS. 

Theſe three genera being reduced into one Syſtem, make 
what the ancients called Genus Spiſſum. (See SpP1S8Us.) And 
the ſounds of the fourth ſo divided, ſtood thus; the white 
notes are the diatonic, the two firſt black ones enharmonic, 
and the breve chromatic. 


E . 
= — — 
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In this the fourth was compoſed firſt of four diatonic 
chords, b, c, d, e; ſecondly, of one chromatic, a ſemi-tone 
higher than c ; ; and laſtly, of two enharmonic, the ſecond 
whereof divided the ſemi-tone between c natural and c ſharp, 
into two quarter tones. 

As to the intervals between c ſharp and 4, and that between 
4 and e, they were not divided in the ancient Sytem, in re- 
gard they were thought very ſmall intervals, and incapable of 
ſuch diviſion. 

This then, according to the moſt general opinion, was the 
ſtate of the ancient Sem, though Tome there are who look 
upon this account as fabulous, and take the word' tetrachord 
in a different ſenſe, and divide it in a quite different manner; 
tor which ſee TETRACHORD. 

The Græcians ſinding the names of the ſounds inconvenient 
by reaſon of their length, ſubſtituted the letters of their al- 
phabet in their ſtead, Tometimes ſet one way, ſometimes a- 
nother ; as, upricht, fide wiſe, up-ſ1de-down, a-croſs, &c. 
the manner whereof may ve ſeen in Alypius, of whom the 
learned Meibomius has given us a copy and tranſlation with 
notes thereon ; as alſo in the works of Boetius, P. Merſennus, 
and Kercher, But it muſt be obſerved, that they placed them 
all on one line, immediately over the words of the ſong. 

The Latins ceaſed themſelves of this burthen, (for a burthen 
it muſt be, to remember 1240 characters, which is generally 
accounted the number of thoſe the Græcians uſed) and ſubſti- 
tuted the letters of their own alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P; and thus formed a ſecond Sytem, 

differing 
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differing from the firſt in nothing but the different chara- 
Cters. | 

A little time aſter Pope Gregory obſerving that the ſounds 
H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, were only a repetition of thoſe 
marked ABCD EF G, an octave higher, reduced all to the 
ſeven firſt letters; and theſe were repeated higher or lower as 
the ſong required, but ſtill all on the ſame line. At length, 
in the XIth Century, fays Baronius, Guido, firnamed Are- 
tine, becauſe born at Auretiun in Tuſcany, a Benedictine Monk 
of the monaſtery of our Lady de Pompoſa in the dutchy of 
Ferrara, invented a third tem; which ſoon threw the 
other two out of uſe, and was partly the ſame with the mo- 
dern Sytem. a 

T he ingenious Guido conſidering the long Greet names 
tireſome, placed inſtead thereof the ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, 
fol, la, which he took from the firſt ſtrophe of a hymn of St 
John the Baptiſt, ut queant laxis, &c, See Music and 
HAND. 5 


Which ſyllables Angelo Berrardi compriſed very prettily in 
this line. | | 


UT RElewet Mlſerum FAtum SOLitoſque L Abores, 


For Guide's improvement with "regard to the lines and 
notes, ſee LINE and Nor E. 


The better to diſtinguiſh what ſounds thoſe ſyllables repre- . 
ſented, he made uſe of the ſix firit letters of the Latin alpha- 


bet, and placed at their head the Greek Gamma; from hence 


the whole Sy/Zem came tc be called Gamm ut, or vulgarly 
Gammut, See GAMMA. 

Lis natural enough to think that he placed thoſe letters at 
the end of the lines and ſpaces, and called them cleffs or keys ; 
becauſe by them we read and underſtand what ſounds are 
meant by the dots on and between the lines. 


1 2,3 4 5 © 7 8 gionen 


Tis eaſy in this table to perceive that the firſt, third, and 
fourteenth notes are called fa's, becauſe put on a line, at the 
end whereof the letter F is placed; and that the ſecond, 
thirteenth, and fiſteeenth, are called E's, becauſe ſituated on 


3 ſpace which has the letter Eat the beginning; and ſo af 
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Again, Guido finding that the Græcians had good reaſon 
for dividing into two ſemi-tones the interval of a tone be- 
tween Meſe and Parameſe, or our A and B, or the French la 
and /, placed a character called a flat on the line marked B, 
to ſhæw that when found there, the voice or ſound was to riſe 
only a ſemi-tone from A to B moll or flat; which when 
that character was omitted, was to rife a whole tone; and 
as this progreſſion has ſomething in it ſweeter and more ten- 
der than the whole tone, it is called molle or ſoft: *twas for 
this reaſon that he placed a column called the moll or flat 
hexzachord in his Gamut. See GAMUT. 

After having added one chord below the Proſſambanomenos, 
or A of the ancients, called Hypoproflambanomeras, he added four 
others above the Nete Hyperbolæon, or higheſt of their Sy/em, 
which made a fifth tetrachord ; fo that his Sytem inſtead of 
Fifteen or eighteen, contained twenty two ſounds; twenty 


diatonic, or according to the order of B 2 natural, and two 


a ſemi- tone lower than natural; which changed the order of 
the notes according to the diſpoſition of beccare, and produced 
another called diatonic moll, or only B moll B; i. e. Hat. 

Meibomius, and after him Bentempi, will not allow Guido 
the glory of theſe inventions; but be that as it will, this 
Syſtem is exceedingly ingenious, having eaſed us of ſome dif- 
ficulties, which, ſays Mr Braſſard, the ancient ſyſtems were 
troubled with, and is what has been ſo univerſally received, 
and ſo generally uſed for above ſix centuries. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, there are indeed ſome few inconveniences attend- 
ing it, to the number of three or four. 

The firſt, ſays Mr Broſſard, was being obliged to uſe dif- 
ferent names to the ſame notes, if the ſong ran h'gher than /a 
or lower than 2; as at one time we called a note re, which 
but a minute before or after it muſt be called la; *tis eaſy 
to judge what trouble this gave. An author in the laſt age 
called it with regard to chrildren, Crux tenellorum ingeniorum. 

The ſecond, was that there were no chromatic chords there- 
in but B flat. Ps | 

It is much to be wondered at, continues that author, that 
Guido, who was ſo well verſed in the Grecian Syſtem, did not 
at leaſt introduce more than one, ſince they are ſo often even 
neceſſary in harmony or compoſitions of many parts ; (the 
invention whereof is moſt generally attributed to him) nay, 

tis almoſt impoſſible to make good harmony without their 
r | 
The 
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The third inconvenience, adds he, was the ſmall extent 
of his Syſtem, for ſince they have compoſed ſongs in parts, 
certain it is that neither the double octave of the ancients, or 
the additions which Guido made thereto, have compaſs enough; 
although in that extent are contained varieties enough for 
good harmony. | 

The laſt was, that all his notes were almoſt of equal value 
as to time, therefore he could not diſtinguiſh that variety of 
meaſures and time, (as at preſent) which are the greateſt beau- 
ties of a ſong. 

To remedy theſe inconveniencies it was neceſſary to ſrm a 
fourth Sytem, in which more chromatic chords were added, 
and which is no more than an augmentation or perfection of 
Guide's; this Syſtem is what through the courſe of this work 
is called the modern Syſtem. | 

Firſt, As the ſounds of this Syſtem were found to proceed 
by ſeven and ſeven degrees, exactly at the ſame intervals, 
and might be repeated from octave to octave to infinity; a 
ſeventh ſyllable was added to Guido's fix, in the middle of the 
laſt age, called /; by means whereof, ſay the French Muſi- 
cians, we can eaſily expreſs every ſound in the octave, and 
make repetition thereof to what compaſs we pleaſe, without 
changing the names of any of the notes, or at leaſt very 
ſeldom ; we ſay very ſeldom, becauſe ſome will have it, that 
when there is a flat after the cleff, or in the courſe of the 
piece upon the line of B, it intimates, that from A to B 
the voice is to riſe but a ſemi-tone, it ſhould, for diſtinction's 
fake, rather be called ſ or za, than fi: but many there are on 
the other hand, who content themſelves with raiſing or falling 
the voice or ſound a ſemi-tone, and change not the name; and 
indeed if this riſe or fall be juſt, it matters not much what 
name the note goes by; ſo that Guido's octave, with one chro- 
matic chord therein, ſtood thus, aſcending and deſcending. 


Secondly, It being found, that there was a chord placed 
between the eſe and Parameſe of the ancients, or our A 
and B, which divided the interval of a tone that was between 
them, into two ſemi-tones ; 'twas thought that chords alſo 
might be added as well between thoſe that were at the like 
diſtance from one another, i. e. had a tone between them; 
upon which they have not only inſerted the B _ mY 

| | uass 
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Guids's Syſtem, but alſo the chromatic chords of the ancient 
ſcale, that is, thoſe which divide the tones major of each te- 
trachord into two ſemi-tones ; this was affected by raiſing 
the loweſt chord a ſemi- tone, by means of a double dieſis 
, which was placed immediately before the note ſo to be 
raiſed, or on the ſame degree with it after the cleff: again, it 
having been found, that the tones minor terminating the the 
tetrachords upwards, were no leſs capable of ſuch diviſion, 
they added the chromatic chords ſo dividing the tones minor, 
to the ſyſtem ; fo that the octave then became compoſed of 
thirteen ſounds and twelve intervals, eight whereof are dia- 
tonic or natural, thus diſtinguiſhed by white notes O, and 
five chromatic thus by black ones O; and the dieſis pre- 


fhxed. 
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As to the enharmonic ſounds of the ancient dyſem, moſt 
modern authors ſay they were ſo extreamly nice and difficult 
in practice, that they were entirely laid aſide, See EN HA R- 
MON Ic. | 

Thirdly, To remedy the defects on account of the ſmall 
compaſs thereof, and that they might have chords enough to 
vary and multiply the parts which compoſe the harmony, they 
augmented the old number to twenty-nine diatonic or natural, 
and twenty chromatic; ſo that inſtead of four tetrachords 
and two octaves, which was the extent of the ancient ſcales, 
they have now eight, and four octaves compoſed like that a- 
bove deſcribed, of eight diatonic and five chromatic ſounds ; 
i. e. thirteen ſounds and twelve intervals. This is the uſual 
compaſs of Organs, Harpſichords, &-c. But of late years 
even this number has been much encreaſed, | 

Fourthly, As the equality of Guids's notes rendered a ſong 
too uniform, and deprived them of the variety of movements 
quick and flow, which were almoſt neceflary to give plea- 
ſure, and make the piece agreeable ; and as they often cauſed - 
a diſagreeable pronunciation of the words of a ſong. The 
famous John de Muris, Doctor at Paris, invented notes of 
different lengths about the year 1333. See Nor E and FI- 
GURE. 

We ſhall here endeavour to give the reader a general table 
of the four Syſtems above-mentioned, at leaſt in the manner 
they have deſcended to us, which may ſerve as an explanation 
of what has been ſaid thereon, See the plate annexed. _ 
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With regard to this general Sy/tem, it mult be obſerved, 
that the fifteen diatonic chords, and the Trite Synemmenon of 
the ancients appear at firſt view; of which, thoſe that have 
ſpaces between them, are diſtant from one another a tone; 
where the names thereof are cloſe to one another, they have 
but a ſemi- tone between them. 

The Hypoproſlambanomenos, or Gamma, below the Proflam- 
banomenos of the Græcians; and the tetrachord higher than 
their Nete Hyperbolæon, all added by Guido Aretine, as plain- 
ly appear. 

, bn the third place, the uſefulneſs of the lines and ſpaces in 
diſtinguiſhing the high ſounds from the low ones, is ſenſibly 
apparent. 

Fourthly, The figure and ſituation of the three moſt uſual 
cleffs of the modern practice, are not leſs ſenſibly diſcovered : 
For *tis plain, that all the notes on the lines, at the end where- 
of is placed the letter G, are called /s; as thoſe on the line 
marked C at the beginning, are called uts; and thoſe on the 
lines marked F, are fas ; by which means *tis eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh, by reckoning as well aſcending as deſcending, what 
the other notes are called that are placed on the other lines or 
among the ſpaces. Again, it alſo clearly appears, that as the 
G cleff takes part of the third octave, and all the fourth *tis de- 
ſtined for the higher ſounds, and therefore is put when a 
piece is defined to be ſung or played by a treble voice or inſtru- 
ment; and as the letter F takes in a part of the ſecond octave 
and all the firſt, it is therefore uſed when the piece is to be 
ſung by a baſs voice or inſtrument: and laſtly, as C is the 
middle, and takes in part of the ſecond and third octaves, it 
is moſt properly the mark of a middle or tenor pitch of tune. 
See TREBLE, TENOR, and Bass. 

Fifthly, Above each of the notes are placed! the modern 
names, which ſhew, as the French have it, the uſefulneſs of 
the ſeventh ſyllable /; by means whereof we can repeat and 
multiply the ſounds to what length we pleaſe, either upwards 
or downwards, without changing the name of any particular 


note. 


Sixthly, In this table are diſpoſed not only all the diatonic 
or natural chords in the extent of the organ, but alſo the 
chromatic, or thoſe that are either made moll by a flat h, or 
ſharp by this character 45; and for the better diſtinguiſhing 
the one and the other, the former are in white notes, the 
latter in black; and the whole being parted into four octaves, 
it appears at once, firſt in what octave any ſound is ſituated, 
and next, preciſely on what degree in that octave. 


Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, Under all theſe are placed, 1/8. the letters of the 
Latin Sy/tem in the time of Bobtius; 24, St Gregory's ; zd. the 
letters of Guido; and /a/tly, thoſe uſed by the moderns ; and 
which are often uſed for the Tablature of the Organ, eſpe- 
cially among the Germans, Sweeds, and Saxons. Sec TAB- 
LATURE. 

Eigbthly, After having given you the intervals between 

each {ound and the next in the diatonic progreſſion, we then 
fix the larger intervals, as fourths, fifths, &c. by means of 
ſemi-circles drawn from one ſound to that in which it ſtands 
in any of thoſe proportions when compared, 
And /aftly, The greateſt convenience of this table is, that 
in caſe any one would know what name any note in our ſcale 
had in that of the ancients, or 2 contra, he may be fatisfied in 
a moment : for ſuppoſe I would know what they meant by 
Proſſambanomenos, I carry my eye down the dotted line per- 
pendicularly, and find A at the end of it, ſo that what the 
ancients called by that long name, we call A; and if again 
I would know what name the French ſi had in their ſcale, I 
look up the dotted line, and find it was called Parameſe. 
The former of theſe is the la of our loweſt octave, the latter 
is the ni of our third, and their Meſe is the la of our ſecond ; 
as is the Nete Hyperbolæon the la of our third octave. 

Again, as yet we find many ancient manuſcripts wherein 


the ſounds are expreſſed by the letters of the Latins, of St 


Gregory, or of Guido, there is nothing to be done but to caſt 
the eye over the table, to find at once both the name and 
ſituation it bears in the modern Sy/tem. 

It may here be obſerved, that if in examining the Diapaſon 
of Organ-Builders, Harpſichord-Makers, &c. (which is the 
ſcale whereby they regulate the lengths, thickneſs, tenſion, 
Sc. of the matters they uſe) we meet with a large or majuſ- 
cale C at the end of a line; and looking in the table for ſuch 
C, we find that the line thus marked, is the meaſure of the 
pipe or chord deſt ined to ſound the ut of the loweſt octave; 


if a ſmall c, *tis the ut of the ſecond; if two *> that of the 


8 
third; if there be three c, tis for that of the ut of the fourth 
c 


octave. | 


Beſides theſe S ems there are many others mentioned by 


different authors, as Sy/tem maximum, immutatum, diatonicum, 
pyt hagoricum, which perhaps may be only different appellations 
of what the Greeks.called by the general name of Bis diapaſon, 
and in fact, the ancient Syſtem above explained. 
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SYSTEMA Urale, invented by Ariſtoxenus. 
TEMPERAMENT. 


SYSTEMA Riformato, or Syſtema participato, or 3 
tie fame with that of Ariſtoxenus. See TEMPERAMENT. 

Mr Sauveur invented another Sy/tem, in which the octave 
Arſt divided into 43 parts, which he called Merides; and 

in into 301, by him called Eplamerides. This "tem, 
Mr 2roſſard, is very ingenious, but is very difficult in 
„ and 'tis to be feared *twill always have ſome difficul- 

The curious may ſee it in the memoirs of the academy 
of ſciences of 1701. 

51814 is a Greek term, that ſignifies the combining 
many ſcun me :ogether ; 3 which when ſtruck at the ſame 
time, movyglh different in the degree of tune, are ſo propor- 
tioned among one another, as that their conſonance, i. e. 
joint ſounding, affects the ear with pleaſure, 

"This is what, fays Mr Braſſard, late writers ſeem apt to 
think the OTE "knew ver ry little of; nay, ſome preſume 
that *twas entirely unknown to them, hd is what the mo- 
deris call er, Sce Ac cogD or CONCORD, 

There are many kinds, as perfect or imperfect; the perfect 
is that wherein none but good concords are uſed, ſuch as 
thirds, fifths, and eighths. "The imperfect, is when the ſixth is 
heard; there is alſo a falſe Siga, which is when ſome diſ- 
cords ſtrikes the ear, as feventh, ſecond, ninth, and all inter- 
vals that are either redundant or defective, 

SYSIGTIA again is either {imple or compound. 

The fiinble Sy/igia, is when two concords at leaſt are heard 
together, and conſequently no leſs than three ſounds, as third 

and fifth ; and this is done either immediately, which is cal- 
led the harmonical triad, or in a more diſtant manner, when 
the upper ſounds are one or more octaves higher examples 
of the firſt are marked A thoſe of the latter B. 


See 
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This diſtant poſition has not a bad effect for the third, but 
for the fifth it is not ſo well; and generally ipeaking, the 
more immediate or the nearer one another theſe accords are, 


the better, eſpecially in accompaniments. 


The compound accords, are when one or more of the 
ſounds of the harmonical triad are doubled, or raiſed one or 
more octaves higher than their natural ſituation and this a- 
gain may be done in different manners. 


Mm 1/t. When 
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1/7. When only one of the ſounds of the triad is doubled, 
the piece is deſigned for four parts; if the baſs found be 
doubled, 7. e. if the octave is added to the third and fifth, 
tis a perfect accord, as containing all the good concords in 
the extent of the octave; if the ſound that makes the fifth 
is doubled inſtead of the octave, 'tis imperfect, but yet to- 
Jerable ; but the third thould ſeldom or never be doubled. 

2d. If two ſounds of the harmonical triad are doubled, the 
piece is made in five parts, in which caſe, the ſound that 
makes the fifth 1s doubled, rather than that which makes the 
octave, after having doubled the baſs with the octave; which 
indecd ought not to be doubled but in caſe of need. 

34. If all the ſounds are doubled, *tis for a compoſition of 
fix parts, and therein the ſound that makes the third may as 
regularly be doubled as the fifth. | 

Laſtly, Tf the piece be for ſeven or eight parts, then after 
having doubled all the ſounds of the harmonical triad, one or 
two octaves higher are doubled, or any of the ſounds that ſhall 
be molt proper, | 
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FE Stands for Tutti, all, or altogether. See TuT TI. Tt 
+9 is alſo uſed to mark the tenor, and has the words pri- 
ano, ſecond, or the figures 19, 29, to ſignify the firſt or ſe- 
cond tenor, „ 

Ihe letter T, or ty is often uſed likewiſe to ſignify a ſhake 
to be made on any ſound, and is placed over the note ſo to be 

t fr 

ſhook on, & or ®, and here *tis an abbreviation of the 
word Trills, — : | 


TABLATURA, the old way of ſetting down muſical 
compoſitions with letters inſtead of notes ; nay, ſome even call 
the preſent way of writing muſic in notes Tablature, though 
with no great propricty. See TABLATURE. 

TABLATURE, in general ſignifies when to expreſs 
the ſounds or notes of a compoſition, we uſe the letters of the 
alphabet, or any other character, though not uſual in the 
modern muſic. See SCORE. | 

But in a ſtricter ſenſe, Tablature is the manner of writing 
a piece of muſic for the Theorbo, Lute, Guittar, Viol, or 
the like, which is done by writing on parallel lines (each of 
which repreſents a ſtring of the inſtrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet, whereof A marks that the ftring is to be {truck open, 
2. e. Without putting the finger of the left hand on the neck. 
B ſhews that one of the fingers is to be put on the firſt ſtop, 
Con the ſecond, D on the third, and ſo on through the 
octave, | | | 

The Tablature of the Lute is wrote in letters of the alpha- 
bet, and that of the Harpſichord in common notes with figures 
over their heads, though the Germans, Saxoms, Swedes, Sc. 
who ſeldom or never uſe our notes, and who have rendered 
themſelves famous for their accurate practice and knowledge 
of this ſort of writing, uſe it not only for the Lute, Baſs-viol, 
c. but alſo for the Organ and Harpſichord, placing plain let- 
ters without lines. See LUTE and HARPSICHORD. 

TABOR, Tabour or Taborin, a ſmall kind of drum. See 
"IYMPANUM and DRUM. 

TACET, ſignifies let it be ſilent, from Tacere, This 
word is often met with in Italian pieces inſtead of a reſt or 
pauſe, eſpecially when ſome part of a ſong is too long to be 
marked with pauſes, though a filence of that part be required; 

It 
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it uſually ſignifies that a whole part is to lie ſtill. Thus Chrifte 
Tacet, de; 50 uit Tacet, intimatcs that while one or more parts 


arc performing the Chri/te, or the verſe depoſuit, &c. the part 


in which 'tis put ſhould be ſilent. 

TAC EAT, is a term purely Latin, though the French have 
engroſſed it to ſignify a reſt or ſilence in _ ral, and indeed 
it ſigniſics = _ as the Italian Tacet, See Ta CET. 

TACT, is a German word which Wer meaſure. See 
MEASURE, Ma TrUTA and ME TRoON, 

TACTUS or #nſura. See MEASURE. 

FAGLIATO cat, cleſ, this term the [talans make 
uſe of to name the ſigns vi the meaſure, which the French 
call Barre ; 'tis when the character of the time is thus mark- 


ed + 5 with a perpendicular line drawn down it's middle: 


this is the 'mark of common time pretty quick, which contains 
a breve, or it's quantity in leſs notes, in each bar, therefore 
called alla breve. See CoM Mod and TIME. 

TARDO, ſignifies „to, and is much the ſame movement 
as largꝛ. Sce LARGO 

TASTATUR A, the whole range of keys of Organs, 
Harpſichords, Sc. See On Ax, Ha RPSICEHORD and 
KA v. 

And hence thoſe pieces which a muſician plays by way of 
pielude or introduction came to be called Toftature, being for 
no other purpoſe than to try if the inſtrument be in tune. See 
FaxTAsIA, PRELUDE and RICERCATA. | 

FAST O, the touch or part of any inſtrument whereon, 
or by means of which it's notes are made to ſound, be it on the 
neck, as Lutes, Violins, Cc. which are called fixed and im- 
moveable; or the front of Organs, Spinets or Harpfichords, 
where the keys are diſpoſed to raiſe the jacks, called movea- 
ble touches; and is properly no more than the finger-board of 
of each. 

The Italians often put the words 74% cls in their thorough 
bailes, to ſignify that the inſtruments that can accompany 
their accords, as the Lute, Organ, &c. are only to ſtrike a 
ſingle ſound, from that place, til! they find cy phers or the 
words accords or accompanimento placed in their part, which 
intimate that there the accords are to be begun, 


IAT TO, the ſame with Tachus. See Ba T TU TA or. 


Masur. 


TATTOO, :. e. Tapto, a beat of Drum at night to 


a: vertliſe the folders to retreat or repair to their quarters in a 


garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. See DRUM. 
To TEMPER, See TEMPERAMENT, 


* EMPERAMENT 


A 


r 
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TEMPERAMENT, or Tempering, in muſic, the ac- 
comodating or mending the imperfect concords by transfer- 
ring to them part of the beauty of the perfect, in order to re- 
medy the defects of all muſical inſtruments whoſe ſounds are 
fixed. f | 
The degrees of the octave, which by Euclid are called it's 
elements, as being the ſmalleſt intervals that, among us, it is 
reſolved into, are two greater ſemi- tones, and three greater 
tones and two leſs, See Music, Oc r AE, and Tone. 
Nov the different ſituations of theſe elements, with reſpect 
to each other, occaſions that intervals or concords of the ſame 
names, as thirds or fourths do not conſiſt of the ſame degrees 
or elements, though there be always the ſame number of 
them; but ſome fourths or fifths for inſtance are perfect and 
others not. | | | 
To mend theſe imperfect concords muſicians have bethought 
themſelves to temper, that is, to give them part of the agree- 
ableneſs of the perfect ones; in order to this they take a me- 
dium between the two, and this they call a Temperament, 
which neceſſarily produces a new diviſion of the octave, or, 


- which is the ſame thing, new elements. 


ror inſtance, whereas naturally it's elements are the greater 
ſemi-tone and the greater and leſs tones ; they take a middle 
tone formed of the greater and leſs; and the only elements 
now are the greater ſemi-tone and this mean tone; which 
renders the five intervals that are tones equal, and thoſe that 
are ſemi-tones leſs unequal to theſe. 

One might divide alſo each of theſe five tones of the octave 
into ſemi-tones, which joined to the two it naturally has 


make twelve, in which caſe the whole octave would be divi- 


ded into twelve equal parts, which would be mean ſemi-tones. 

TEMPERAMENTo, ſays Mr Braſſard, is what the [tal:- 
ans otherwiſe call Participatione, we generally call it bearing: they 
therefore call the modern ſyſtem, Sy/tema Temperato, or Par- 
71cipato, becauſe *tis founded on temperature; that is, on the 
diminution of ſome intervals, and the enlarging of others; 
which makes it participate of the diatonic and chromatic ſyſtems. 

The better to underſtand what is meant hereby, *tis to be 
obſerved, 3/7. that among the ancients, there were three ſects, 
who had very different opinions concerning the preciſe compaſs 
or extent of each interval. 


The rſt of theſe were the Pythagoreans diſciples of Pytha- 


Joras, who would have it that reaſon alone was the proper 


judge of founds and their proportions, and conſequently, that 
the forms of intervals were all rational, i. e. they admitted 
none but ſuch as they could demonſtrate either arithmeti- 

cally 
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cally by numbers, or geometrically by lines; and that there- 
fore the fifth muſt always have the porport ion of 2: 3 the 
fourth that of 3: 4, the tone minor 9: 10, the tone-major 
that of 8:9 exactly; and beſides thele, they fixed the pro- 
portion of many other intervals, which have afforded diſputes 
for as many mathematicians. 

But the ear (the judgment whereof is very nice) does not 
agree to what they io fixed. Ari/toxenus, Ariſtotle's follower, 
a little time after that, thinking that as ſound was the chief 
object of the ear, the ear therefore was the propereſt judge, 
and gave himſelf no trouble about what the Pythagoreans ſaid 
of reaſon; obſerving that if the fifth was too great or ſtrong, 
or the fourth too ſmall or weak, they did not greet the ear 
with pleaiure; he therefore thought it neceſſary to diminiſh 
the one, to help out the other. And again, thinking that as the 
ear could find no ſenſible difference between tones major and 
minor, it was needleſ; to divide them in that manner, and 
thereupon fixed them on an equality. This was the rife of 
what the Italians call the Sy/tema Ugale, which is the ſtate in 
which our Organs and Harpfichords ftand at preſent, and 
opinion of the ſecond ſect which even now has many ad- 
herents. 

At length Ptolemy and Dydimus, ſeeing that the Pythagore- 
ans and Ari i/toxenians gave into extremities in their opinions, 
equally abſurd, taught, that ſenſe and reaſon were to be con- 
ſidered not as ſubject to each other, but as inſeparable compa- 
nions that muſt agree to judge of ſounds. This conſideration 
ſet them to work (though ſomething differently) to fix the 
ancient diatonic ſyſtem in ſuch a manner, as that reaſon and 
the ear might be ſatisfied, or, at leaſt contented at the ſame 
time; they by each others affiſtance made a new ſyſtem, by the 
Italians called Syſtema reformato, the curious may ſee the pro- 
portions thereof in Zarlin, Kercher, c. but more clearly in 
the 93d page of Bontempi's Hiſtoria Muſica. In which 
alla may be ſeen the proportions of the Pythagorean and Ari. 
toxentan ſyſtems. 

It muſt be obſerved, Fir/?, that in all theſe ſyſtems the 
fourth was compoſed diatonically of three intervals, one ſemi- 
tone, one tone major, and one minor. See FOURTH. 

Second, That Ptolemy and Dydimus, among all their refor- 
mations, thinking that the tone minor could not be divided 
into two ſemi-tones, put but one chromatic ſound in the 
fourth, which divided the tone-major into two ſemi-tones, 
one major the other minor, therefore there was a ſort of void 
in cach tetrachord, 

It 
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It being ſince found neceſſary to divide the minor tone into 
two ſemi-tones, to which end *twas thought fit to enlarge the 
fourth, and diminiſh the fifth, but no one had hitherto intro- 
duced ſuch an alteration into the ſyſtem, either from regard 
they had for antiquity, or for ſome other cauſe. And this per- 
haps was the reaſon that the Romans, who were bred up to 
rapine and wars, and *till they conquered Greece, were an un- 
poliſhed illiterate people, neglected this beautiful fcience ; but 
this neglect may indeed rather be imputed to ignorance than any 
thing elſe, for they had no ſooner ſubdued Greece by arms, 
being exceeded by it in learning, but they began out of envy 
to ſtudy arts and ſciences, moſt of which they brought to 
great perfection; but of this they have left us only a few 
treatiſes, and thoſe ſeem rather abridgments or tranſlations of 
what the ancient Greeks wrote, than any new productions of 
their own. 

At length a very learned man (whoſe name, ſays Bontempi, 
is not mentioned in hiſtory) perceiving that the.ear was not 
diſpleaſed if the fifth was a little diminiſhed, that is, if it 
was not quite of ſo great an extent, found out an admirable 
Temperament, which rendered the ſecond tone of the fourth 
equal to the firſt, by giving the fourth a little greater extent 
than it naturally had from it's mathematical form of 3: 43 
which tone conſequently admitted one chromatic chord which 
divided it into two ſemi- tones. This fourth ſyſtem is called 
by the Italians Sy/kema Temperato. | 

By the help of this addition, z. e. of one chromatic chord, 
the octave is diviſible into twelve ſemi-tones, without any 
void in or between the two fourths whereof *tis compoſed ; 
and at the ſame time by means hereof two of the genera, viz. 
Chromatic and Diatonic are brought into one ſyſtem, for which 
reaſon *tis againcalled tema Participato, or in Participatione. 
It would afford matter enough for diſpute to prove whether 
this Temperament have the beauties and conveniencies *tis ge- 
nerally thought to poſſeſs ; for firſt by this the ancient Dia- 
tonic genus inſtead of being improved 1s utterly ſpoiled, having 
it's intervals 1mproperly diminiſhed and enlarged, and it's 
mathematical forms robbed of their juſtneſs, which of con- 
ſequence mult have likewiſe taken from the Chromatic many 
of it's excellencies, by reaſon it's ſemi-tones have not their 
Juſt ratios, for in this muſic may be compared to architecture; 
if ſuch a pillar, column, cc, require a certain proportion to 
make it beautiful, and even agreeable. to the eye, the more 
is added or diminiſhed in that pillar takes off from it's ſy- 
metry and renders it diſagreeable, yet not ſo much ſo as to 


Thock the fight ; ſo in muſic when the fifth or the fourth have 


their 
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their juſt proportions, they greet the ear with more pleaſure, 
than when according to this temperament, the one is either di- 
miniſhed or the other enlarged ; yet by this alteration they 
do not become fo diſproportioned as not to have a pleaſing 
affect, tho' that be not ſo ſtrong as it might otherwiſe have 
been. 

Mr Broſſurd is of another opinion, for, ſays he, it is ſtrange 
that the Græcians, who in all other points of this art ran 
ſuch great lengths, did not introduce ſo ingenious, and at the 
ſame time ſo natural an invention, into their ſyſtem; and 


this, ſays he, agrees with what Horace ſays in theſe words. 


Nec minimum meruë re decus Vęſtigia Græca, 


Auſi deſerere, &c. 


As to the quantity which is to be added to, or deducted 
from the fifth, fourth, and other intervals, we ſhall not here pre- 
tend to determine: Le Sieur Loulte of Paris, having writ 
an expreſs treatiſe on this ſubject, printed at Am/terday, where- 
in the curious may hnd many learned demonſtrations on what 
we have called Temperament, and how to find mechanically what 
is commonly called par tition ; and alſo his monochord, which 
he calls ſenometer See alſo Mr Saverur*s Syſtem, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences of 1701. 

TEMPERATO. Sce SysTEM and TEMPERA- 
MENT. 

TEMPT, as a guatro tempi. See TEMPO or TIME. 

TEMPO. See Time, being no more than the /talian 
word for it. | | 

TEMPO di gavotta, di minuetto, — in the time or manner 
of a gavotte or minuet. See GavoTTA and MIN UE, 

TEMPOREGTIATO ſometimes fignifies, that the 
Muſicians who accompanies the voice, or the perſon 
who beats the meaſure, ſhould prolong ſome particular part 
thereof, to give the actor or ſinger room to expreſs the paſ- 
fion he is to repreſent, or for him to introduce ſome Traces 
by way of ornament to the piece that is given him, or to per- 
form ſuch as are marked in his book, c. 

TENDERMENT, tenderly, gently ; as much as to 
ſay, hing or play after a ſoft, ſweet, gentle, moving and affett- 
ing manner. See AF F ET U0S0. 

TEN OR E, the firſt mean or middle part; or that 
which is the ordinary pitch of the voice, when neither raiſed 
to a. treble, or lowered to a baſs. See Pa RT and Music. 
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The Tenor is commonly marked in thorough baſs with 


the letter T. 


This is a part which almoſt all grown perſons can 
ſing ; but as ſome have a greater compaſs than others, either 
upwards or downwards ; others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally high or low. Hence 
Muſicians make a variety of Tenors, as a low, a high, a 
mean, a natural Tenor: to which may be added, a Violin 
Tenor, c. for inſtruments. 

The Italians uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Tenor ; Tenere 
primo, 1%, or po, which is our upper Tenor; and Tenore 
ſecondo, 20, 119 ; confounding all the reſt under the word 


Baritono. See BARITONo. 


TENORE Concertante, is the Teuor of the little chorus, 
in which are all the recitos of the grand chorus; if theſe are 
divided among many voices or inſtruments, to diſtinguiſh, 
they ſay Tenore primo or ſecondo, &c. as, 

TENORE primo, ſeconda, &c. concertante; the Italians make 
uſe of this phraſe, when the parts are different in the grand 
chorus, which often happens in a compoſition of feveral parts. 

TENORE ripieno, is the Tenor of the grand chorus. 

TENORE primo, ſeconds choro,—the Tenor of the firſt and 
ſecond chorus; thus the Iralians fay of a Tenor, when they make 
a part of each chorus in compoſitions of three or more 
parts. | | 
TENORE Fila, or Violina, — a Tenor Viol, or Violin. 
TENOR we often uſe for the perſon who ſings that part 


in a concert, and for an inſtrument proper to play it. 


T ENORIS TA, the perſon who ings or plays the 
tenor part in a concert, 

TERCET, a third, See THIRPD. 

TERNARIO TEMP O, triple time. See TIME 
and TRIPLE. | | 

TERNARY MEASURE. See MEASURE. 

TERTIA. See TRITE. 

TERTIA, Conjuntarum. : 

TERTIA, Diviſarum. 0 See SYSTEM and TRIT E. 

TERTIA, Excellentium. 

TE RZA, ſignifies third, or the number three; it alſo 
denotes a ſong, air, or tune, compoſed in three parts. 


Seſqui TE RZ A. See SESQU1, EPITRITo, and Pro- 
POR TION. 


TERZETTO, alittle air or tune in three parts, See 
TRIO. 


TER Z O, for three, or in three parts, as il Terzo, or 
un Terzo a trio, or compoſition for three voices or inftru- 


n ments ; 
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ments; or ſometimes a third part, as un Terzo di battuta, — 4 
third part of the bar. See TRIO. 


TESTO, the text or ſalject; this word is applied by the 
Ttalians to the words of a ſong, on or to which ſome air or 
tune, either melody or harmony is to be compoſed, It is a 
matter of great concern to underſtand well how to appro- 
priate or adapt the muſic to the words of a ſong, to expreſs 
the ſenſe ; and make a juſt application of the long and ſhort 
ſyllables to the notes and times with which they are to be 
connected, | | 

But this branch of the ſcience, which depends greatly on 
the knowledge of poetry, has lain a long time almoſt unre- 
garded, and even at preſent very little care is taken in this 
point in the modern muſick ; which is ſomewhat wonderful, 
ſince *twas to this that the ancients attributed the extraordinary 
effects of their muſic ; for by them this branch was moſt ac- 
curately obſerved, and by this they regulated and governed 
their meaſure, ſo that they might produce the deſired effects. 

TEST UDO, was particularly uſed among the poets, 
&c. for the ancient Lyre; by reaſon *twas originally made 
by it's inventor Mercury, of the back or hollow ſhell of a 
Teſtudo aquatica, or Sea Tortoiſe, which he accidentally found 
on the bank of the River Nile. See LYRE. 


Dr Molyneux has an expreſs diſcourſe in the Ph:liſephical 


Tranſactious, to ſhew that the tortoiſe-ſhell was the baſis of 
the ancient Lyre, and that the whole inſtrument from thence 
had the name Teſtudo; which account lets ſome light into an 
obſcure paſſage in Horace, Od. 3. lib. 4. | 


O Teftudinis Aureæ, 

Dulcem que Strepitum, Pieri, temperas. 
O mutis quoque piſcibus, 

Donatura Cygni, ſi libeat, ſonum, 


TETARTOS, or TeTaRTUs, See PROros. 

TETRACHORD, in the ancient muſic, a concord 
conſiſting of three degrees or intervals, and four terms or 
ſounds ; called by the ancients alſo (more properly) diateſſaron, 
and by us a fourth, See FouRTH. 

In the ancient ſyſtem, the fourth, as has been ſaid, was 
diatonically compoſed of four terms and three intervals; the 
loweſt whereof was a ſemi-tone, the higheſt a tone minor, and 
the middle one a tone major, or è contra; for the extreams 
being fixed, the middle ſounds alone were changeable, 

This order of the three intervals was found ſo eſſential and 
necctlary to form the Tetrachord, that they introduced another 


ſound 
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found, which divided it's tone major into two ſemi- tones, 
and which is our B flat. See TRITE SYNEMMENON and 
B mol. | 

The ancient ſyſtem contained four principal Tetrachords, 
which with the Trite Synemmenen made five, which they called 
Hypaton, Meſon, Synemmenon, Diexeugmenen, and Hyper- 
bolæon; their names are rendered in Latin by Albinus thus: 
Hypatas, ſays he, are Principales, Meſas medias, Synemmenas 
conjunctas, Diexeugmenas digunttas, FHyperbaleas excellentes. 

See HYPATON and SYSTEM, 
B It may here be obſerved, that ſince the diviſion of the tone 
major by Trite Synemmenon into two ſemi-tones, and the 
| odtaveinto twelve intervals, in thirteen ſounds; the word Tetra- 
| chord is no more uſed than with regard to the ancient ſcale. 
= This interval had the name of Tetrachord given it with re- 
| | fpctto the Lyre and it's chords. See LyRE, Cox p, and 
DAT ESSARON. 
; Ancient authors make frequent mention of Hnaphe or con- 
e junction, and diezeuxis or disjunction, of the Tetrachord. To 
1 conceive their meaning it mult be obſerved, that two fourths 
dare faid to be conjoined when the ſame chord is the higheſt of 
the loweſt, and loweſt of the higheſt fourth; as is the caſe of 
1 the two fourths that compoſed the ancient heptachord ar ſe- 
venth. SeeLyRE, 

But when the two fourths had no common chord, but on 
the contrary had each their different ones to begin and end 
with; ſo that between theſe two there was an interval of a 
tone major, the Tetrachord was ſaid to be disjoined, which is 
the caſe in the two fourths, whereof the octachord or octave is 
compoſed, See OcTAvE. Bacchus ſenior is very expreſs 
upon this ſubject. See SYNAPHE and DIEZEUXIS. 

The word is formed of the Greef Telpa, four times, and yoody 
chord or ſtring, See CHORD, Again, ſee TRITE, Sx- 
STEM, FOURTH, Go. 

W hat has been ſaid thus far of the word Tetrachord, is to 
be underſtood of it -as being an interval in muſic ; but the 
word in a litteral fenſe, ſignifying any thing that has four 
ſtrings, may be with great propriety applied to the Lyre in 
it's primitive ſtate, i. e. when it had but four chords; the diſ- 
poſition whereof, on the ratios they bore to one another, have 
given room for many diſputes among the learned in the ſcience; 
ſome there are who are ſatisfied with that given under the ar- 
ticle LyRE, which others look upon as merely fabulous and 


and hiſtorical ; which latter, think the Tetrachord in this ſenſe, 
ther had theſe proportions following: that the firſt was to be the 
und WE fcond, a fourth as 4: 3; the ſecond to the third, a tone 
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major, as 9:8; the third to the fourth, a fourth; ſo that 
from the firſt to the laſt was an octave, and from the firſt to 
the third, a fifth, as 3: 2; from thence to the laſt, a fourth, 
here is chat re harmonically divided ; in the ae caſe, 
where from the firſt to the ſecond was a fourth, and from 
thence to the laſt a fifth; it was ſaid to be arithmetically di- 
vided. Sce HARMONICAL DIVISION. 

TETRACHORD ON. See TETRACHOR PD. 

TETRACHORDON Diviſarum, Excellentium, Mediarum, 
Principalium & Conjunitarum, See SYSTEM, TRITE Sv. 
NE AI MEN ON, and GENUS. 

TETRA DITIAP AS ON, f. e. fourfold Diapaſin, 2 
muſical chord, otherwiſe called a quadruple eighth, or a nine 
and twentieth. 


TETRATONON, the ſuperfluous fifth may be thus 


called, as containing four tones, Sce QUINTA, Dia- 
PENTE, or FIFTH. 

8 8 See TES TO and Us us. 

THEO RBO, or TEHIORBE a, a muſical inſtrument 
made in form of a Lute, except that it has two necks or juga; 
the ſecond or longeſt whereof ſuſtains the four laſt rows of 
chords, which give the deepeſt and graveſt ſounds. See 
Lu rk. 

The Weorbo is an inſtrument which for this laſt ſeventy or 


eighty years has ſucceeded the Lute in playing thorough baſles, 


It is ſaid to have been invented in France by the Sieur Hotte- 
man, and thence introduced into ahh. 

The only difference between the Theorbo and Lute is, that 
the former has eight baſs or thick ſtrings, twice as long as 
thoſe of the Lute, which exceſs of length, renders their 
ſound exceeding ſoft, and keeps it up ſo long at a time, that 
tis no wonder many prefer it to the Harpſichord itſelf ; at leaſt 
it has this advantage over it, that 'tis eaſily removed from 
Place to place. 

All it's ſtrings are uſually fingle, tho' there are ſome who 
double the baſs ſtrings with a little octave, and the ſmall 
ſtrings with an uniſon ; in which caſe it bearing more re- 
ſemblance to the Lute than the common Theorbo ; the Ttahans 
call it Archileuto or Archlute. 

The word is formed of the French Theorbe, of the T:aliar 
Tiorba, which ſignifies the ſame thing ; and is, as ſome will 
have it, the name of it's inventor. 

THEORY, Theeria, a ſimple ſpeculation of the object 


of any art or ſcience, which is the conſidering or examining 
the 
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the eſſence, nature, and properties thereof, Without ariving 
at it by a practice of the art itſelf. 
THE ORI CO, a perſon who only applies himſelf to the 

theory of any art; Muſico Theorico, ſay the Italians, is a 
Muſician, who not only ſtudies the ſcience in private, but al- 
ſo writes new treatiſes on muſic, or comments upon thoſe of 
the ancients to endeavour at an explanation of their dark 
paſſages 3 tho? at tne ſame time perhaps he may be an excellent 
practicioner. See PRATT1CO. 

THESIS, a Gree# term, ſignifying the fall of the hand 
in beating the meaſure 3 the Latins call it Depreſſio. See 
ARsIs and PER. | | 

Per T HESIN. See PER and Fuca. 

 THIOR BA. See THEORBo. | 

THIRD, an imperfect concord reſulting from a mixture 
of two ſounds, containing two degrees or intervals, and three 
terms or ſounds. See ConcoRD and INTERVAL. 

The Third the Italians call Terza, the French Tierce, and 
the Latins Tertia; it has no general name in Greet, It is 
the firſt of the imperfect concords, i. e. of ſuch as admit of 
majority and minority, without ceaſing to be concord: and 
hence *tis diſtinguiſhed into two kind. 

The firſt which the Tfalians call ditono (from the Greek 
ditonon) or Terza maggiore, and we the greater Third, is com- 
poſed diatonically of three terms or ſounds, containing two 
degrees or intervals, one whereof in the ancient ſyſtem was 
the greater tone, and the other leſs ; but in the modern ſyſtem 
or ſy/tema Temperato, they are both equal as c, d, e; i. e. on 
inſtruments of fixed ſounds, for on others they are diftin- 
guiſhed. See TONE and SE MI-TONE. 

Chromatically it is compoſed of four ſemi-tones, two 
whereof greater and two leſs ; it takes it's form from the ratio 
ſeſqui quarta, 4: 5. ER 

The ſecond Third, which the Italians like, the Greeks call 
Trihemitino, or Semiditone, or Terza minore, and we the leſſer 
Third, is compoſed like the former of three terms or ſounds, 
and two degrees or intervals; but thoſe degrees diatonically 
make but a tone and ſemi-tone major, and chromatically three 
ſemi-tones, two greater and one leſs, as d, e, f, or d, f; 
it takes it's form from the ratio ſeſqui quinta, 5 : 6. 

Both thoſe Thirds are of admirable uſe in melody, and 
make as it were the life and foundation of harmony. See 
MteLoepy and Harmony. | | 

It is here to be remarked, that the Third minor may be 
either harmonical or natural; as when the tone is it's loweſt 
interval, and the ſemi- tone it's higheſt, as d, e,f, ora, b, c 

of 
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or arithmetical and flat, when on the contrary, the ſemi- tone 
is below and the tone above, as e, /½ g, or b, c, d. 

They are uſed agreeably, both aſcending or deſcending; 
and that either di grado, or ſounding all their degrees, as c, d, 
e, or diſalto, skipping the middle ones, as c, e. 

But it is to be obſerved, that the greater Third has ſome- 
thing in it gay and ſprightly in riſing, and ſomewhat heavy 
and melancholly in falling; the leſſer Third on the contrary 
has ſomething ſoft and tender in riſing, and ſomething brisk 
in falling. For the uſe of the greater and leſs Thirds in the 
ſeries of the ſcale, ſee SCALE. 

There are two kinds of Thirds, that are diſſonant and 
vicious, the firſt only compoſed of two greater ſemi- tones, 
and conſequently of a ſemi- tone leſs than the leſs Third; this 
is called the defective Third, from g to b flat. | 

The ſecond on the contrary, has a ſemi-tone more than 
the greater third, and is therefore called the redundant or 
ſuperfluous Third, from F to a &. | 

The defective Third is very frequent in Italian ſongs, eſpe- 
cially thoſe compoſed for inſtruments ; but 'tis not to be uſed 
without neceſſity and a deal of diſcretion, The redundant 
Third is abſolutely forbidden. 

In the ancient ſyſtem. ſays Mr Braſſard, all theſe ſpecies of 
Thirds had but one double, which was the tenth, but in the 
modern they have friplicate, quadriplicate, &c, See Ix- 

TERVAL. | 

A Third minor is marked thus in thorough baſſes, 3 Þ, or 
Þ 3, and ſometimes only thus B; the Third major 34, or 
& 3, or alſo 4. | 

When a note in the baſs or other part is ſigned 4, it is to 
have a 4 Third, or where the Third is naturally flat if this be 
placed with it, it ſhews that the Third is to be diminiſhed; and 
if when the Third is naturally major, this be placed there 4, tis 
to be ſuperfluous or redundant ; both of theſe are very ſeldom 
done, | | 

The Third, as well major as minor, have very fine effects 
in harmony, and may be called the foundation thereof; whence 
*tis permitted, to make as many Thirds after one another, as 
one pleaſes, either to the baſs, or ſome higher part. 

Our antients, ſays Mr Breſſard, i. e. thoſe ſince Guido, 
among their other rigid precautions, tyed themſelves to two 
rules with reſpect to the uſe of Thirds; the firſt was, that 
they were to be made in conjoint degrees ; the ſecond, that 
both major and minor were to be ſhook on ; to the end, that 
there might be a variety, and that the one might ſtrengthen 
and make the other apparent. But the moderns, ſays he, 
| | | "2 ave 
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THI 279 
have cleared themſelves of theſe niceties, and at preſent, make 
as many Thirds as they pleaſe in disjoint or conjoint degrees, 
and that without ſhaking, and uſe three, four, or more fol- 
lowing Thirds major without any ſcruple, becauſe ſo many 
Thirds cannot but have many natural and accidental notes, 
which difference alone, is ſufficient to form infinite varieties 
in the agreements of the harmony. | 

*Tis one of the moſt indiſpenſable rules of a trio or 


compoſition for three parts, that the Third either major or mi- 


nor be heard in ſome part of every meaſure, whether to the baſs, 
or between the two upper parts: but the ſixth being a Third 
reverſed, may ſometimes ſupply it's place, if any following 
part of the ſong or any particular expreſſion require it. 

And hence *tis, that the Third may prepare, accompany, 
or reſolve, moſt of the diſcords ; but more properly the ſe- 
cond, falſe fourth, or tritone, falſe fifth, ſeventh, &c. See 
each in it's proper place. 

And laſtly, by this means we may paſs from any concord 
toa Third, and from the Third to any concord, at pleaſure. 

But it may here be obſerved, 1/7. that when the baſs or 
lower part riſes from a fourth, or falls from a fifth to an oc- 
tave, the preceeding Third is to be major rather than minor; 
zd. when we would paſs from the Third to the fifth by a con- 
trary motion, the third minor is more proper to be uſed than 
the major; for by this means we avoid the falſe relation of 
the tritone; 34h), that the dominant of every mode naturally 
requires a Third major, for if the Third minor be uſed, it 
intimates that the mode is to be changed quickly after it, 

It muſt here again be obſerved, 1/7, that the Third in gene- 
ral has not ſo good an effect in the low parts, or thoſe that 
lye near the baſs, as in thoſe remote from it, at the diſtance 
of an octave, i. e. that the ſimple Third is good, but much 
better when double or tripled, &c. 2dly, that the ſimple 
Third minor has ſomething in it ſo ſad and mournful, eſpe- 
elaity in low or grave ſounds, that *tis by ſome thought a 
diſſonant interval, and accordingly uſed in lamenting doleful 
expreſſions. And as when it is doubled, tripled, &c. it has 
a little more life, *tis uſed in tender and affecting ſtrains; 
3dly, the ſimple Third major is really ſtrong and ſonorous, 
and therefore has a much better effect in lively brisk airs than 
the third minor, eſpecially if doubled, Sc. and beſt of all 
when uſed in ſome of the high parts of the compoſition. 

As to the defective Third, *tis ſometimes uſed inſtead of the 

Ird minor, and in harmony is to be uſed with more diſ- 
cretion than in melody; but the redundant or ſuperfluous 
Third, as has Þcen ſaid, ought ſeldom or never to be heard. 


1H Q- 
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THOROUGH BASS, is that which goes quite 
through the Compoſition, that is, continues to play or ſing 
both during the airs, reritntives and to ſuſtain the chorus. 
See BAss. 

THRENO DIA, a mournful funeral ſong. See Sox G. 

TIERCE. See Trim. 

TIME is an affection of ſound, whereby we denominate 

it long or ſhort, with rezard to its continuity in the ſame de- 
gree of tune, See TUNE and SouND. 
Tims and Tune are the greateſt properties of ſound, on 
whoſe differences or proportions muſic depends : Each has its 
ſeveral charms, where the time or duration of the notes is 
equal, the differences of tune are alone capable of entertain- 
ing us with e ndleſs pleaſures. 

And of the power of time alone, i. e. the pledfures ari- 
ſing from the various meaſures of long, ſhort, ſwift, and 


flow, we have an inſtance in the Drum, which has no dif- 


ference of notes as to tune, See TYMPANUM. 

TIME is conſider'd either with reſpect to the abſolute du- 
ration of the notes, that 1s, the duration conſidered in every 
note by itſelf, and meaſured by ſome external motion foreign 
to muſic, in reſpect to which the compoſition is ſaid to de 
quick or flow ; or it is conſider'd with reſpect to the relation, 
quantity or proportion of the notes compared with one another, 
Sce NoTE. 

The ſigns and characters by which the time of notes is re- 
preſented, are ſhewn under the article Character, where their 
names, proportions, &c. are alſo expreſſed. 

A ſemi-breve, for inſtance is marked to be equal to two 
minims, and a minim to two crotchets, a crotchet to two 
quavers, fo on, and ſtill in a duplicate Ratio, i. e. in the Ratio 
of 2: 1. Now, where the notes reſpect each other, thus, 
i. e. where they are in this Ratio, the muſic is ſaid to be 
in duple, that is, in double or common Time. 

When the notes are triple each other, or in the Ratio of 
3: 1, i. e. when the ſemi-breve is equal to three minims, the 
minim to three crotchets, and the crotchets to three quavers, 
Ec. the muſic is in triple Time. 

Now to render this part as ſimple as poſſible, the proportions 
already ſtated among the notes, are fix d and invariable ; and 
to expreſs the proportions of 3: 1, a point (.) is added on 
the right ſide of any note, which is deem'd equivalent to half 
of it, and by this means a pointed ſemi-breve becomes equal 
to three minims, a pointed minim to three crotchets, a pointed 
crotchet to three quavers, and ſo of the reſt, PE 
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From hence ariſe ſeveral ratios conſtituting new kinds of 
triples, as 2: 3, and 3: 4, Fc. but theſe Mr Malcolm ſays 
are of no real ſervice, and are not perceived without a pain- 
ful attention. For the proportions of the Time of notes to 
afford us pleaſure muſt be ſuch as are not difficultly perceiv'd, 
en which account the only ratios fit for muſic, beſides that 
of equality, are the double and triple. How far Mr Malcolm 
may be right I ſhall leave to the diſcerning reader's better de- 
termination, 

Common or doublz Time is of two ſpecies, the firſt is where 
every meaſure is equal to a ſemi-breve, or its value in any 
combination of notes of leſs quantity. | 

The ſecond is where every bar or meaſure is equal to a 
minim, or its value in leſs notes. | 

The movements of this kind of meaſure are various, but 
there are three. common diſtinctions ; the firſt low ſignified 
by the mark C, called ſemi- circle, at the beginning; the ſecond 


brisk ſignified by E, the third very quick, ſignified by 5 


this 2, or this x; but when it has the laſt, there are but two 
crotchets in a bar. See TAGLIATo. | 

But then what that flow, brisk, and quick is, is very un- 
certain, and only to be learned by practice; the neareſt mea- 
ſure we know of it, is to make a quaver the length of a 
pulſe of a good watch; then a crotchet will be equal to two 
pulſes, a minim four, and the whole bar or meaſure eight 
this may be reputed the meaſure of brisk Time, for flow *tis 
as long again, and for the quick only half as long. 

The whole meaſure then of common Time is equal to a 
ſemi-breve or minim. | | 

But theſe are variouſly ſub-divided into notes of leſs quantity, 
See MEASURE. 

Now to keep Time equally, we make uſe of a motion of 
the hand or foot; knowing the Time of the crotchet, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe the meaſure actually divided into four crotchets, for 
the firſt ſpecies of common time; then half the meaſure 
will be two crotchets ; therefore the hand or foot being up, 
if we put it down with the very beginning of the firſt note 
or crotchet, and then raiſe. it with a third, and then down a- 

ain to begin with the next meaſure; this is what we call 
eating of Time. 

By practice we get a habit of making this motion very 
equal, and conſequently of dividing the bar or meaſure into 
equal parts up and down; as alſo of taking all the notes in 
their juſt proportions, ſo as to begin and end them preciſely 
p | Oo | | with 
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with the beating: In the meafure of two crotchets the fir 
is beat down, the ſecond up. Some call each half of the mea. 
ſure in common Time, a Time; and ſo they call this the mode 
or meaſure of two Times, or the duple meaſure, 

According to the antients the Time was a certain character 
placed after the cleft, toſhew how many ſemi-breves the breve 
contains, and hence aroſe thoſe different diſtinctions into Tess 
perfetto, and tempo imperfetto, in the latter whereof the breve 
was equal to, or contained no more than two ſemi-breves, | 
but ih the former *twas equal to three, and each of theſe had N 
its particular character, the former for inſtance had theſe tws 


8 . = © 
characters peculiar to itſelf IJ=C-B— = J. and the 
— I o 


— 


latter theſe . (Ts ==) the characters of th: WE 


firſt ſhew the breve to be equal to three ſe -mi-breves, thoſe of 
the laſt, that it contains but two. | 
When the characters of the latter is a ſimple C, (which is 
called a ſemi-circle) it makes what the [taliaxs call Tempo or- 
dinaris, Or Tempo ala Semi-brevi, becauſe *tis more than the 
other, and that under this character the meaſure contains a 
ſemi-breve ;z but when *tis turned to the left, thus J, the notes 
arc teſicned by half their value, and the Gini. breve inſtead of 
being a whole bar, is but half a one or two Times, the minim 
or its vabie in leſs notes one time of the meaſure. _ 
Inis Szn is ſometimes barred or cut croſs by a perpendiculat 
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line thus + and turncd to left, thus 5 in both which ſhape 


it marks what the Tlalians call Tempo alla Breve; becauſe WE 
anciently theſe characters diminiſhed the notes by one half, We 
and therefore a Lreve was required to the bar; but at preſent 
they intimite that the meaſure be beat or divided into two 
parts low, and into four pretty quick, unleſs contradicted by 
the words Largo, Adagio, Lento, &c. but when to theſe ſigns 
ate added the words, Da capella, or alla Breve, the meaſure 
35 to be beat extreamly quick, 

Some of the moderns divide time into two ſpecies otily, 


the firſt they e Maggiore, with this Sign $; in which 


the hotes are ſung alla Rreve, or diminiſhed of half their 
va lus 


the 


nad their common values, or a ſemi- breye in the bar. 
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value, ſo that to every bar a breye was required inſtead of a 
ſemi-breve. The ſecond Tempo minore, wherein the notes 
'The'e 
are ordinarily called common Time, but if a figure of 3 fol- 
lowed either of theſe, it alters their denomination to Tema 
ternario maggiore, or minore, according to the ſign thus 
marked, for which ſce TRIPLE. 

Again ſome mark the meaſures of two cratchets with a 2, 

2; ſignifying the bar to be equal to two notes, whereqf 
yl make a ſemi-breve, 

The word Time does not only fignify the whole meaſure, but 
alſo thealiquot parts thereof, as two, Times, 3 or 4 Times, becauſe 
the Hand in beating the whole bar makes ſg many different mo- 
tions, Tis in this ſenſe we underſtand the Italian phraſe, 4 
guatri tempi ftaccati e vivace, which intimates that the mea- 
ſure be beat in four parts, well diſtinguiſhed and with life. See 
STACCATo and VIvace. 

It, is here to be obſerved, that among theſe aliquot parts 

of the meaſure, there are fome whereon 'tis more proper to 
perform either a concord, diſcord, cadence, &c. than on 
others, which therefore are called Temps di Buoni, or Cattivi, 
according as it happens; if it be proper to perform a concord, 
cadence, or place a long ſyllable, tis called Tempo Buano, is 
2 diſcord be introduced and paſſed in conjoint degrees, Cat- 
tivo, * theſe we otherwiſe call the accented and unaccented 
parts, Sce ACCENT, BUONO and CATTIvVoO, 
Tempo, or Tempo giuſta, is often met with after Recitatives, 
and intimates that the Time be heat equal, which during that 
recitative was managed otherwiſe, to humour ſome erbe, 
action, c. See RECITAT IVO. | 

For triple Time, ſce TRIPOLA, or rather Triple. 

TIM OROSO, - ſignifies that the ſong is to be play'd or 
{ung in a manner as to expreſs an AWE or dread, cither to ſhew 
eren or to repreſent fear. ; 

IMPANO. SeeTyMPANUM, 

TIORBO See ThHeoRBo, 

TIRATA, is a term uſed hy the Italians to expreſs in 
general any quantity of notes, of * kind, provided of 
Equal value, moying either upwards or downwards i in conjoint 
degrees; they ſay Tirata di Semiminime, when there are many 
crotchets following one another in the manner above mention- 
ed; and again Tirata Legatura, or Syncopato, when there are 
many notes the of fame value following one another, 
among which the laſt of one bar, and the firſt of the next are 


tied by a ſemmi-circle, thus 9 or J. 


O O 2 
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But this term is particularly uſed for a ſucceſſion of man 
notes of the ſame value, moving in conjoint degrees aſcend- 
ing or deſcending, before the firſt whereof is placed a pauſe 
equal to a quaver or ſemi-quaver, and ending with a note of 
greater value, of this there are four kinds. 

Firſt, Tirata mezza, compoſed at leaſt of three or four 
ſemi-quavers, which riſe or fall to ſome note that is a fourth 
or fifth above or below the firſt, as 


= 
Aſcending, Deſcending. 


Second, Tirata defefitva, when this ſucceffion is defective, 
i. e. when its rifes or falls a fourth, fifth, or farther, but never 
reaches the octave. | 

Third, T:rata perfetta, thus called becauſe properly a true ſuc- 
ceſſion, is when between the firſt and laſt note thereof we 
move through all the degrees of the octave, equally the ſame 
falling as riſing. | | 

Fourth, Tirata aufta, or excedens, is when this ſucceſſion 
runs beyond the compaſs of the oGtave, as above deſcribed, 

Some alſo called the Reoulade by this name, but improperly, 
See ROULADE. 

TOCCA'TTA is much the fame as Ricercata, or Phantaſia, 
Taſtatura, &c. yet this is diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds 
of ſymphonies ; irt, as being uſually played on inftruments 
that have keys, as Organs, Spinets, &c. Secondly, that it is 
commonly compoſed to exerciſe both hands, . becauſe fome- 
times the baſs holds out a ſound, while the upper part makes 
diminutions, paſſages, or Tiratas, and afterwards that part 
does the fame while the baſs moves in its turn. 

TOCCATINA, a ſmall reſearch when we have not 
time to perform it in all its parts. See ToccaTA. 

TONDO, the ſame as Rotondo, which ſee. 

TONE, a property of ſound, whereby it comes under 
relation of grave and acute, or the degrees of elevation any 
ſound has from the degree of ſwiftneſs of the vibrations of the 
parts of ſonorous bodies. See SOUND. 

For the cauſe, meaſure, degrees, differences, Ic. of Tones, 
ſce TUNE. | 

The varieties of tones in human voices, ariſe partly from 
the dimenſions of the windpipe, which like the Flute the 
longer and narrower it is, the more acute is the found it 
gives; but principally from the head of the larynx, or * 
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of the throat, called Pomum Adami, the Tone of the voice be- 
ing more or leſs grave, as the rima or cleff therein is more or 
leſs open. | | 

ToNE, is more particularly uſed for a certain degree or 


interval of tune, whereby a found may be either raiſed or 


lowered from one extream of a concord to the other, ſo as 
ſill to produce melody. See INTERVAL and ConcoRD. 

Muſicians, beſide the concords or harmonical intervals, 
admit of three leſs kind of intervals, which are the meaſure 
and component parts of the greater, called degrees. See DE- 
GREE. 

Of theſe degrees two are called Tones, and the third Semi- 
tone; their ratios in numbers are 8: 9, called the greater 


Tone, 9: 1 o, leſs Tone, and 15: 16, a Semi- tone. 


To Es ariſe out of the ſunple concords, and are equal to 
their differences. | | 

Thus the greater Tone, 8: q, is, ſay Ariſtides, Bacchius 
ſenior, &c. the difference between a fourth and a fifth; 
whence, ſays Gaudentius, ſore have defined it the difference 
of the two firſt concords, as to magnitude; the leſs Tone 9 : 
10, the difference of a flat third and fourth, or of a fifth and 
ſharp ſixth; and the Semi- tone 15: 16, is the difference of a 
third greater and fourth. See THIRD, Four Tn, Majo, 


MIN OR and SEMI-TONE. 


Of theſe tones and ſemi-tones every concord is compounded, 
and of conſequence is reſolvable into a certain number there- 
of: Thus the flat or leſs third conſiſts of one greater tone and 
one ſemi-tone ; the greater or ſharp one of one greater Tone, 
and one leſs, | 

The fourth of one greater Tone, one leſs Tone, and a ſemi» 
tone. See FOURTH. | 


The Fifth of two greater Tones, one lefs Tone, and a ſemi- 


tone, See Fly TH, c. 


According to Ariffoxenus, the Tone is divided in a different 


manner in each of the three Genera; in the diatonic *tis di- 
vided into two ſemi-tones, one major, the other minor; and 
this is the ſmalleſt interval in that kind, i. e. diatonic; in the 
chromatic, the leaſt interval is a third part of a Tone; and in 
the enharmonic genus the enharmonic dieſis, agreed to be a 
quarter of a Tone is the leaſt interval that is ſung ; and he adds, 
that two Toxes do not follow one another in the two latter, 


Nor more than three in the former. 


To x again (fays Euclid) is taken in theſe four ſenſes; firſt, 
ſimply for a ſound or noiſe; ſecondly, for an interval; third- 


95. for the pitch of the voice, and Ja/2ly, for raiſing the voice. 


"Tis taken for a ſound, when we uſe it with regard to the 
Lyre, 
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Ly re, and ſay tit it had ſeven ſounds, Hleptalonon; for an 
interval, when we fay that between Meſe and Parameſe, or 
A and B, there is a Tone, which is major ; for the pitch of 
the voice, when we ſay a picce is compoſed in ſuch a Tone or 
mode, which intimates no more than a certain ſpecies of oc- 
tave in a certain degree of acuteneſs; and for the raiſing of 
the voice, when any ſound either grave or acute is ſing; To 
this we may add from .4ri/t:des, that never more than two 
Tones, i. e. taking it for an interval, are contained in a fourth, 
Bini Toni in una tetracordo ponuntur, plures nunqguam. 

For the uſe of Tones and ſemi- tones in the conſtruction of 
the ſcale of muſic, ſee SCALE and SYSTEM, | 

TONO Trcne, See ToN E and Tuo o. 

TONICQ. See SYSTEM, | 

18795 8 See TONE and I'vono, 

TOUCH, is faid of an Organ, which they ſay has a 
good Touch, when the keys cloſe and lie down well, being 
neither too {tiff or too looſe, See ORGAN. 

TRANSITION is, when a greater note is broken in- 
to leſs, to make ſmooth the roughneſs of a leap, by a gra- 
dual paſſage to the note next following; whence *tis com- 
monly called the breaking of a note, being ſometimes very ne- 
ceſſary in muſical compoſitions. See No E and PAss AGE, 


TRANSIT Us is a term, which Martianus Capella 


makes uſe of, to expreſs what is other wiſe called Mutation, 
See MUTATION. 5 
TRANSPONENDO una terza, una quarta, &c. piu 
baſſo, piu alto. Mr Braſſard has made uſe of this Italian 
phraſe in the ſeventh Moltetto of his Prodromus Muficalis, to 
ſignify, that if the thorough baſs be tranſpoſed a third or 
fourth, Cc. lower, that Motetto may, though compoſed for a 
counter-tenor, be ſung or played by a treble or tenor ; and a- 
mong them there are ſeveral others that may be uſed in the 
ſame manner. Tis one of the principal uſes of Tranſpoſition 
to reduce the Baſſo continuo to à certain pitch of tune, that 
may not be inconvenient, as forcing the voice or ſound either 
too high or too low. Sce TRANSPOSITION, | 
TRANSPOSITION, the writing any ſong, air or 
tune in any key or cleff different from that in which it was firſt 
compoſed, | 
Of this there are two kinds; the firſt is with reſpect tg 
the cleff, and the ſecond with regard to the key. 
Tranſpoſition with reſpect to the cleft, conſiſts in the chang: 
ing the places or ſcats of the notes or letters, among the lines 
an 
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and ſpaces; but ſo as that every note be ſet at the ſame letter. 
See CL EFF. 

This is done, either by moving the ſame cleff to another 
line, or by uſing another cleff ; but with ſigns that place the 
tones and ſemi-tones in the * order as before, by reaſon 
the piece is in the ſame key, See KEV. 

The practice is eaſy in either caſe; in the firſt, you take 
the firſt note at the ſame diſtance above or below the cleff- 
note, in its new poſition as before; and all the reſt of the 
notes in the ſame relations or diſtances from one another; fo 
that the notes are all ſet on lines or ſpaces of the ſame ame, 

In the ſecond, or ſetting the muſic in a different key, 'tis 
to be obſerved, the places of the three cleff-notes are inva- 
riable in the ſcale, and are to one another in theſe relations; 
the mean a fifth above the _—_ and the treble a fifth above 
the mean. 

Now to tranſpoſe to a new cleff, for example, from the 
treble to the mean, wherever the new cleff is ſet, we ſuppoſe 
it the individual note in the ſame place of the ſcale, as if the 
piece were that part in the compoſition, to which the new 
cleff is generally appropriated ; ſo that it may direct to the 
ſame note we had before Tranſpoſ tion, Now from the fixed re- 
lations of the three cleffs in the ſcale, it will be eaſy to find 
the ſeat of the firſt tranſpoſed note, and then all the reſt are 
to be ſet at the ſame mutual diſtances er were at before. 
See SCALE, 

Suppoſe, for example, the firſt note of a ſong to be D, a 
ſixth above the baſs-cleff, wherever that cleff is placed, the firſt 
note muſt be a greater ſecond above, becauſe a greater ſecond 
above the mean, is a ſixth above the baſs-eleff, the relation be- 
tween the two being a fifth; ſo the firſt note will be ſtill the 
ſame individual D). 

The uſe of this Tranſpoſiti tion is, that if a Goa being ſet 
with a certain cleff in a certain poſition, the notes go far 
above or below the ſtaff of five lines, they may by the change 
of the ſame cleff in the particular ſyſtem, or by taking a new 
cleff, be brought within the compaſs of the lines, or at leaſt 
more within either extream than before. | ; 

Tranſpoſition from one key to another, is a changing of the 
key, or ſeting all the notes of a ſong at different letters, and 
performing it conſequently in difterent Places upon the inſtru- 
ments. See Key. 

The Deſign hereof is, that a ſong, which being begun in 
one place i is too high, too low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for 


a certain inſtrument, may be begun in another . place, and 
from that carried on through all its juſt degrees, 
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The cleff and its poſition here remain the ſame, and the 
change is of the notes themſelves from one letter to another, 
and its line or ſpace to another 

In the former Tranſpoſition, the notes were expreſſed by 
the ſame letters, but both removed to different lines and 
ſpaces; in this the letters are unmoved, and the notes of the 
ſong transferred to, or expreſſed by other letters, and conſe. 
quently ſet on different lines or ſpaces, which therefore re- 
quires a different ſignature of the cleff, 

Tranſpoſition then is the changing the notes of a ſong to a 
different ſpecies of octave, to that in which it was firſt com- 
poſed, or at leaſt in which *tis actually noted, in ſuch fort 
that the ſemi-tones of the two fourths, which compoſe each 
octave, as mi, fa, and as the French have ſi, ut, may be found 
by means of Þ h flats, or & # ſharps, exactly in the ſame 
range, or in the ſame degree or proportion to one another, as 


before Tranſpoſition, 


Diatonic or natural eftave, Tranſpoſed a tone higher, 


where the ſemi-tones of the fourth in the diatonic are found 
by means of ſharps. 

Or *tis the uſing one of more chromatic chords inftead of 
the natural or diatonic, to conſtitute a mode, that is to ſay, 
to place the final en any degree at pleaſure, or to render the 
fifth above it juſt ; and by that means make it the dominant, 
or to make the third major or minor, &c, See Mops. 

It muſt be obſerved, tis not poſſible to tranſpoſe a diatonic 
ſong, or one wherein there are none but natural chords, either 
higher or lower, without the aid of theſe chromatic ſigns, either 
one g flat, or one ſharp ; and very often one may not be 
ſufficient ; therefore *tis here to be remarked, that if many 
flats or ſharps be found in a ſong, either immediately after a 
cleff, or in different parts of the ſong, on the natural or eſſen- 
tial chords of the mode, it may be concluded, that the ſong is 
m a tranſpoſed mode, and therefore may be reduced to a na- 
tural one, | | I 

Laſtly, Tranſpoſſttion is to uſe theſe chromatic characters in 
ſuch a manner, as that by their help the chords of the two 
octaves, tho* they begin and continue in different letters or 
degrees of the gamut, may form the fame intervals, and con- 
kquently have the ſame names, 15 
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Ut Natural. Ut a Tone lower. Ut a third lower, 
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Re Natural. Re a Tone higher, Re a Tone lower. 


We here only give examples of Ut and Re, becauſe the 
finals of all tranſpoſed modes muſt be one of thoſe two z 
if Ut, the third above it is major; if Re, minor. 

Many things might here again be ſaid of the cauſe, nature, 
effects and uſe of Tranſpaſition; but we ſhall only add from Mr 
Broſſard, that it is a thing that gives a great deal of trouble 
to young ptaRitioners in ſinging. Sometimes by the negligence 
either of authors or copiſts in forgetting to place the chroma- 
tic ſigns; for a flat or a ſharp being omitted after the cleff, 
makes them miſtake in tranſpoſing the air, which they ſup- 
poſed noted in a certain cleff, which the accidental flats or 
ſharps in the courſe of the ſong, ſhew not to be natural. 
This Tranſpoſition neither raiſes or lowers the tone, but 
changes the names only, and reduces a tranſpoſed ſong to a 
natural one. See Mr Alexander Frere's treatiſe thereon. 

TRE, three, as a tre voci, violini, romenti, — for three 
voices, Violins or inſtruments. 

TREBLE, the higheſt or acuteſt part of the four parts 
in ſymphony, or that which is heard cleareſt in a conce:t, 
See MusIC and PART, as allo SY MPHON Y. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, a treble Violin, trelle Hautboy, &c, 
See VIOLIN and HAUTBoy. 

In vocal muſic the Treble is uſually committed to boys and 
girls, i. e. their parts are Trebles. 

The Treble is divided into firſt or higheſt Treble, and ſecond 
or low Treble; half Treble is the ſame with the counter - tenor. 

TREMOLET TO. See TREMOLO. 

TREMOLO, Tremolante or Tremente, 'tis not often 
uſed, except thus abbreviated Trem. or tr. to intimate to the 
inſtrumental performers of a piece, that they make ſeveral 
notes on the ſame degree or pitch of tune, with one draw of 
the bow, to imitate the ſhaking on the Organ. Tho” this 13 
often placed in the vocal parts of a ſong, We have examples 
ol both in Mr Lully's opera of It. | | 
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We alſo find Tremoletto, it's diminutive, placed to ſignify 
what the French call, tho* ſomewhat improperly, a cadence, 
and we a ſhake, | | | 

T RIA, a term purely Latin meaning three, and in an- 
cient muſic it ſignifyed a Trio, or piece compoſed in three 
parts, and to be performed only by three voices or inſtruments, 
See TRIO. | 

TRIAS Harmonica, the harmonical triad; a compound 
of three radical ſounds all heard together, of which one is a 
fifth, and the other a third above the other, which 1s the 
fundamental. See CoNcoR D. | 

The Triad is properly a conſonance formed of a third and 
a fifth, which with the baſs or fundamental ſound make 
three different terms; whence the name Triad. That of 
harmonical is doubtleis given it from the wonderful property 
of the fifth, which divides itſelf into two thirds very natural- 
ly, both excellent and perfectly agreeable ; ſo that this one 
ſound diſpoſed between two others, make two thirds at once, 
one major the other minor, and of conſequence a double har- 
mony. See FIFTH, 

Hence it is, that in Trios particularly this concord is pre- 
fered to that which divides the octave into a fifth and a 
fourth, in regard that if there be concord on one fide, there 
is a diſcord on the other, whereas here the harmony is com- 

pleat on both ſides. But here it muſt be obſerved, that the 
fourth is by ſome accounted a diſcord, but by moſt eſteemed 
a concord ; and *twas upon the diviſion hereof, that a great 
many of the ancient niceties depended. 

Of the three ſounds which compoſe the harmonical Triad, 
the graveſt is called the fundamental or baſis; the acuteſt, that 
is, that which makes the fifth, and terminates the concord 
upwards, is called the excluded or higheſt ſound, ſonus ex- 
cluſus ; and that which divides the fifth ſo agreeably into two 
thirds, the harmonical mean, Medius harmonicus. 

This diviſion of the fifth into two thirds may be per- 
formed two ways, viz. Firſt, harmonically, when the 
greater third is loweſt, and the leſs a-top; in which caſe 
the Triad is ſaid to be perfect and natural. See TERZ A. 

Secondly, Arithmetically, when the leſs third is loweſt, 
and the greater a-top ; in which caſe the Triad is called im- 
perſect or flat: both are good, but the laſt. is not ſo much 
uſed as the firſt, See SysYGIA. 

TRIEMITUONO, or Tibemituono, is a ſemi-di- 
tone or third minor, See THIRD and MIN OR. 
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T RIG ON, or Trigonon, a muſical inſtrument, 


much 


uſed among the ancients, it is a kind of triangular Lyre, in- 


vented by [bycus. See LYRE. 

TRILL. See TRILLO. | | 

TRILLETTA, a little ſhort ſhake or quaver; it 
differs from Trillo only in point of continuance, being its di- 
minutive, See TRIL Lo. 

TILLO, is often found marked with a ſingle T. or 
ſometimes tr. and often alſo by a ſmall f. as well in vocal as 
inſtrumental parts. Tis to intimate, that you beat quick 
upon two notes in conjoint degrees, as e 7, or d e, alternatively 
one after another, beginning with the higheſt, and ending 
with the loweſf ; and makes what the French improperly call 
cadence, and properly Tremb'enent, But *'tis very often 
found in Italian muſic to give notice, that the ſame ſound be 


ſtruck many times over, beginning a little low, and ending 


with all the quickneſs that the gula or finger can form them 
as ſuppoſing the firſt two or three quavers, then as man 
ſemi-quavers, and ending with demi-ſemi-quavers, all in the 
ſame pitch of tune. 

Tis properly the Halian Trillo; the manner wherein we 
have deſcribed it comes far ſhort of what an able maſter could 
ſhew relating thereto, The Italians uſe it more particularly 
after they have held out a note, or made a Roulade or Tirata 
of two or more meaſures to eaſe the voice, which ſo long a 
tenſion had weakened. | 

TRIO, is ſaid of a piece of muſic made to be performed 


by three voices; or more properly a compoſition conſiſting of 


three parts only. See VoICE and Parr. 
Trios are the fineſt kinds of compoſition, and ought to be 
nicely regular. SeeConCERT, Harmony and ComPo- 
SITION, . | 3 
It is to be obſerved, that beſides the general rules of counter- 
point, which forbid that two octaves or two fifths follow one 
another, either to the baſs, or among the other parts, in 
Trios the third muſt be heard in every time of the bar, either 
with the baſs, or between the other two ſuperior parts, i. e. 
that one of the parts make a third with the baſs, and the other 
a fifth or oftave. | | 
Sometimes the ſixth, accompanied with the octave or fourth, 
may be uſed inſtead of the third, becauſe then the upper parts 
make a third among themſelves. | 
Therefore the fifth and octave are very ſeldom to be uſed, 
becauſe there will then be no third to the baſs, or between 
| the par ts, 8 
All 
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All diſcords may be uſed in Trios, the ninth muſt be ac- 


companied with the third and fifth; as alſo very well with 
the ſeventh and redundant fifth, provided an octave fol. 
1 | 

T he ſecond muſt be accompanied by the fourth, and fol- 
Jowed by the third, The fourth by the fifth or ſixth, if it 
be ſyncoped, and followed by the third; if not, by the ſecond, 
and followed by the fifth, juſt or falſe, as the courſe of the 
ſong or harmony require, | 

The tritone muſt be accompanied by the ſixth or ſecond, 
and followed by the fixth, but ſeldom by the octave. The 
falſe fifth muſt be accompanied by the third, or by a ſixth, 
and followed by a third, i 

The ſeventh major or minor if ſyncoped, muſt be accom- 
panied by the third, fifth, or ninth; ſeldom or never by the 


Octave. 


The ſuperfluous fifth muſt be accompanied by the third, 
- 

The ſeventh major may be accompanied by the ſecond or 
fixth, and ſometuncs by a fourth, if the baſs holds on a 
note. 

TRIPLA, is an Italian term which is not very proper, 
not being taken notice of in the dictionary di Cruſca. This 
term 1s uſed in mathematics and muſic to expreſs one of the 
multuple proportions between two numbers; and is when the 
Jarger contains the ſmaller three times preciſely, as 3: 1, 
6: 2, 9: 3. See PROPORT ION. | 

For Tripla maggiore, minore, perfeiia, imperfetta, di minime, 
di fſemi-minime, picciola, crometta, ſemi-crometta, &c. ſee 
TRIPLE, or SESQUI and SUB. 

TRIPLE, is one of the kinds of meaſure or time. See 
TIME and Ms ASU RE. 

TRIPLE Time, conſiſts of many different ſpecies, whereof 
there are in general four, each of which has its varieties. 

The common name of Triple Time is taken hence, that the 
v hole or half of the bar is diviſible into three parts, and beat 
accordingly, the firſt time down, the ſecond with the return 


of the hand, and at laſt with the hand quite up, and it is this 


motion that makes what the Italians mean by the phraſe On- 
deggiare la mano. See ONDEGGIARE, 


Our antients, i. e. ſuch as have writ on muſic within 


theſe 400 years, had many different ſigns for ſhewing that the 
meaſure was to be triple. : 


In the firſt they had no occaſion for any ſign after the 
cleff, or in any part of the ſong, which is {till found in ſore 


modern 
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modern pieces, and is explained under the article Hemiolia, 
which ſee. | 
The ſecond had certain lines after the cleff, which is ſet 
down under the article Mado, but this cuſtom has been left off 
above theſe 100 years. See Mopo. 
Beſides they had many others, ſome of which the moderns 
b have in ſome manner retained, which the reader may find un- 
der the articles PR OLAT IN, and TEMPO or TIME. 
N But within theſe ſeventy or eighty years there have been 
invented many other ſpecies of Triple, which however may be 
brought under the three general heads of ſimple, compound, 
and mixed Triples. | 
The firſt ſpecies then is the ſimple triple, whoſe meaſure is 
|” equal either to three ſemi-breves, three minims, or three 


crotchets, &c. which are thus marked 13. 33.3. 4 
| 1 | [214 [ie 
but the firſt is not much uſed, except in church muſic. 

In all theſe the meaſure is divided into three parts called 
Times, wherefore tis called triple Time, or the meaſure of 
three times, whereof the firſt is beat down, the ſecond up, and 
the laſt down. | 

And this again is divided into major, minor, picciola, cro- 
metta, and ſemi-crometta, The firſt is called major Triple, 
becauſe breves, ſemibreves, or notes of ſuch great value are 
uſed therein, and the meaſure is therefore to be beat ſlow, 
and of eourſe each time of this is greater or of longer dura - 
tion than thoſe of the other. 

The ancients had, and the Italiaus at preſent have, four diffe- 
rent ſigns for triple major. The Tripla Maggiore perfetta 


is thus marked, Pin ; the Tripla maggiore imperfetta, 


—— i | 
thus == Et 3 Tripla ſeſqui altera maggiore per fetta, 
thus, 9 — F. 3 and Tripla ſeſqui altera maggiore ab- 


Jetta, thus, 2 . Whenever theſe ſigns were 


uſed, three ſemi- breves, and therefore 


he f ſix minims, twelve 

— Crotchets, Ic. were required in the bar. : | 

lore The whole difference between the perfetta and imperfetta 
conliſted in the value of 


the breve, which contained a whole 
bar 


times or a meaſure, though not pointed, *till there comes a 
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bar without a point, when governed by the firſt and third 
characters, hence called perfect; and but two times under the 
direction of the ſecond and fourth, if ſet without a point of 
augmentation, and this therefore is called imperfect, by rea- 
ſon it wants one half of itſelf to make up it's quantity of 
three times, or a whole bar, See Nor E and PoIN r, or 
Pu N ro. 

Of theſe four ſigns the moderns have retained but one, vix. 
3, without having the trouble of placing the circle or ſemi- W 
circle before them. Theſe two cyphers explain enough, that 
three femi-breves are required in the bar; and that a breve, 
having naturally the length of two ſemi-breves without a 
point, with one contains a whole meaſure; and the other 
notes in proportion. This is uſually beat largo or adagio. A 

But it muſt be obſerved, that while ſeveral breves follow 
one another, whether tyed or not, they contain each three 


ſemi- breve or two minims, or any note of leſs value, which 
alters the breve to two times; and in ſuch caſes, it wants a 
point to compleat the meaſure. | 

Alſo when many breves lye between two ſemi-breves, or 
between two reſts of their value, the firſt and laſt then con- 
tain but-two times. 

Thirdly, That the black notes, or as the /talians call them 
notte obſcurate, whether breves, ſemi-breves, or in form of a 
lozenge, ought to be conſidered as if they were white. 

Laſtly, That the pauſes or characters of ſilence under theſe 
ſigns contain only half of their uſual quantities, ſo that the 
long inſtead of four, contains but two minims ; the breve 
but one for two, one or two ſemi-breve reſts but one or two 
times of the meaſure. It would therefore be of ſervice, and 
indeed 'tis almoſt neceſſary, to place a cypher to exprels the 
value of ſuch pauſe, leaſt in the performance, one ſhould hap- 
pen to miſtake, | | 

The ſecond ſpecies of ſimple Triple, by the Ttalians called 
Tripla minore, or Triple of ſemi-breves, or 3 for 2; for this 
alſo, our ancients had four different ſigns, according to which 
they called them by three different names, viz. prolaziat 


maggiore perfetta, thus diſtinguiſhed, ro; prolezim 


minore per fetta, thus, C or (- 20 ; and ſeſſui alten 
imperfetta, thus, C2 0. 
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Under the direction of theſe ſigns the meaſure contained 

three minims, and conſequently fix crotchets, twelve qua- 
vers, &c. their differences depend entirely on the value of the 
ſemi-breve, which when governed by the three firſt characters 
a is bar without a point; but by the laſt it is but two times 
of the bar, and therefore wants a point of it's juſt quan- 
my. 
The moderns have retained the uſe of one of theſe cha- 
raters only 2, without the ſemi-circle, (which its probable 
may be the reaſon for calling it duple Triple.) Theſe cyphers 
being ſufficient to ſhew that three minims are required in the 
bar inſtead of two in common time, and that the ſemi- breve 
naturally containing two minims, is therefore two times of 
the meaſure, and by the aſſiſtance of a point compleats the 
bar; and fo of the other notes proportionally. The rules 
given, with reſpect to the breve, are here to be proportionally 
applied. 

* tis to be remarked, that we often find, eſpecially in 
the Italian muſic, white quavers and ſemi-quavers, inſtead of 
black ; and with regard to the characters of filence, that the 
long contains only four bars ; the breve, two ; the ſemi-breve, 
one ; the minim, a third part of the meaſure ; the crotchet 


reſt, a fixth part; and the quaver reſt, a twelfth part, c. 


The third ſpecies of ſimple Triple is called Tripola picciola, 
or ſub ſeſqui ter ga, or Triple of 3 for 4. 

It is diftinguiſhed by three ſigns, Cz, or only 5, and ſome- 
times by a 3 alone; under the direction of either of theſe 
ſigns, three crotchets make a bar (whereas two are contain- 
ed in a bar in binary or common time); fix quavers, twelve 
ſemi-quavers ; the minim pointed is a whole meaſure, and 
without a point, but two thirds thereof ; tis uſually played 
affettuoſs or allegro. 

As to the reſts, the long ordinarily contains four meaſures; 
the breve, two; the ſemi-breve, one; but the minim, which 
of right has two times, is never, or at leaſt ſeldom, uſed, for 
two crotchet reſts are placed in it's ſtead, which contain 
each a third of the meaſure; as the quaver reſt is equal to a 
ſixth part thereof, &c. | 

When the character } is uſed, the air is to be played in a 
tender affecting manner, of a moderate movement, neither 
flow nor quick; when the ſimple 3 is uſed, the movement is 
ordinarily gay and lively: this is commonly the ſtyle of cha- 
cones, minuets, and ſuch brisk airs. 

The fourth ſpecies of ſimple Triple, Tripla di crometta or 
ottina, Tripla di crome, or ſub dupla, ſub ſuper bi partiente terza, 
uiually called Triple of three for eight, or ſimply three eight, 


becauſe 
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becauſe it has the ſigns C4, or & only; which ſhew that three 
quavers are a bar, and of conſequence, ſix ſemi-quavers and 
twelve demi-ſemi-quavers, and that a crotchet without a point 
contains two times, and with, a whole bar. 

Under this character, the long reſt, the 8 and ſemi- 
breve reſts, ordinarily contain four or two, and one meaſure, 
as in the other; as to the minim and crotchet reſts, they are 
never uſed, but two quaver reſts are placed inſtead of them, 
each whereof contains one third of the bar, 

This kind of Triple is uſually gay or animating. 

The fifth and laſt ſpecies of ſimple Triple, is Tripla ſemi- 
crometta,, or di ſemi crome é crome, or 3 for 16 thus marked Cy, 
or only r, wherein three ſemi-quavers make a bar, (whereof 
ſixteen are required in a meaſure in common time) and con- 
iequently fix demi-ſemi quavers; a pointed quaver is a bar, 
and without a point, tis but two thirds or times of the mea- 
ſure. 

In this ſpecies the long breve and ſemi-breve reſts are four, 
two, or one meaſure; but the minim, crotchet or quaver 
reſts are never uſed, but four ſemi-quaver reſts placed inſtcad 
of them. 

Tis eaſy to perceive that this ſpecies of Triple is proper for 
quick pieces, for each time thereof is of no greater length 
than a ſemi-quaver in ordinary movements. 


Table of fimple Triples. 


— r e 


Tripala mage | minare LED crometfa Tem-crom: 


+ H- 5 Ps = 


al or adap. ad). lente or | aße ttuoſo or K. preſto hp erfren preſti Am. 


gehe all-gro 


In the table above obſerve, firſt the names, ſecondly the 
ſigns, thirdly the characters, which contain a whole bar or 
three times ineach, and laſtly, the terms whereby the Ttalians 
expreſs the movement in general of each ſpecies of /implz 
Triple. See TIME and Common. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a compound Triple, conſiſting of nine 
cofchets, quavers, or ſemi-quavers, and marked accordingly, 
2, 8, 5 a 5 the firſt and laſt are little uſed : ſome add 2 and 2, 
that is, nine ſemi=breves, nine minims, but they are ſeldom 
or never uſed, 

This meaſure is divided into three equal parts or times, 
whereof two are beat down and one up; or each third part 

may 
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may be divided into three times, and beat like the ſimple Triple, 
on which account 'tis called the meaſure of nine times, 

The third ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond, .containing 
twelve crotchets, quavers, or ſemi-quavers in proportion, in 
a bar, marked F, 7, +7 ; to which ſome add, F, , which 
are never uſed, nor are the firſt or laſt of the others, eſpecial- 
ly the laſt ; but this is more properly a mixed Triple, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak more at large. | 

The meaſure here may be divided into two times, and beat 
one down and one up, or each half may be divided and beat 
as the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or three, in which caſe 
it will make in all twelve times; hence *tis alſo called the 
meaſure of twelve times. But firſt of compound Triples, which 
ſtand in the following order, | 

The firſt is what the Italians call Nenupla di ſemi-minime, 
or dupla ſeſqui quarta, and we 9 for 4, marked thus C2, 
or 2 alone; it has nine crotchets in a bar, three in each time; 
a minim pointed -is a time, without a point only two thirds. 
The long, breve, and ſemi-breve feſts, are uſually 4, 2, and 
I bar; the minim one time, or a third of the bar; and the 
2 reſt, a ninth part. It is beat and played moderately 

ow. ä 

The ſecond is called Nonupla di crome, or ſeſqui ottava, 
and our 9 for 8, thus diſtinguiſhed C2, or 4 ſimply; where- 
in nine quavers make a bar, three for each time; a ſimple 
crotchet therefore is two thirds of a time, but when pointed, 
a whole one. The long, breve, and ſemi-breve reſts are 
herein of the ſame value as in the former ; the minim is ne- 
ver uſed, the crotchet reſt is a time of the meaſure, the qua- 
ver a ninth part. This is proper for brisk and gay pieces. 

The third is Nonupla di ſemi-crome, or ſubſuper ſetti par- 
tiente nana, or our 9 for 16, and hath the characters C , 
or Se, in which nine ſemi-quavers compleat the bar, (inſtead 
of ſixteen in common time) three in each time, a pointed 
quaver 15 a whole time, but without.a point, only two thirds ; 
the long, breve, and ſemi- breve reſts contain the fame as in 
thoſe above; the minim or crotchet reſts are never uſed ; 
the quaver reſt is a third of the meaſure, and the ſemi-quaver 
a ninth ; this Triple is to be played and beat quick. . 

Here it may be obſerved, that as there has been a great 
many ſpecies ef -Triples added by the moderns, it may not 
be amiſs, ſays Mr reflard, nor is it difficult, to add to 
theſe three compound Triples two others 2, 2; the firſt whereof 
may be talled, | | | 

Nenupla di ſemi brevi, or ſæſqui na, which requires nine 
ſemi-breves in a bar; 7. e. three in each time, a pointed 


Qq breve 
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breve is one time, and without a point, only two thirds there- 
of; the long reſt is equal to two meaſures, the breve one, and 
the ſemi- breve one time only; the minim reſt a third of a 
time, or ninth of a bar. This is proper for ſoft and lament- 
ing airs. | 

The ſecond may be called Nonupla di minime, or Triple of 
9 for 2, from the numbers whereby tis ſignified 2, wherein 
nine minims are included in a bar, three for each time; a 
pointed ſemi-breve is a time, not pointed, but two thirds of 
it; the long reſt is for two bars, the breve for one, the ſemi- 
breve one time, and the minim reſt one third of a time, cr 


a ninth of the whole meaſure : this is uſually played lento or 
adagio. 


Table of compound Triples. 


9 712. diſemi-br, | di minime | di ſemi-minime | di creme | di ſemi-crone, 


9259 0 pry OE 0 Ea 
3 4 Si 


largo cx adogio | lente cr adagio| affet. or alleg. | preſto crall'g. | preſtiſſimo, 


The third ſpecies of Triple time, is called the mixed Triple; 
it's meaſure is equal to fix crotchets, ſix quavers, fix ſemi- 
quavers, and accordingly marked $, 2, or s; but the laſt is 
| ſeldom uſed, | 

Some authors add two others, 4 and 2, 
much uſed, | 

The meaſure here is uſually divided into two equal parts 
or times, whereof one is beat down, the other up ; but it 
may alfo be divided into fix times, whereof the firſt two are 
beat down, the third up, the next two down, and the laſt 
up; 1. e. each half of the meaſure is beat like the /imple 
Triple; (on which account it may be called a compound Triple) 
and becauſe it may be divided thus, either into two or fix 


times (tht is two Treples,) *tis called mixed, and by ſome, 
the meaſ. e of ſix times. 


Mixed les are diviſible into two articles. 

The mix d Triples that come under the firſt article, are the 
following five, | . 

The firſt is called S2/upþlo, or meaſure of ſix times; tho 
it ſhould rather be called binary Triple; and this is the gene- 
ral name which the Italians give to all the five: we ſhall, 


for diſtinction fake, give the reader a ſeparate and more par- 
ticular explanation thereof, 


but theſe are not 
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The firſt then is Seftupla di ſemi-brevi, or Triple of 6 for 
1, thus marked, 5 ; which figures intimate, firſt, that ſix 
ſemi-breves are contained in the bar, three with the rife, and 
three with the fall of the hand ; ſecondly, that a breve with 
a point is a whole time, without, only two thirds thereof; 
thirdly, that the long reſt is two bars, the breve one, the 
ſemi-breve one time, the minim reſt a ſixth part, Sc. This 
is very proper for mournful and languiſhing expreffions. 

The ſecond ſpecies of mixed Triple, is Sextupla di minime, 
or T:iple of 6 for 2, and is thus diſtinguiſhed ?; which 
ſhew that ſix minims make a bar, whereof but two are re- 
quired in common time; that a ſemi-breve pointed is one 
time, unpointed, only two thirds, &c. In this the long reſt 
is equal to two meaſures, the breve one, the ſemi-breve one 
time; i. e. either a riſe or fall, and the minim reſt a ſixth 
part of the meaſure, or a third of a time: this is uſually 
played lente, tardo, grave, or adagio, &c. | 

The third is Sextupla di ſemi-minime, or ſuperbi partiente 
quarta, or ſeſqui altera, or Triple of 6 for 4, thus diſtin- 
ouiſhed, C, or ; which ſhews that fix crotchets are con- 
tained in a bar, conſequently twelve quavers, that is three 
crotchets in each time, for two in duple time; here the mi- 
nim pointed is a time, without a point, only two. thirds, 
The long reſt is for four bars, the breve two, the ſemi-breve 
one, the minim half a time, and the crotchet reſt a fixth 
part. This movement is proper for moving tender expreſ- 
ſions, though ſome uſe it in very haſty motions, 

The fourth ſpecies is Seftupla di crome, or ſubſuper bipar- 
tiente terza, or ſeſqui terza, or our Triple of 6 for 8, and is 
thus diſtinguiſhed, C5, or 8; in which there are required 
fix quavers in a bar, three for each time; a pointed crotchet 
herein is one time, not pointed, but two thirds; in this the 
long reſt. is four, the breve two, the ſemi-breve one mea- 
ſure, the minim half a time; the crotchet reſt is never 
uſed, but they rather chuſe to place two quaver reſts ; for one 
quaver is a third of a time, This is very proper for gay, 
lively, animating ſtrains. 

The fifth and laſt of this firſt article, is the Sęſfupla di ſemi- 
crome of the [talians, and our 6 for 16; wherein ſix ſemi- 
quavers make a bar, inſtead of ſixteen in duple time, a point- 
ed quaver is a whole time, tho' unpointed it is but two thirds ; 
the long, breve, and ſemi-breve reſt contain 4, 2, I, mea- 
ſure, the minim half a one; the crotchet reſt is never uſed, 


and that of the quaver very ſeldom, but two demi-ſemi- 


quavers are placed inſtead of it. This is uſually played pre- 
„ tiſſimo. 


| 
| 
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VACE, c. 


The table of ſextuple or binary Triples. 


Extup di ſemi br | di minime | di femi-minime] di crime | diſemi. creme. 


6 = x6 C 6 = 
12 2 4 81 === 


lag or adagio | lento cr adagio fett. or alley | pre" or alles, pre? iſima. 


Thus much for the ſpecies of mixed Triples that come un- 
der the firſt article of binary Triple, thus called becauſe beat 
in two times, But ſome maſters diſtinguiſh ſix times with 
the hand in a low movement, as theſe + and 2; whence theſe 
are called meaſures of fix times. And when the movement 
is ſo quick, that the hand cannot poſſibly diſtinguiſh ſo many, 
they mark but four; two long ones, which are the firſt and 
third, and two ſhort, the ſecond and fourth. This 1s what 
the Italians and others who are acquainted with their manner 
do, when the characters of the time are $or 3. But under 
the direction £;, *tis ſufficient to beat the meaſure in two 
times; the motion thereof being ſo quick, that *tis almoſt im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh either ſix or four times in the bar; and 
hence again this comes to be called binary Triple. 

The mixed Triples that come under the ſecond article, are 
called in general dodecupla, or meaſure of twelve times; and 
theſe again are divided into hve ſpecies. 

The firſt is dodecupla di ſemi-brevi, or 12 for 1; thus cal- 
led from it's figures, which ſhew that twelve ſemi-breves are 
contained in a bar, three in each time, and of courſe, fix mi- 
nims in each time; the breve pointed is one time, and only 
two thirds thereof without ſuch point ; the long reſt two 
meaſures, the breve one, the ſemi-breve one time, the minim 
a third of a time ; uſed in melancholly expreſſions. 

The fecond ſpecies of this kind of triple is the dodecupla di 
mMinime, or 12 for 2; in which a bar contains twelve minims, 
three in each time; a pointed minim is one time, unpointed 
but a third part; the reſts are, the long of two bars, the 
breve of one bar, the ſ:mi- breve one time, the minim a third 
of a time; and this in ſolemn movements, | | 

The third ſpecies of Tiiple of four times is dodecupla di 
ſemi-minime, or 12 for 4, marked C , or ; which figures 
intimate, that twelve crotchets are required in a bar, inſtead 
of four in common time, and therefore twenty-four quavers 
inſtead of eight; in this the pointed minim is a time, un- 

pointed 
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pointed but two thirds ; the long reſt is four, the breve two, 
and ſemi-breve one meaſure; the minim reſt one time, the 
crotchet a twelfth of the bar; and is proper for lively and 
animating movements, ed 

The fourth ſpecies is dodecupla di crome, or ſeſqui altera dupla, 
or ſuper quadri partiente quarta, or 12 for 8, with theſe ſigns, 

:2 Or F alone; in which twelve quavers compleat the bar, 
inſtead of eight in common time; a pointed crotchet is one 
time, and not pointed, only two thirds of a time; the long, 
breve, and ſemi-breve reſts are for 4, 2, 1, bar; the minim 
half a one, the crotchet, (tho' three quaver reſts, or a 
crotchet and quaver reſts are uſed it's inftead) one time, a 
quaver reſt only a third. This is fit for gay and brick mo- 
tions. Sometimes the words affettuofo and adagio are placed 
to direct what the movement is to be; for of itſelf *tis naturally 

uick. | | 

The fifth and laſt ſpecies is dodecupla di ſemi-crome, ſubſuper 
bi partiente duodecima, or ſeſqui terza dupla, and our 12 for 
16 thus marked C34, or 34; the meaſure whereof contains 
twelve ſemi- quavers, three in each time; a pointed quaver 
is one time, without a point, two thirds ; the long, breve, and 
ſemi-breve reſts are of the ſame length as in that above ; the 
minim reſt is two times or half a bar; the crotchet reſt is 


never uſed, but the quaver reſt j, or rather thus , is one third 


of a time; and the femi-quaver is one third of a time, or twelfth 
of a bar, This is commonly played very quick. 


The Table. 
do decu di lem! Br, | di minime | di ſemi. mi nime di crome Adi ſemi crime. 
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Before we conclude we mult obferve, that Lorenza Penna 
in Ab. x. cap. 16. of his Albore: Muſicali, mentions authors 
who had fome defigns of introducing two other kinds of mxed 
Triples ; the firſt is 5, in which the meaſure contained five mi- 
nims, inſtead of two in common time, three for the fall and 
two for the riſe of the hand; as, 
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The ſecond had theſe figures Z, in which ſeven minims 
made the bar inſtead of two ; four for the fall of the hand, 
and three for riſe ; as, | 
Rig : 


But as this was joining two meaſures together, i. e. Triple 
with the fall of the hand, and binary with the riſe, or binary 
with the riſe and Triple with the fall; the former is the caſe 
in that marked 2, the latter in that marked 2; and theſe 
raiſing ſome difficulty and confuſien, were rejected, and not 
admitted into the number of mixed Triples. 

Again obſerve, that as the ſimple Triple, which is compoſed 
of notes of great value, ſuch as the breve and ſemi-breve, is 
called Tripla maggiore; and the four other ſpecies, accordin 
to the value of the notes uſed in them, are called minore, pic- 

ciola, crometta, or ſemi-crometta ; ſo allo the ſpecies of the 
other kinds of Triple, as nonupla, ſeſtupla, and dedecupla, 
have the ſame names applied to them in proportion to the notes 
| of each. | | | 
| Moſt of theſe Triples are mentioned by Maria Bononcini in 
his Muſico Prattico ; as alſo by Lorenza Penna, in the firſt 
| part of his Albori Mufical:. | 
| But Bontempi in his Hiſtoria Mufica, ſays Mr Breſſard, 
plainly demonſtrates, that the greateſt part of the names 
given by Bononcini to the modern Triples, are not founded on 
their arithmetical proportions ; after having obſerved that the 
laſt three ſpecies of the ſimple and compound, as well as mixed 
| Triples, were entirely unknown, or at leaſt diſuſed, by thoſe 
whom we call the fathers or inventors of counterpoint. But 
be that as it will, they are all introduced into the modern 
practice. 
TRIPLICATO, tripled, as intervallo Triplicato, is 
an interval tripled; or when after having taken away 7 from 
any number, there remains 7 or ſome unites ; as after having 
| taken twice 7 from 17 which make 14, there remains 3 : 
| this ſhews that the ſeventeenth is the third tripled. See Ix- 
TERVAL and THIRD. | 
TRIPOLA, the Italian word for triple, as Tripola di 
ſemi-brevi, di minime, di ſemi-minime,. di crome, di ſemi- 
crome, crometta ottina, picciola, ſemi-crometta, &c, for which 
ſee TRIPLE, | 
TRISAGION or TRISAGIUM, in church hiſtory, 
a hymn wherein the word holy is repeated three times, See 
Hymn, | | 
8 The 
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The proper Triſagion are thoſe words, holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hoſts, which we read in Iſaiab and the Revelations. 
From theſe words the church formed another Triſagium, 
which was rehearſed in Latin and in Greek in the reſpective 
churches, to this effect; holy God, holy fort, holy immortal! 
have mercy upon us. Petrus Fullenſis to this added, thou who 
was crucified for us, have mercy upon us; thus attributing 
the paſſion not to the Son alone, but to all the three Perſons 
of the Trinity, and pronouncing anathema to all ſuch as 
would not do the ſame. The uſe of this later Tyiſagion, 
except the addition by Petrus Fullenſis, began in the church 
of Conſtantinople, from whence it paſſed into other churches 
in the eaſt, and afterwards into thoſe of the weſt. Bal/ſaman 
Codin, Damaſcenus, and others, ſay it was in the time of 
the Patriarch Proclus, that *twas firſt introduced, and on the 
following, occaſion : There being a violent earth-quake in the 
35th year of young Theodefius, that Patriarch made grand pro- 
ceſſions; wherein, for ſeveral hours together, were ſung the 
rie Eliefon, Lord have mercy upon us. While this was in hand, 
a child was taken up into the air, where it ſeems he heard 
the Angels ſinging the Triſagion juſt mentioned: he returned 
ſoon after, and told what he had heard; upon which they be- 
gan to ſing that hymn, and the more willing too, as they at- 
tributed the troubles they were then under, to the blaſphemies 
which the heretics of Conſtantinople uttered againſt the Son. 


Aſcelepiades, Cedrenus, Pope Felix, Nicephorus, &c. relate 
the ſame ſtory. Petrus Fullenſis, partriarch of Antioch, and 


a zealous partiſan of Nęſtorius, endeavoured to corrupt the 
hymn by adding, who ſuffered for us, but in vain; it ſtill 
ſubſiſts in it's primitive purity in the Latin and Greek, Ethio- 


pic and Mozorabic offices, 


5 RIT E, is a Greet term, which ſignifies three or 
third. 


Three chords of the antient ſyſtem were called by this name, 
from their actual ſituation in their proper tetrachords. See 
TETRACHORD, Sys TEM, and Genus. 

TRI TE Diezeugmenon, the third ſound of the disjoint te- 
trachord; 'tis the C ſol ut of the third octave of the Organ, 
and one of the ſigned cleffs. See CLE FF. ; 

TRITE Hperbolæon, the third ſound of the higheſt te- 
trachord, which anſwers to F of the third octave of the modern 
foals, was called by this name among the ancient Greeks. See 

YSTEM, 


TRrITE Synemmenen, the note B flat of the modern ſcale, 
Was thus called in the ancient ſyſtem. 


Wich 
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With regard to the Trite Synemmenon of the ancient Dia- 
gramma, and for the better explanation of the meaning of 
theſe terms, it may be obſerved, | 

Firſt, That the two octaves which compoſed the ancient 
ſyſtem, had one common chord called Mæſe; which was the 
higheſt of the low octave, and loweſt of the high one, by us 
called the middle one, which is what the Greek word im- 

lies. 

1 Secondly, That among the four tetrachords of the ancient 
ſyſtem, thoſe called Meſon and Dizzeugmenon, in the middle 
of the ſcale, were not conjoint as the others were; for the 
AMeſm tetrachord was conjoined to the ypaton, and the 
Diet eugmenon to the Hyperbolzon tetrachord ; but theſe were 
disjoined in ſuch a manner, that from the Meſe, which was 
the higheſt chord of the Meſon, to Parameſe, the loweſt 
chord of the Diexeugmenon tetrachord, there was 2 tone 
major, 

Thirdly, (fays Mr Broſſard) That according to the ancient 
doctrine, it was neceſſary, that to form a fourth, the firſt or 
loweſt interval be a major ſemi-tone, the ſecond a tone major, 
and the laſt or higheſt a tone minor, (See 'TETRACHOoRD.,) 
And it was not poſſible, (tho* very neceſſary on many oc- 
caſions) to make the eſe the loweſt chord of a fourth, be- 
cauſe there was naturally a tone major between it and Para- 
meſe; this tetrachord begun with a tone, contrary to the ge- 


| neral rule, 


Here Mr Broſſard may have erred a little; for Ariſtides, 
Sc. make mention of three kinds of fourths, one of which 
begins with a ſemi-tone, for which ſee Fou RT H and Dra- 
TESSARON, | 

Such is the nature of a fourth, that if there be either. more 
or leſs than two tones and a ſemi-tone major, it becomes either 
redundant or defective. And hence it happens, that in the 
five fourths whereof the diatonic octave is compoſed, there 
is only one, viz. from F to B, which is falſe or redun- 
dani, being compoſed of three tones, which is a ſemi-tone 
minor more than the reſt. 


—— 


1 
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Juft fourth, redundant fourth, 


And as it was often very neceſſary to make the fourth from 


F to B juſt, it could not be done otherwiſe than by a placing 
| | a ſound 


— : | = 
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2 ſound a ſemi-tone lower than Parameſe, which would give 
the fourth it's juſt quantity; therefore that ſound was accord- 
ingly put, and called Synemmenon, which is to ſay, adjuſted or 
added: by this means the lower fide of it was a ſemi- tone 
minor, and the upper a ſemi-tone major to Parameſe 
This found has fince been known by the character Þ upon 
the line of B, which anſwers thereto; from whence aroſe 
the Bmol ſcale, i. 6. a ſcale when we could leave our A in- 
ſtead of afcending a tone to Parameſe, or our B; and after- 
wards a ſemi-tone to Trite Diezeugmenom, or our C, which 
is a third minor, (called by ſome beccare, harmonical or 
natural) we only aſcend a ſemi-tone to Trite Synemmenon, or 
our B flat, omitting Parameſe in aſcending from thence to 
Paranete Synemmenon, or Trite Diezeugmenon, (only two 
different names for the ſame chord) or our C, which makes 
what ſome call the arithmetical third minor, 


Example. 


La, ft, ut. La, za, ut. | 
Natural third minor, called The third minor by B mol, 
alſo harmonical. called by fame arithmetical, 


TRITONE, an interval conſiſting of three tones, or a 
greater third and a tone major, which tone 1s divided into 
two ſemi- tones, one major the other minor. See CON ORD, 
THIRD, and Towns. 


It's ratio or proportion in numbers, is as 45: 32; in di- 


viding the octave, we find on one ſide the falſe fifth, and on 
the other the Tritone. See OcTave. ; 

The Tritone is a kind of redundant third, conſiſting of 
three tones, whence it's name; or more properly of two 
tones and two ſemi-tones, one greater and one leſs, as from 

C tof®, or F to B natural, Sc. But it is not, as ſome 
imagine, a greater or ſharp fourth; becauſe the fourth is a 
perfect interval, and does not admit of majority or minority; 
nor muſt the Tritone be confounded with the defective fifth, 
for the Tritone only comprehends four degrees, ut, re, mi, fa 
ſharp, whereas the defective fifth contains five, fa g, fol, la, 
, ut; beſides that, among the ſix ſemi-tones which com- 
pole the Tritone chromatically, there are three greater and 


Rr three 
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three leſs ; whereas, among the ſix which compoſe the de- 
fective fiſth, there are only two leſs, and four greater. 

Again, the Tritone, as has been ſaid, has it's origin from 

45: 32, and the defective fifth ariſes from the proportion 
64: 45. See PROPORTION. 

Again, it's accompaniments are different from what the 
defective fifth requires, as the Tritone naturally demands the 
fecond and ſixth; and the defective fifth, a third and ſixth. 

And laſtly, the Tritone is reſolved by a ſixth, if the upper 
part aſcend a degree, and the lower part deſcend the ſame ; 
whereas, if the lower part aſcend, and the upper part de- 
ſcend a degree, the defective fifth is reſolved by the third. See 


QU ART A and QUINTA. 
T RIT OS. See PRO TOS. 


TRO MBA, may be either the common Trumpet, the 


Buccina of the ancients, or modern Sacbut, but more proper- 
ly our Trumpet. See TRUMPET, Sac BUT, and Buc- 
CINA, - 

TROMBETTA, it's diminutive, a ſmall Trumpet. 

TROMBONE, is really our Sacbut, See Sac- 
BUT. 

TRONCO fer grazia, what the French call coup de 
grace; is to intimate to the voices, as well as inſtruments, 
that they are not to draw out the ſound to it's natural length, 
but cut it ſhort ; i. e. that they only continue it long enough 
to make it heard, by which means there is a ſmall ſilence be- 
tween each found ; which has a very good effect in expreſ- 
ſions of grief, to make ſighs, and alſo in expreſſions of won- 
der and ſurprize, &c. 

TROPPES, Laws, See Mono and Tuoxo. 

TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, the loudeſt of all 
portable ones of the wind kind ; uſed chiefly in war among 
the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice. See Music. 

[tis uſually made of braſs, often of ſilver, ſometimes of 
iron or tin, and rarely even of wood. 

Mejes, we read, made two of filver, to be uſed by the 


prieſts, Numbers cap. x. And Solomon made two hundred 


like thoſe of Moſes, as we are informed by Feſepbhus, lib. 8. 
which abundantly ſhews the antiquity of the inſtrument. 

The antients had various inſtruments of the Trumpet kind; 
as Tube, Cornua, and Littui ; which ſee, 

The modern Trumpet conſiſts of a mouth-piece near an 
inch a-croſs, tho” the bottom thereof be only a third part ſo 
much, The pieces which convey the wind, are called the 
branches; the places where *tis bent, the potences; and the 
canal between the ſecond bend and the extremity, the 
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the places where the branches take aſunder, or are ſoldered 
together, the knots ; which are five in number, and cover 
the joints. When the ſound of this inſtrument is well ma- 
naged, 'tis of great compaſs. Indeed it's extent is not 
ſtrictly determinable, ſince it reaches as high as the ſtrength 
of the breath can force it. A good breath will carry it 
beyond four octaves, which is the uſual limit of the keys of 
Spinets and Organs. 

In war there are eight principal manners of ſounding the 
Trumpet ; the firſt called the cavalquet, uſed when the army 
approaches a city, or pa ſſes thro it in a march; ſecond, the 
boute ſelle, uſed when the army is to decamp or march; third, 
is when they ſound to horſe, and then to the ſtandard; fourth, 
is the charge; the fifth, the watch; the ſixth called the 
double cavalguet; the ſeventh, the chamade ; and the eighth, 
the retreat, Beſides theſe, there are various flouriſhes, yolun- 
taries, &c, uſed in rejoycings. 

There are people who blow the Trumpet ſo ſoftly, and draw 
ſo clear a found from it, that it is uſed not only in church, 
but even in chamber muſic, 

: And it is on this account, that in the Italian and German 
muſic we frequently find parts entitled Tromba prima, or Ia. 
L firſt Trumpet; Tromba ſeconda, Ila. terza, IIIa. — ſe- 
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f cond and third Trumpet, &c. as being intended to be played 
1 with Trumpets. | 
: There are two notable defects in the Trumpet, obſerved by 
. Mr Roberts in the Philifephical Tranſactions, wherein we have 
. a very ingenious account of the cauſe of ſuch defects: the firſt 
is, that it will only perform certain notes within it's compaſs, 

commonly called Trumpet notes; the ſecond, that four of the 
ll {F7 notes it does perform, are out of tune. | 
g The ſame defects are found in the Trumpet Marine, and 

the reaſon is the ſame in both. See TRUMPET MA- 
of RINE. 
| The word Trumpet is derived from the French Trompette. 
1e Menage derives it from the Greek 5pouCG-, Turbo, —a-ſhell, an- 
ed ciently uſed for a Trumpet. Du Cange derives it from the corrupt 
8. Latin Trumpa, or the Italian Tromba, or Trombetta; others 

from the Celtic Trompill, which ſignifies the ſame thing. | 

d; TRUMPET MARINE, a muſical inftrument, conſiſting | 
| of three tables, which form it's triangular body, It has a | 
an very long neck, with one ſingle ſtring very thick, mounted | 
lo on a bridge which is firm on one ſide, and tremulous on the 
he other, It is ſtruck by a bow with one hand, and with the 
he 


as g ſtring is ſtopped or preſſed on the neck, with the 
tum v I 5 j 
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It is the trembling of the bridge when firuck, that makes 
it imitate the found of the trumpet, which it does to that 
perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh one from 
the other. 

And this is what has given it the denomination of Trumpet 
Marine, tho' in propriety it be a kind of monochord. See 
Mod oc Hop. 

The Trumpet Marine has the ſame defects with the com- 
mon Trumpet, vx. that it performs none but Trumpet notes, 
and ſome of theſe either too flat or too ſharp. 

The reaſon Mr Roberts accounts for, only premiſing that 
common obſervation of two uniſon {trings, that if one be 
{truck the other will move; the impulſes made on the air by 
one ſtring, ſetting the other in motion, which lyes in a dif. 
poſition to have it's vibrations ſynchronous to them: to which 
it may be added, that a ſtring will move, not only at the ſtrik- 
ing of an untion, but alſo at that of an octave or twelfth, 
there being no contrariety in their motions to hinder each 
other. Sec UN ISsON and CHoRD. > | 

Now in the Marine Trumpet, you do not ſtop cloſe, as in 
other inſtruments, but touch the ſtring gently with your 
thumb, whereby there is a mutual concurrence with the up- 
per and the lower part of the ſtring, to produce the ſound, 
Hence tis concluded, that the Trumpet Marine yields no mu- 
ſical ſound, but when the ſtop makes the upper part of the 
ſtring an aliquot part of the remainder, and conſequently of 
the whole; otherwiſe the vibrations of the parts will ſtop one 
another, and make a ſound, ſuitable to their motions, alto- 
gether confuſed : now theſe aliquot parts he ſhews to be the 
very ſtops which produce the Trumpet notes. | ta 

TRUMPET HAarmMonious, is an inſtrument which 1 
imitates the ſound of the Trumpet, and which reſembles it 
in every thing, except that it is much longer, and conſiſts ot 
more branches, It is ordinarily called a Sacbut. See SAC» 
BUT. | 

Speaking TRUMPET, is a tube from fix to fifteen foot 
long, made of tin perfectly ſtraight, and with a very large 
aperture, the mouth-piece being big enough to receive both 
the lips. 

The mouth being applied thereto, it carries the voice toa 
very great diſtance, fo as it may be very diſtinctly heard a 
mile, whence it 1s uſed at ſea. 

The invention of this Trumpet is held to be modern; 
and is commonly aſcribed to Sir Samuel Moreland, who called 
it the Tuba Stentorophonica, But Anthony Kercher ſeems to 


have 
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have i better title to the invention of it; for 'tis certain he 
had ſuch an inſtrument before Sir Samuel thought of his. 
Kercher in his Phonurgia ſays, that the Trumpet publiſhed 

laſt year in England, he invented twenty four years before, 
and publiſhed in his Muſſurgia: he adds, that Jacob Albanus, 
Ghibbifius, and Fr, Eſchinardus, aſcribe it to him; and that 
C. Schottus teſtifies of him, that he had ſuch an inſtrument 

in his chamber in the Roman college, with which he uſed to 
call to, and receive anſwers from the porter. 

| 2 Indeed conſidering how famed Alexander theGreat's tube was, 
wherewith he uſed to ſpeak to his army, and which might be 
> BE heard diſtinctly an hundred ſtadia or furlongs, *tis ſomewhat 
7 * ftrange that the moderns ſhould pretend to the invention of 
. it:: the ſtentorophonic tube of Alexander, whereof there is a 
a | figure preſerved in the Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with 
- F* that now in uſe. Some improvements were made in this in- 
, ©: ftrument by Mr F. Conyers, who has given us another dif- 
hn fering from this, in the Philiſophical Tranſactions Ne 141. 

>| Liſtening or Hearing TRUMPET, is an inſtrument in- 


n {3 vented by Fof. Landini, to aſſiſt the ear in hearing perfons 
r who ſpeak at a great diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of 
- 7 the Speaking Trumpet. 

d. TUNE, is that property of ſounds whereby they come 
—uuncer the relations of acute and grave to one another. See 
ne AcurEN ESS, GRAVvIT V, and ToN E. 

of Though gravity and acuteneſs be meer terms of relation, 
ne yet the ground of the relation. The Tune of the found is ſome- 
o- thing abſolute, every found having it's own proper Tune, 
he which muſt be under ſome determinate meaſure in the nature 


of the thing. 1 
1 The only difference then between one Tune and another, is 
in the degrees, which is naturally infinite; i. e. we conceive 
there is ſomething poſitive in the cauſe of the ſound, which 
is capable of more and leſs, and contains the meaſure of 
the degrees of tune; and becauſe we do not ſuppoſe a leaft 
or greateſt quantity of this, we conceive the degrees depend- 
ing on thoſe meaſures to be infinite, See SouNnD. | 
If two or more ſounds be compared together in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of Tune. | 
Such as are equal are called uniſons. See UN ISON. 10 
The unequal conſtitute what we call an interval, which ts 


the difference of Tye between two ſounds, See INTER“ 
* A * a : . 
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Cauſe and meaſure of Tune, or that whereon the Tune of a 
ſound depends. 


Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune. 1/7. According to 
the different kinds of matter; thus a wedge of ſilver ſounds 
much more acute than one of gold of the ſame ſhape and 
qimenſions, in which caſe the tones are proportional to the 
tpecifhc gravity. 

24. According to the different quantities of the ſame mat- 
ter in bodies of the ſame figure; a ſolid ſphere of braſs one 
foot diameter, ſounds acuter than one of two foot diameter, in 
which caſe the Tones are proportional to the quantity of matter, 

Here then are different tones connected with different ſpeci- 
fic gravities, and different quantities of matter ; yet cannot 
the different degrees of Tune be refer'd to thoſe different ſpe- 
cific gravities and quantities of matter, as their immediate cauſe, 

In effect, the meaſures of Tune are only ſought in the 
relations of the motions that are the cauſe of ſound, which 


are no where ſo diſcernable as in vibrations of chords. dee 


CrorD. 


Sounds, we know, are produced in chords by their vibra- 
tory motions, not indeed only by thoſe ſenſible vibrations 
of the whole chord, but by the inſenſible ones, which are in- 
fluenced by the ſenſible, and in all probability proportional to 
them. So that ſounds might be as juſtly meaſured in the lat- 
ter as in the former, did they come under our ſenſes ; but 
even the ſenſible ones are too ſmall and quick to be immediately 
meaſured. The only recourſe we have, is to find what pro- 
portion they have to ſome other thing; which is effected by 
different tenſions, or thickneſs, or lengths of chords, which 
in all other reſpects, excepting thoſe mentioned, are the ſame, 
See VIBRATION. 

Now, in the general, we find that in two chords, al! 
things being equal, except tenſion, or thickneſs, or length, 
the tones are different; there muſt therefore be a difference 
in the vibrations, owing to thoſe different tenſions, &c. 
which difference can only be in the velocity of the courics 
and recourſes of the chords, thro' the [paces wherein they 
move to and again, 

Now, upon examining the proportion of the velocity, and 
the things juſt mentioned, whereon it depends, *tis found to 
a demonſtration, that all the vibrations of the ſame chord 
are performed in equal times. 

Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on the nature of 
thoſe vibrations, whoſe differences we can conceive no other- 
wite than as having different velocities; and as the ſmall 


vibrations 
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and *tis found true in fact, that the ſound of any body ariſing 
from one individual ſtroke, tho* it grow gradually weaker, 
vet continues the ſame tone from firſt to haſt ; it follows, 
that the whole tone is neceſſarily connected with a certain 
quantity of Tune, in making every ſingle vibration, or that 


a certain number of vibrations accompliſhed in a given 


time, conſtitutes a certain and determinate Tune; for the 
ftrequenter thoſe vibrations are the more acute the tone, and the 
flower and fewer they are, the more grave the ſound, tho” per- 
formed in the ſame ſpace of time; fo that any given note of a 
Tune is made by one certain meaſure of velocity of vibrations; 
i. e. ſuch certain courſes and recourſes of a chord or ſtring, in 

ſuch a certain ſpace of time, conſtitutes a determinate Tune. 
This theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and lateſt 
writers on muſick, Dr Holder, after Gallileo, &c. both by 
"Z reaſon and experience. Dr Wallis, who owns it very reaſon- 
** able, adds, that ' tis evident the degrees of acuteneſs are re- 
| ciprocally as the lengths of the chords; tho' he ſays he will 
not poſitively affirm, that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer the 
number of vibrations as their true cauſe: but his diffidence 


15 ariſes hence, that he doubts whether the thing has been 
ſufficiently proved by experiment. Indeed, whether the dif- 
fferent number of vibrations in a given time is the true cauſe, 


oon the part of the object, of our perceiving a difference of 
t Tine, is a thing which we conceive does not come within the 
reach of experiment. It is enough that the hypotheſis is 
— reaſonable. See Concord, Harmony, c. | 


y F* TI OB, is the Latin name of our common Trumpet, as 
h Pmba is the Italian. See TRoMBA or TRUMPET. 
. = Tug A ductilis, the Sacbut. See Posaunt, TRom- 


BONE Or SACKBUT. 

TUONO, an Italian term, which ſignifies in Greek 
Tonss, in Latin Tonus, and among us Tone; and is to be un- 
derſtood in many ſenſes. See ToN E. | 

As firſt it ſignifies meerly a ſound, as of a Bell or other 
inſtrument ; and thus we ſay a melodious Tone, a diſagreeable 
Tone, &c. and often a certain inflexion of a human voice 
proper to expreſs different paſſions of the ſoul; and in this 
ſenſe we ſay a ſweet agreeable Tone, a harſh and rough Tone, a 
fierce and imperious Tone, &c. But as theſe ſignifications ra- 
ther regard phyſics and grammar than muſic, we ſhall pals 
them over, and'obſerve three others, which more properly 


of belong to this ſubject, | 
er- The firſt is when the word Tone ſignifies a certain deter- 
all minate degree of ſound which regulates all the reft ; thus we 


ſay 


vibrations of the ſame chord are all performed in equal times; | 


r 
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2 certain mediate degree or pitch of tune, proportioned to 
the voices whereof 'tis compoſed; in great congregations, 


and meaſure of all the other intervals. In this ſenſe, the 


 materval of every fourth. 
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ſay a Flute or Baſſoon, c. has the Tone of ſuch an Organ, Ge. 


when it's Cut, and of courſe it's other ſounds in propor- 
tion, is uniſon or octave to the Cut of that Organ, c. 
In this ſenſe alſo we ſay, the Tone of the cheir, which means 


tis eſpecially neceſſary that the dominant Tone of every ſong 
uſed therein be given, that the people may know their pitch, 

The ſecond, and indeed the moſt proper ſignification of the 
word Tone is, when *tis taken ſor one of the intervals of mu- 
fic, and even for the chief, the fundamental, the rife, rule, 


ancient Muſicians and Mathematicians diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 
Tones, i. e. major and minor. 

The Tone major, whoſe proportion is ſeſqui, cctave of q: 8, 
is the middle interval of each fourth; and the tone minor, 
the proportion whereof is /e/que nona, or 9 : 10, is the third 
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Semi- tene. Tone major. Tone minor. 


Tt is likewiſe in this ſenſe, that the moderns (ſuppoſing all 
the Tones in the Hgſtema temperato to be nearly equal) fay 
Tone is the interval that is between every degree or note of a 
diatonic or natural octave, except mi and fa; and as the 


French ſay, ff and ut, or our E and F, or B 4. and C; 


which are naturally but ſemi-tones : but that ſuppoſition 1s 
not altogether juſt, as appears from what has been ſaid above 
of the Tones major and minor, And laſtly, *tis in this ſenſe, 
a Tine is called a ſecond major, becauſe tis the interval be- 
tween two ſounds, diſtant from one another nine commas, 
a minor Tone, or ten, à major Tone; conſequently a Tone 13 
compoſed of, or diviſible into, nine or ten commas. Set 
Comma. 

The third, laſt, and moſt general acceptation of the word 
Tone, is when we, like the ancient Grecians, uſe it to express 
what the moderns ſince Glarean call mode, that is the man- 
ner of arranging ſounds explained under the article Mop : 
and more particularly what the Halians call Tuoni Eccle- 
fraſticr, and we the Tones of church muſic. 

Many things might here be ſaid concerning the origin, 
number, quality, effects, forms, uſes, &c. of theſe Tones; (* 
1/7. The hiſtory thereof, and their different names amor * 
the; 
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the ancients, and at preſent. 2d. The characters whereby 
any particular mode isknown ; and laſtly, the uſe that might 
be made of ſuch knowledge with reſpect to the practice of 
the plain ſong, and vocal as well as inſtrumental mu- 
fic ; but as we have treated thereof under the word Mop E, 
we ſhall refer the reader thereto ; and only add, that, 

They commonly and regularly reckon eight tones or modes 
in what is now generally called the Gregorian chant, four 
whereof are authentic, and four plagal. 

The four authentic modes are, the Dorian, the Phrygian, 


the Lydian, and the Mixolydian of the ancients ; fee each in 


it's place. 

S. Miraclet Biſhop of Milan, or (according to a more2 
probable and common opinion) St Ambroſe choſe theie tones 
about the year 370, for compoſitions for the church of Mi- 
lan; from him called the Ambroſian chant, | 

Or, according to many other opinions, *twas from the 
choice and approbation of thoſe two great men, that theſe 
four firſt tones came to be denominated choſen, or approved, 


1. e. authentic, | 


It may here be obſerved, that eleven of the chords of the 
ancient ſyſtem, were ſufficient to form theſe four tones; the 
Lychanos Hypaton, or the Re of our ſecond octave, was the 
loweſt chord of the firſt tone, and Paranete Hyperbolzon, 
the higheſt of the fourth; ſo that Nete Hyperbolæon, which 
was the higheſt chord, and Parhypate Hypaton, Hypate Hypa- 
ton, and Profiambanomenss, which were the three loweſt 
chords of the ancient ſyſtem, were not uſed; which St 
Gregory, about 280 years after St Ambroſe, obſerving, added 
to theſe four authentic tones, four others called plagal, which 
were the Hhfadorian, Hypophrygian, Hypolidian, and Hypo- 
mixolydian ; and by this means introduced the uſe of the whole 
hiteen chords of the ancient ſyſtem into the church muſic 
the loweſt chord of the Fiypodorian tine was Proflambanomenss, 
or the Ami la of our ſecond octave; and from this time 
each of the four authentic tones has had a plagal one for it's 
collateral, 1. e. to ſerve by way of ſupplement thereto : and 
hence aroſe that diviſion of the tones or modes into ranks and 


dlaſſes; for which ſee PRoToOs. 


The firſt and ſecond tones were of the firſt claſs. 
The third and fourth of the ſecond. 
The fifth and ſixth, of the third, 
nd the ſeventh and eighth, of the fourth claſs, according 
to the following table. 
8 1 Tons 


214 0 


EY aton.\ Nenteron.\Triton.\Tetarton. | : 
Tones. | 2 1 +6 | RE | Authentic . 
e, eee modes. 


With regard to this table two things are to be obſerved; firſt, 
that the authentic modes are ſignified | by the cyphers 1, 3, 5, 7, 
whence they are called unequal ; and that the plagal zones are 
repreſented by 2, 4, 6, 8, therefore called equal tones. As 
theſe names are often met with among authors, *tis neceſſary 
to know what they mcan, 

To: tcond obſervation to be made on this table is, that 
the authentic modes are placed above the plagal, becauſe, be- 
ſide their name, they are in effect their ſuperior, principal, key, 
dominaat, Sc. and the plagal beneath them, as being collate- 
ral, ſubordinate, ſubſer vient, dependants, &c. to the authentic. 

To determine in what fene or mode a ſong is compoſed, 
three things are neceſſary to be obſerved. 

1. The final or laſt note of the ſong. 

2. The compaſs thereof, either above or below the tone of 
the mode, 

3. The dominant, 7. e. the fifth, or note which | is ofteneſt 
keard in the courſe of the piece. 

Fir/t then, by the final, the rank or claſs of the tone where- 
in the ſong is compoſed is eaſily diſcerned, becauſe each of theſe 
clafics has one note appropriated to it in ſuch a manner, that it 
always ſerves as a final to the two modes of that claſs. 

The final of the two modes of the hit claſs tb, 2, 7 
Ne. 


The two tones of the ſccond claſs 3, 4, have ni for their 
fin al. 

Fa is the final of thoſe of the third claſs 5, 6. 

And thoſe of the laſt claſs 7, 8, have always %% for their 
final. 

Conſequently, for example, when a ſong ends with Ke, it 
may be concluded to be compoſed in one of the two tones of 
the firſt clais, 7. e. either 1 or 2; and when it ends with ni, 
it appears to be in the {ſecond daß. and of courſe in either the 
third or fourth mode, and fo of the reſt, 

Put it may here be ohjected, that ſome pieces end in £4, 
ethers on S, as the Zrench ſay, a and others again en Ut, 
Ge, cis true; but the notes la ji ul, 7. e. the ſouhds by them 
cxprefled, are in the fame proportion among themfelves, as 
tio exprelied by the ſ, ables re, mi, fa; we may chereſore 
as Well fav, that 


La 
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La ſtands in the place of Re. f 
Si for Mi, and a 
Ut for Fa, | | ; 


So that the ſong is ſtill the ſame, only tranſpoe? either a 
fifth higher, or a fourth lower, if this tranſpolition change 
ot the nature of the air, or the natural order of the founds 
it therefore cannot alter it's rank or claſs, it being ea{y to ſay 


la, fr, ut, inſtead of re, mi, fa, being in effect the fame 


thing: hence it appears, that the two tones of the firſt claſs 
commonly and naturally have re for their final, which by 
tranſpoſition, is changed to la; and ſo of the others. 


Table of natural finals, and thoſe by tranſpoſition. 


"UE. Firjt ank. | Second. : | Third, Fourth. 
2 Re or La, i Mi or Fa, + HM or Ut, I Sol. 
tram ſpeſed. tranjholed. ts anſpoſed 
1+ h /5wer or 5th higher. dito. ditio. , dtits. | 


This is not enough, for as each claſs contains two tones, 
one authentic and one plagal, it remains to determine in 
which of the two the piece is compoſed 3 in order to which, 
regard is to be had to the compais thereof, whether in the 
courſe of the ſong it riſe or fall avove or below the extent of 
tne tone. | | 

Firſt, If the whole extent of the ſong be eight or nine de- 
grees above it's final, and not one below, 'tis an authentic 
mode, and therefore the firſt of every clas. | 

It may be obſerved, that ſongs compoſed in authentie 
modes, may- move nine or more degrees above their foal with- 
cut ceaſing to be authentic. 

Secondly, And if on the contrary, the ſong defcen four 
or five degrees below it's final, and aſcend but five or fix a- 
bove it, the mode therefore is plagal, and conſequently is 
the under one of each clafs. 5 | i | 

But if the piece has ſo much compaſs as to riſe eight or niog 
degrees above it's final, and fall four or five below (as in 
many of the ſongs of the Romiſb church) the tons or mode is 
Jud to be mixed, as participating of both authentic and 
plagal. 

Again, there are many ſongs in the Nomiſb rites that do 
not move thro” the extent of their octave, which are there- 
tore called incompleat modes; and to know in what mode 
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theſe portions are compoſed, regard muſt be had to their final 


or loweſt note, and dominant, 1. e. the note which is ofteneſt 


heard in the courſe of the ſong. And if the dominant be 
found five or fix degrees above the final, the tone is _—_— 
tic ; if three or four below, it may be concluded plagal ; 
ſhort, let the ſong be of whatſoever compaſs or extent, Fa 
only ſure way of finding out what mode 'tis compoſed in, is 
by thus examining it's final and dominant, 

The following table included in two verſes, at once 8 
the finals and dominants of every mode, according to the order 


of the Fr ench ſcale in S:, 
Pri RELA, ſec. RE, FA, ter. HI, UT, quartquog; 
. 


Quint 2 UT, feats, „„ ũͤs [ht SOL, RE, 
of, ue; SOL; UT. 


As for example. 


1/7, 8 34. 4th, 5th, 6th. 7th, th, 


1 77... 
——— 
e ! 2 
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re, 1a, re e. ſa, mi, ut, ini 1%, Ja, a, ut, fa,la, ſel, re, fel, u ut, 


To make this intelligible, obſerve, 1 1 The ſyllables, pri. 
fee. ter. Cc. are abbreviations of primus, ſecundus, &c. 
2. That the mono-ſyllables after them, are the names of 
tlie finals, and dominants of each tone. 

The Iatonations (as the French ſay) i. e. the four, five, 
or ſix firſt notes of the ſong end ulually on the dominant of 
the mode. 

All anthems, ſays Mr Broſſard, end with the final of the 
mode, and the Zvrue, that is, the fong of Seculorum amen, 
always begin with the dominant of the tone wherein the pre- 
cceding anthem was COmpo! ſed. 

The anſwers in the matins end always with the final, and 
the verſe immediately following, begins with the dominant; 
the contrary ſeldom is met with : and this dominant is ſo 
often repeated therein, that *tis no difficult matter to find it 
Gt: 


* 


T he laſt notes of the entries or beginnings 18 always the 
final of the tone, and the note that is chieſly heard in the 


plalm, and the Gloria Patri which follow them, is always 


the dominant. 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve that what has here been ſaid, regards only regular 
modes, beſide which in the whole body of the modern plain 
ſong, there are ſome few which may be called irregular. 

This knowledge of the Tone, wherein a piece is compoſed, 
is principally neceſſary upon three occaſions. | 

Fir/t, To give the firſt note of it to the choir. 

Secondly, To keep it up. And, Laftly, to give the firſt 
note of the pſalms and canticles of divine worſhip. 

Firſt, To give the firſt note to the choir, is to begin part 
of an office, as matins, laudes, veſpers, Sc. at a certain 
note or degree of tune fo — to the voices whereof 
tis compoſed, as that in the progreſs thereof, tho* the fong 
may rife or fall five or ſix degrees higher or lower than that 
note, {till the Tone may be kept up and heard plainly, with- 
out forcing any particular voice in the congregation ; and 
the better to perform this, it were very convenient to have 
a bell or pipe of an Organ ſet to that pitch, and ſounded 
from time to time, by means whereof the ſound would be 
fixed in the mind, or if it were at any time loſt, it might 
ealily by this means be refreſhed in the imagination. (This 


practice a learned Benedictine recommended in a treatiſe wrote 


in 1673, which, ſays Mr Broſſard, is the beſt that has ever 
appeared on the knowledge and practice of the plain ſong.) 
At leaſt in thoſe churches that have Organs, it would be 
very eaſy for the Organiſt to ſound it in ſuch a manner, as 
that the choir may without difficulty perceive it. But as 
this cuſtom is not generally practiſed, the prieſts may at leaſt 
attempt to find ſome method of their own, in order to which 
the following rules may be of ſervice to them. 

I. They muſt conſider of what voices their congregations 
are compoſed, whether high or ſhrill voices, ſuch as women 
and children have; or low and grave voices, or of a middle 
pitch ſuch as men have, which may be called tenors or baſſes, 
as every man has a different command of voice, ſome high 
for the tenor, others low for the baſs. 

II. That among the dominants of the modes there are 
ſome that agree with grave, and ſome with acute voices; 
they muſt therefore make choice of one proper for their 
choir. *Tis certain that A mi la, the dominant of the firſt 
Tone, is proper for grave or mediate voices, inſomuch that 


they can riſe five or ſix degrees higher, or deſcend five or ſix 


lower at pleaſure, and this without any inconvenience or 
forcing the Organs; A mi la therefore is proper for the tone of 
church muſic, to be performed by ſuch voices ; conſequently 
in a congregation compoſed of ſuch, the office ſhould begin 
with A mi la: On the other hand, Re in D la re the * 
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of the ſeventh Tone, is well adapted to high voices; in choirs 
therefore compoſed of ſuch, the office ſhould begin with that - 
ſound. | 

III. Then to know what degree or pitch of tune is to be 
given to this A mi la, or D la re, tis here that ſome inſtru- 
nient, but particularly a ſtroke on the Organ, would be of 
great ſervice, But to ſupply that, it is neceſſary that every 
one examine or meaſure the natural compaſs of his voice; 
if he have a very low voice, this A mi la is almoſt his higheſt 
note, but ſuch a one is not often met with. If he have a pitch 
of voice called a tenor, *tis nearly the middle found in his 
reach, and if he have one of thoſe called Hautcontres or treble, 
this A mi la is almoſt his Ioweſt found, But a little uſe and a 
good example from a matter, will make this clearer than 
words can expreſs. Tis not enough to give a good Tone at 
once off hand, but *tis alſo abſolutely neceſſary to keep it up 
throuvh th . tterent pieces, whereof the office begun in this 
Tin: is compoſed. Among the many methods propoſed by 
the Benedif ine abovementioned, that which is moſt generally 
pra&.ſed is, to make all the dominants of the different pieces 
in the office uniſon with the firſt Tene, which conſequently is 
capable of bearing the different names of thoſe dominants, 
and may be called in one piece la, in another fa, in a third 
ut, in another re, &c. For example, firſt ſuppoſe the veſpers, 
Deus in Adjutorium, begun with A mi la, and the anthem or 
ſirſt pſalm be of the firſt, fourth, or ſixth Tones; as the do- 
minant of each of theſe Tones is la, and of courſe the ſame 
found A mila is the Tone of the choir, there is not much 
difficulty in giving the name and ſound Ami la to the con- 
gregation. | | 

Secondly, If by chance a pfalm or. anthem of the third, 
fiſth, or eighth Tone whoſe dominants are vts, ſhould come in 
the ſervice, then the Tone of the choir is called vt, tho? in 
reality *tis the ſame A mi la. 

Thirdly, If an anthem or palm of the ſecond Tone happen 
to come in, the Tone of the choir will {till be A mi la, though 
they call it by the name of /a, becauſe fa is the dominant 
thereof. | 

And, Laſtiy, If the accidental pſalm or anthem be of the 
ſeventh Tone, as its dominant is re, the Tone of the choir will 
be called re, though it be the ſame A mi la. 

The annexed tables will exhibit and make eaſy what has 
above been faid, in which the dominants of the eight Tones 


 zre all upon the line A mi la, and marked with ſquare notes, 


by means of wh:ch this practice of reducing the tones is much 
excilitated, The black notes are the finals of every tone 
| tran'Þoſed 
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tranſpoſed more or leſs high or low, according as their do- 
minants are changed. 

The firſt table is for reducing the dominants to the ſound 
of A mi la, for low voices, and the ſecond to that of D la re, 
for high ones. (See Plate annexed.) 

It may be remarked, that thoſe rules ought, and indeed 
are obſerved with regard to the firſt, fourth, ſixth and feventh 
Tones; but *tis ſtrange theſe ſame rules are not regarded with 
reſpect to the ſecond, third, fifth and eighth, which are ſo 
exactly followed as to the ſeventh mode. 

The difficulty and nicety of the tranſpoſitions, which were 
neceſſary to reduce the dominants of theſe four Jones to one 
ſound, having puzzled the ancient Organiſts, they choſe ra- 
ther to change the ſituation of the Tone of the choir, and 
place it ſometimes a ſemi-tone higher as in the ſecond, ſome- 
times a tone lower as in the fifth, and ſometimes a third mi- 
nor higher, as in the third and eighth tones, than to trouble 
themſelves about ſuch tranſpoſition. 

But what is {till more ſtrange is, that the greateſt part of 
Mulicians, without any reaſon, fo blindly follow this cuſtom, 
that *tis almoſt a crime to note the eight tones otherwiſe 
than in the following table, 
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"T's plain, that by placing the dominant of the fifth Tone 
in Cre ſol, i. e. a Tone higer than the tone of the choir, it 
forces the voice, fo that its low notes are ſcarce hcard ; and 
the ſame happens by placing the dominant of the third and 
cighth Zones a third minor higher than the pitch of the choir 


tor by this the voice is trained almoſt to a ſyual, eſpecially 


if the ſong runs high. To avoid both theſe inconveniences, 
ſcveral Organiſts began to introduce the method of play- 
ing, Fir/t, The fifth tone in D la re natural or third minor, 
like the ſeventh tone, becauſe by this its dominant was A mi la 
uniſon to the Tone of the choir, 

Secondly, Ihe third Tone is & re fol flat like the ſe- 
cond, for thereby the dominant riſing but a ſemi-touc higher 
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than A mi la, the voices were not at all forced; and on the 
other hand they were not obliged to make intricate tranſpoſi- 
tions. This may ſuffice with reſpect to the ſhrill voices in 
the choir. | | 

Laſtly, If this knowledge of the Tones is neceſſary in the 
practice of the plain chant, certain it is, tis principally fo 
with reſpect to the pſalms and canticles in the Romiſb rites ; 
for *tis a general and infallible rule, that the pſalm or can- 
ticle ought to be ſung in the ſame Tone with the preceeding 
anthem, becauſe the pſalm and the anthem are reckoned 
together as one ſong. It therefore is highly uſeful to know 
at once the tone of the anthem, in order to begin the pſalm 
agreeing therewith in the ſame. | 

We ſhall not here pretend to ſay what theſe ſongs or 
chants are, ſince every church has its particular rules re- 
lating thereto ; but ſhall only add, that to ſing a pſalm well, 
theſe three things muſt be obſerved ; the intonation or ſetting 
the pitch and firſt note ; the mediation or reſt in the middle, 
and the Evovæ, or ending. 

Firſt, With regard to the manner of beginning or ſetting 
the firſt note, the pſalms of every Tone have a particular ſound 
appropriated to them (in the Roman and other churches, ) 
which for the eaſe of the memory are ingeniouſly ſummed 
up in the five following lines : 


Primus cum ſexto, fa, fol, la, ſemper habeto ; 
Ut, re, fa, ſed maſta moduletur lingua ſecundo. 
Sol, la, ut, oftavus reſonabit, fic quoque ternus : 
La, fol, la, guartus; fa, la, ut, fit tibi quintus : 
Septimus ut, fi, ut, re, cenſetur ſemper habere. 


The firſt note of theſe intonations is the dominant of the 
tone; in the pſalms only the firſt verſe is begun as above, all 
the others begin with the dominant from the firſt ſyllable ; 
as to the canticles, all their verſes begin like the firſt of the 
pſalm. | 5 
Secondly, With reſpect to the mediation; *tis a ſort of reſt 
or ſilence, which ought to be made in the middle of every 
verſe, as well to have time to eaſe and take breath, as to 
keep up the gravity neceſſary in the ſervice; it ends always 
with the dominant of every Tone, but the ſeventh, in which 
it ends a Tone higher. | 

Laſtly, The Evovæ is a word formed, for brevity's ſake, 
of the {1x vowels in the words Sæculorum amen. There are a 
fort of books called by the French P/autiers and Antiphonters, 
and by us Pfalteries, which contain the rules of certain 

churches, 
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churches, and which ſhew the note whereon to end every 
verſe of the pſalms and canticles; and as every Tone has ma- 
ny endings (except the ſecond) thoſe books are to be con- 
ſulted as well as the cuſtom and practice of the church, for 
an infinity of other particularities belonging to them, 

TUT TI, in the Italian muſic intimates, that all the 
parts are to play together, or to make a full concert. 

In this ſenſe the word Tutti, ſtands oppoſite to ſoli or ſelo. 
See SOLO, 

This word is often expreſſed by omnes, rip:tno, da capella, 
Choro, &-c. See each under its proper article. | 

TYMPANO, or TYyMPANUm, a Timbal, a muſical 
inſtrument, which among the ancients conſiſted of a thin 
piece of leather or skin, ſtretched on a circle of wood or iron, 
and beat with the hand, See Drum. | 

This may be our kettle-drum, as it appears to be from 
the Italians uſing the word Tympano for a pair of tymbals 
of an unequal ſize tuned a fourth, the leaſt wherof gives 
the acute ſound, the largeſt the grave one; the firſt is C fol 
ut, the latter G re ſol, a fourth lower; they ſerve for a baſs 
in a concert, or airs: deſigned for Trumpets ; we from hence 
meet with parts marked Tympano, which ſhew that they are 
deſtined for this inſtrument, 


, 
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V The ſimple letter V, is often uſed to ſhew a piece de- 

7 ſigned for the violin; if theſe be two, the piece is for 
two Violins or more: Again among the Roman cyphers it 
ſtands ior five; and laſtly, if the letter & be thereto added, 
V. S. it fignifies volts ſubito, i. e. turn over quick, Sce 
VoLrI. | 

VACUA, Notte vacue; the minim and ſemi-breve may 
properly be called Notte vacue, by reaſon their heads are 


open O 2 in diſtinction to Notte pine, the heads whereof 


are filled up 2 -3 theſe are by the Italians called 


Notte bianche & nere. See No E. 

VAGANTE Suoni. See SUONT. 

VAL ORE, Value, Content; as the value of a note 
is underſtood of the length of time it contains; for ex- 
ample, the value, content or length of the large is eight 
ſemi-breves, that of the long four, and ſo of the reſt; but 
ſee FIGURE, NoTE and CHARACTER. 7 

VALUTA, the ſame with valore. See VALORE, 

VARIAMEN TO, an Halian adverb, which means 
in a varied manner full of changes and variations. See VA- 
RIA T IOR. 

VARIATION, is the different manner of playing or 
ſinging the ſame ſong, air or tune, either by ſubdividing the 
notes into ſeveral others of leſs value, or by adding of 
graces in ſuch a manner however, as that one may ſtill diſ- 
cern the ground of the tune thro' all the enrichments, 
which by ſome French muſicians are called Embroideries. 

'Thus for inſtance, the divers copulets of chacones, 
Spaniyh Follies, which the French call Follies d' Efpagne; 
and are properly Fardinal's ground Paſſecailles, Ac. are io 
many Jariatiaus; ſo allo many diminutions of courants, 
gavots and other pieces for the Lute, Harpſichord and Vio- 
lin are really Variations, but more properly fo called, when 
played by the Violin alone. 

VARIAT O, the ſame with variamento. 

VARIAZIONE. See VARIAT ION. 


VELOCE, guzick, nearly the ſame with Vivace. See 
Vivace, 


VEL O- 
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VELOCISSAMENT E, or VE TLOISsIMo, very 
quick, with great Precipitation; this word is feldom met 


wich, for they uſe the words preſto or pręſtiſſimo in it's ſtead, 
See PRESTO. | OE 


VERBERO. See SYNCOPE. | 
VERGELLA, or VERGHETTA. See Virevu- 
LA. | | 
VERSE, the modern Verſe is very ſeverely handled by 
Veſſi us, who makes it intirely unfit for muſic,  ** Our Verſes, 
&« ſays he, run as it were all in one foot, without any di- 
« ſtinction of numbers, or parts, and have no rythmus at all, 
« without regard to the natural quantities of the ſyllables z 
« for we mind nothing but to have a certain number thereof 
cc jn a verſe, of whatever nature or order.” See RA Vr HM Vs. 
Mr Malcolm attempts to vindicate our Verſe from this 
imputation. It is true, we don't follow the metrical compo- 
ſition of the ancients, yet we have ſuch a mixture of ſtrong 
and ſoft, long and ſhort ſyllables, as makes our Verſes run 
ſmooth or rumbling, flow or rapid, agreeable to the fubject, 


of which Mr Pope has given us very fine examples in theſe 
lines: | 


Soft is the train, when Zephyrs gently Blow. 

he hoarſe rough Verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
The line too labours, and the words more flow. | 
Flies der th unbending ears, and skims along the plain, 


To which may be added the following : 


And like a wounded ſnake, drags bis flow length along. 
So ten dull words oft creep in one dull line, 


By making a ſmall change or tranſpoſition of a word or 
g in any of theſe Verſes, any one who has an ear will 

nd, that we make great matter of the nature and order of 
the ſyllables. a 2 

Voſſius adds, that the ancient odes were ſung as to the rhyth- 
mus, in the ſame manner as we ſcan them, every foot be- 
ing a diſtinct bar or meaſure, ſeparated by a different pauſe; 
tho* in reading, that diſtinction was not ſo ſtrictly obſerved. 

Again he ſays, that their odes had a regular return of 
the ſame kind of Verſe, and the ſame quantity of ſyllables 
in the ſame place of the Verſe, whereas in theſe of the 
moderns, to follow the natural quantity of our ſyllables, 


every ſtanza would be a diſtinct ſong, De prematum Cantu. 
See Opt. | 
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The Greek and Latin Verſes are the Hexamater, Penta. 
mater, Iambics, Hendecaſyllaba, Trochaics, &c. each of which 
had it's particular time or meaſure, when propoſed to be 
ſung. 5 | | 

Heroic and Alexandrine Verſes conſiſt of twelve or thirteen 
ſyllables, and are of modern invention. 

The ancients had likewiſe various other kinds of Verſes, 
or poetical deviſes, as cantos, ecchos, monorhyms, Ec. to 
which they had a particular regard in compoſitions of muſic, 
See RYTHMICA and METRICA. 

The kinds of feet uſed in the Latin Verſe are various, 
their number is about twenty eight, of which ſome are called 
ſimple, as not being compoſed of others, and ſome compound 
for the contrary reaſon ; of the ſimple there are four of two 
ſyllables, and eight of three. 


The jumple of two ſyllables are, 


1. Pyrrhichius, formed of two ſhort ſyllables, as Ferit. 


2. Spondœus, of two long, audax. 
3. Iambus, of one ſhort, one long, põ tens. 
4. Trochœus or Choreus, of one long, one ſhort, rura, 


The ſample of three ſyllables are, 


I. Tribrachys, formed of three ſhort ſyllables, as placida. 
2, Moloſſus, of three long. | amentim. 
3. Anapaeſt.s, of two ſhort, one long, animans, 
4. Da#ylus, of one long, two ſhort, angha. 
5, Amphybrachys, one long betw, two ſhort, awmicus. 
6. Anphimacer, one ſhort betw. two long densitãs. 
7. Bacchius,\ one ſhort, two long, gigãntũm. 
8. Antibacchius, two long, one ſhort, cancretus, 
Compoſed, 
1. Proceleuſmaticus, of two Pyrrhics, as Hö minibus. 
2. Diſpondens, of two Spondæuſes, ãmphitrĩtẽ. 
3. Dijambus, of two Iambuſes, amoenitas, 
4. Ditrochæus, of two Trochzuſes, ampeditus, 
Mixt, 
1. Antipaſtus, an Iambus and Trochæus, abortiv us 
2. Choriambus, a Trochæus and Iambus, abrotonum. 
2. fonicus major, a Spondæus and Pyrrhichius, abrumpere. 
. Jonicus minor, a Pyrrhichius and Spondæus, acularum. 
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Pæon conſiſts of one long and three ſhort ſyllables in different 


poſations. 


1. Pon, of a Trochæus and Pyrrichius, as Innacuus. 
2. Pen, of an lambus and Pyrrhichius, potentig. 


3. Pam, of a Pyrrnichius and Trochæus,  ſcelzratus. | 


4. Paon, of a Pyrrhichius and Trochæus, apolzgon.” 


An Epitritus is contrary, i. e. one ſhort ſyllable and three * 
| variouſly diſpoſed. n 


x. Epitritus, of an Iambus and Spondæus, as aba&oram. 
2. Epitritus, of a Trochæus and Spondzus, . pzrmanentim, 
3. Epitritus, of a Spondæus and Iambus, cancard1az. 
4. Epitritus, cf a Spondzus and Trochzus, zmmiitatgque. 


Verſes in the church muſic, are certian parts of pſalms or 
anthems ſung by one or more voices, which according to 
their number are called by the Italians Soli; (fee SoLo,) 
and ſeem as it were detached from the whole body or choir, 
which may be otherwiſe called the grand chorus. | 

VERS ET TA, is the Latin Verſiculus, à little ſhort 
verſe, See VERSE. | | 


VERSO, $32-I 
VERSUS, c See VERSE. 


VERTE /ubits, Latin terms which ſignify the ſame 
with the Italian volt: ſubito, — turn over the leaf quickly, See 
VoErTyH:--- 5 5 

VERTU OSO. See VIRT v. | 
VESPERTINI Pſalmi, are evening ſongs. See SAL 
Mo. | at 
UGALE, or UGALMEnT, ſignify equal or equally. 
For Syſtema ugale, ſee SYSTEM. ora 

VIBRATION, a regular reciprocal motion of a body ; 
for inſtance of a chord, which being ſuſpended at freedom, 
vibrates firſt this, and then that way. 

The Vibrations of a ſtretched chord or ſtring ariſe from 
it's elaſticity, which power being the ſame kind with that of 
gravity, the Vibrations of chords follow the ſame laws 
as thoſe of pendulums, conſequently the Vibrations of the 
lame chord equally ſtretched, tho* they be unequal in length, 
are equidiurnal, or performed in the ſame ſpace of. time, or to 
ipeak more properly, in equal times; and the ſquares of the 
times of the Vibrations are among themſelves inverſly, as the 

- powers 
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powers whereby they are equally bent and inflected. See 
STRING. 


VIETAT I Hitervalli. See INTERVAL. 

VIET AT O, forb:dden, that muſt not be done, either 
becauſe not according to rule, or as not having an effect pro- 
per to the end of muſic, that is, ſuch a one as does not affect 
the ear with pleaſure. There are Paſſaggi vietati and Inter- 
valli vietati. See PASSAGE. 

VIGESSIMO, the twentieth, one of the intervals in 
muſic, which is the ſixth tripled. SeeS1xTH and IN TER 
VAL. ; : 

VIGOROSO, or VicoRosaMENTE, ſignify to 
ſing or play with vigor, ſtrength and firmneſs, 

VILLANELLA, ruftih, peaſant-like, a ſort of dance, 
or rather air, to which country people or peaſants dance ; 
there are ſome of this kind that are very agreeable, having 

in them ſomething very gay and enlivening proper to the 
deſign thereof; the firſt copulet is uſually played plain and 
ſimple, afterwards come an infinity of variations, diminu- 
tions, Sc. they anſwer in ſome reſpects to our country 
dances. | . 

VIOLA, a muſical inſtrument of the fame form with 
the Violin, and ſtruck like that with a bow; *tis by the 
Italians denominated a tenor violin. See VIOLIN. 

Of this inſtrument there are ſeveral forts and ſizes; they 
are uſually ſtrung with four ſtrings. 

VIOLA di Gamba, Leg-Viol, tho we call it ſimply Viol, 
the Italians add di Gamba, becauſe 'tis held between the legs 
to be played on. | | 

Of this kind there were formerly whole cheſts which 
contained ſets of them, ſuch as trebles, tenors, counter-tenors, 
baſſes and double baſſes; each of which was mounted with 
fix ſtrings, having eight ſtops or frets divided by ſemi-tones, ' 

Their found is very ſoft and agreeable. The tablature 
or muſic for this inſtrument is laid down on fix lines or rules, 

There are yet remaining pieces, being a ſort of fancies 
deſigned for theſe inſtruments only, x 

What the Italians call Alto Viola, is the counter-tenor of 
this; and their Viala Tenore, the tenor. They ſometimes 
call it ſimply Viola. Some authors will have it the Lyra, 
others the Cythara, others the Chelis, and others the Te/tuda 
of the ancients. See LYRA, CYTHARA, Cc. | 

VIOLA Tenore, à tenor Viol, 


Viola Baſſo, a baſi Viol. | 
Viola 
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VIOLA d' Amour, or Love Viol, is a kind of triple viol 
or violin, having ſix braſs or ſteel ſtrings, like thoſe of the 
Harpſichord, ordinarily played with a bow. 

It yields a kind of ſilver ſound, and has ſomething in it 
very agreeable and ſoft, whence it's name. 

The baſtard viol of the Italians (not uſed among us) Mr 
Broſſard takes to be a kind of baſs viol mounted with fix or 
ſeven ſtrings, tuned as the common one. 

What the Italians call Viola di Brachia, — Arm-Viol, or 
ſimply Brachia, — Arm, is an inſtrument anſwering to our 
counter-tenor. = 

Their Viola prima, or firſt Viol, is really our counter- 
tenor Violin; at leaſt they commonly uſe the cleff of C fo! ut, 


on the firſt line to denote the piece intended for this inſtru- 


ment, 

T heir Viola ſecunda is much the ſame with our tenor Violin, 
having the key C ſol ut, on the ſecond line. 

Their Viola terza, is nearly our counter tenor Violin; the key 


_ C/:! i, on the third line. 


Their Viola quarto, or fourth Viol, is not known in England 
or France, tho? we frequently find it in Italian compoſitions 
the key on the fourth line from the top. 

VIOLETTA, or LiTTLE VIOr, is in reality, our 
triple Viel. This term is frequently confounded by ſtrangers, 
with what has been ſaid of Viola prima, ſeconda, ter- 
za, c. | | 

VIOLIN or FIDDLE, is a muſical inſtrument mount- 
ed with four ſtrings or guts, and ſtruck with a bow. 

The Violin, like moſt other inſtruments, conſiſts of three 
parts; the neck, the table, and the ſound-board ; at the 


tides are two apertures, and ſometimes a third is added to- 


wards the top, ſhaped like a heart. 

It's bridge which is below the apertures, bears up the 
ſtrings which are faſtened to the two extreams of the inſtru- 
ment, at one end of them to a ſcrew, which ſtretches or 
looſens them at pleaſure.” 

The ſtyle and found of the Violin is the gayeſt, moſt lively, 
and ſprightly of all inſtruments ; and hence it is of all others 
the fitteſt for dancing. Yet there are ways of. touching it 
which render it grave, ſoft, and languiſhing, and fit for 
church or chamber muſic. | 

It generally makes the treble or higheſt part in concerts. 

It is tuned by fifths: it's play is compoſed of baſs, counter. 
tenor, tenor and treble ; to which may be added a fifth part: 
each part has four fifths, which rife to a greater ſeventeenth. 
See FIFTH, | 
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In compoſitions of muſic, the Violin is denoted by V. and 
two / V. denote two Violins. 

The word Violin ſtands for treble Violin; when the Italians 
prefix alto, tenore, or baſſo, it then expreſſes the counter- tenor, 
tenor, and baſs Violin. See TREBLE, TENOR, and 
Bass. 

In compoſitions, where there are two or more Violins, they 

make uſe of the words prima, ſeconda, terxa, &c. of the 
characters. I., II, III; or of theſe figures, 14, 24, 33, 
&c. to denote the difference. 
The Violin has only four ſtrings, each whereof is of a dif- 
ferent thickneſs ; the ſmalleſt makes the E ſi mi of the higheſt 
octave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth below the firſt, 
makes the A mi la; the third, a fifth below the ſecond, is 
D la re; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the third, is 
G re ſol. 

The largeſt or fourth ſtring has four notes belonging to it, 
viz, E re fol ut, or E, which is to be played open, 4 
la mi re, or A muſt be ſtopped with the fore - finger, of the 
left hand, almoſt at the diſtance of an inch from the nut; 
B fa be mi or B, with the ſecond finger about half an inch 
from the firſt, and C ſo! fa ut, with the third finger cloſe 
to the ſecond. | 

The third has alſo four notes, D la fol re, is ſtruck 
open; E la mi, muſt be ſtopped with the fore finger about 
an inch from the nut; F fa ut, with the ſecond finger 
cloſe to the firſt; and & re ſol ut, (on which note the cleff 
is commonly marked) with the third finger à of an inch from 
the ſecond. | 

The ſecond ſtring has four notes, A la mi re, or A is 
the open ſtring ; B fa be mi, or B, is with the fore finger, 
about an inch from the nut; C ſ fa ut, is the ſecond 
finger cloſeto the firſt; and D la ſol re, or D, is the third 
finger about three qnarters of an inch from the ſecond. 

The leaſt or treble ſtring, has uſually fix notes, E la, 
open; F fa ut, or F, the fore finger very near the nut; 
G fol re ut, or G, the ſecond about three quarters of 
an inch from the firſt; A la mi re, or A, with the third 
finger at the ſame diſtance from the ſecond; B fa be mi, 
with the little finger half an inch from the third; and laſtly, 
C fa ut, you muſt ſtretch the little finger about a quarter of 
an inch farther than for B fa be mi. But here it muſt be 
obſerved, that all the notes on the treble ſtring, except E la, 
or E, are termed in alt for diſtinction's ſake. For flat, 
ſharp, and gamut, fee FLAT, SHaRP, Cc. For time, 
note, bar, and reſt, ſee IME, NOTE, BAR, and ay +0 
A 
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Moſt nations ordinarily uſe the cleff G re  fal on the ſe- 
cond line from the bottom, to denote the mulic for this in- 
ſtrument; the French alone uſe the ſame cleff on the loweſt 
line; the firſt method is beſt when the ſong goes very low; 
the ſecond beſt when it goes very high. 

VIOLINCELLO of the Halians, is properly what 
we call the Baſs Violin with four ſtrings, ſometimes even five or 
fix; but thoſe are not common, the firſt being moſt uſed a- 
monyg us. 


VIOLINIS TA, a perſon that plays, or is a maſter of 
the Violin. 

VIOLINO concertante, concertini, or di concertino, thoſe 
Violins, whether firſt or ſecond, that play throughout the 
piece, in diſtinction to Violini ripieni, Violins that play in 
particular places, as in grand chorus, to fill up or compleat 
the harmony. 

VIOLONO, a \ large Baſs Violin or double baſs, every 
way as big again as the common one ; and the ſtrings, which 
are four, bigger and longer in proportion, conſequently 
it's ſound muſt be an octave deeper than that of the Violincello, 
or Baſs Violin; it has a noble effect in great concerts. See 
Cox c ERT and VIOLINCELL0. 

VIRGULA, a Latin term, for which the 1talians ſay 
Vergetta or Vergbetta, both which ſignify, that line drawn 
from the head of a note either upwards or downwards, 
which we commonly call the tail thereof. Bontempi, in his 
Hiſtoria Muſica, diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kinds. 

Pergetta aſcendente, the tail turned upwards. 

Vergetta deſcendente, or pendente, the contrary. 

Each of- theſe tails may be drawn on the right or left fide 
of the head of a breve; if on the right, the Italians uſed 
the phraſe Vergetta aſcendente, or pendente della parte de ra; 
if on the left, della parte ſiniſtra. 

Theſe different ſituations make a great difference in the 


value of theſe notes, eſpecially when they are tyed; for 
which ſee LEGATURE. 


Vergetta dritta, a trait tail, as of a minim or crotchet 2 
Fergetta obliqua, one that has a little hook at the end, as 
that of a quaver : this hook may be on either ſide. 5 


Uu Vergetta 
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Vergetta biftorta, a tail that has two of theſe little hooks at 
it's extremity, on either fide at pleaſure; as our ſemi-qua- 
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VIRTV, in Lalian, not only means that habitude of 
the ſoul which renders us agreeable in the ſight of God, and 
makes us act according to the rules of reaſon, but alſo that 
ſuperiority of genius, addreſs and abllity, that makes us ex- 
cel (either in the theory or practice of any art, &c.) many 
others who equally apply themſelves thereto. From whence 
they form the adjective Virtuoſo or Virtudioſo, which often 
ſtand as ſubſtantives when uſed in praiſe of any one that 
Providence has bleſſed with that ſuperiority or excellence: 
thus an excellent Painter, or an able Architect, &c. are 
called /:r:us/;j, But this epithet, ſays Mr Braſſard, is oftener 
given to eminent Muſicians, than to any other artiſt ; and 
among them, rather to thoſe who apply themſelves to 
the theory of that art, than the practice: ſo that among 
them, to ſay a Firtuoſo, would be underſtood an excellent 
"Muſician. The French have only the word Hluſtre that can 
anſwer to the Virtuoſo of the Italian. We uſe the word 

Virtuoſo, but in a more extended ſenſe, it not being fixed to 
any particular art, but is applied to any perſon excelling in 
his art, be it what it will; if it be at all limitted among 
us, tis to the learned in phyſic and natural hiſtory, or philo- 
ſophy. | | 
| IST AMENT E, or VIS ro, quick, without delay, 
Bristly. See PRESTO. 

VIVACE, vwwacemente, or vivamente, — with life and ſpi- 
vit; that is a degree of movement between largo and allegro, 
but nearer allegro than largo. See AL LE GRO and LAR Go. 
VIVACESSIMO, a degree or two quicker than vi- 
vace, and denotes a movement much the ſame as allegro. 
IT ho' Mr Broſſard ſays, it being the ſuperlative degree of vi- 

vace, conſequently muſt ſignify 1 <p quick motion. 

* UNDECIMA, he eleventh, one of the intervals in mu- 
ſic, which the fourth doubled. See INTERVAL and 
FouR TH. 

ULTIMA conjunctarum. See TRITE SYNEMME- 
NON. | 


ULTIMA dwiſarum, See NETE DIEZEUGMENON 
and SYSTEM, 


ULTIMA excellentiinm, See NETE HyPERBOL Z0N 
and SYSTEM, 
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U N 'D ULATORY, is applied to a motion in the air, 


whereby ic's parts are agitated, after like manner as waves in 
the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe of the ſtring of a muſi- 
cal ingtument when ſtruck. See STRING. 

This Undulatory motion of the air, is ſuppoſed the matter 
or cauſe of ſound. See SOUND. 

Inftead of Undulatory, this is by unn called utbratory mo- 
tion. See VIBRATION. 

UNISON, is the effect of two ſounds which are equal 
in dezree of tune, or in point of gravity and acuteneſs: as 
Gaudentius ſays, qui nec acumine, nec gravitate inter ſe 4 Fe- 


runt. See GRAVITY and Ac uTEN ESS. 


Or Uniſon may be defined a conſonance of two ſounds 
produced by two bodies, of the ſame matter, length, thick- 
neſs, tenſion, &c, equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time, ſo 
that they yield the ſame tune or found, | 

Or it is the Union of two ſounds, ſo like each other, that 
the ear perceiving no difference, receives them as one and 
the ſame ſound. See SOUND and OcTAvE. 

What conſtitutes Uniſenance, is the equality of the num- 
bers of vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal times 3 
where there is an inequality in that reſpect, and conſequent! 
an inequality in degree of tune, the unequal ſounds conſtitute 
what Muſicians call an interval. See INTERVAL and V c- 
BRATION, 

Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords, and the founda- 
tion, or as ſome call it, the mother of all the reſt; yet ſome 
deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining it to be on! 
that in ſounds, which unity is in numbers. Arj/toxenus, 
and moſt of the antients, according to Veſſius, are of the 
former opinion. | 

Others reſtrain the word concord to AM! and make it 
include a difference of tune, but this is precarious ; for as 
the word concord ſignifies an agreement of ſounds, it is 
applicable to uniſons in the firſt degree. 

But tho Uniſonance or equality of tune, makes the moſt 
perfect agreement of ſound, it is not true, that the nearer any 


two ſounds come to an equality of tune, they are the more 


agreeable, The mind is delighted with variety, and the rea- 
fon of the agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of two ſounds, 
muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than the equality or in- 
equality of the number of their vibrations. See Cox cok, 
Tis a famed phnæomenon in muſic, that an intenſe ſound 
being raiſed either with the voice or a ſonorous body, another 
ſonorous body near it, whoſe tune is either Uniſon or octave 
. above 
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above that ſound, will ſound it's proper note Uniſon or octave 
to the given note. 

The experiment is eaſily tryed by the ſtrings of two in- 
ſtruments, or by the Voice and a Harpſichord, or a Bell, or 
even a drinking-glaſs. 

This our Philoſophers account for thus : one ftring being 
ſtruck, and the air put in motion thereby, every other ſtring 
within the reach of that motion will receive ſome impreſſion 
therefrom, But each ſtring can only move with a determi- 
nate velocity of recourſes or vibrations, and all uniſons pro- 
ceed from equal and equidiurnal vibrations, and the other 
concords from other proportions : the Uniſon ſtring then 
keeping pace with the ſounding ſtring, as having the ſame 
meaſure of vibrations, muſt have it's motion continued and 
ſtill improved, *till it become ſenſible, and give it a diſtinct 
ſound ; other concording ſtrings have their motions propa- 
gated in different degrees, according to the frequency of the 
coincidence of the vibrations with thoſe 'of the ſounding 
firing : the octave therefore moſt ſenſibly, the fifth next, 
afterwards the croſſing of the motions, prevents any effect. 

This they illuſtrate by a pendulum, which being ſet a 
moving, the motion may be continued and augmented by 
making frequent light coincident impulſes, as blowing on it 
when the vibration is juſt ended; but if it be touched by any 
croſs or oppoſite motion, and this too frequently, the motion 
thereof will be interruped and ceaſe altogether, | 

So of two Uniſon ſtrings, if the one be forcibly ſtruck, it 
communicates motion by the air to the other; and being 
equidiurnal in their vibrations, i. e. finiſhing them preciſely 
together, the motion of that other will be improved and 
heightened by the frequent impulſes received from the vibra- 
tions of the firſt, becauſe finiſhed preciſely when that other 
has finiſhed it's vibrations, and is ready to return. But if the 
vibrations of the chords be unequal in duration, there will be 
a crofling of motions more or leſs, according te the propor- 
tion of that inequality, by which the motion of the untouched 
ſtring will be ſo checked, as never to become ſenſible. 

And this we find in the caſe in all conſonances except 
Uniſms, octaves, and fifths. See CHoRD and STRING. 

UNISONUS, the ſame with uniſon. 

UNPOCO, an Italian adverb, which when taken as 
ſuch, ſignifies a little; tis often put before the terms allegro, 
adagio, preſto, piano, &c. and then weakens the ſtrength of their 
ſignification, 1. e. ſhews that the movement under their di- 
rection, is not to be ſo much of either of them, as when this 
word is omitted. As allegro ſignifies briskly and gayly, but 

unpoco 


\eir 
di- 
this 


unpoco allegro, is a little briskly ; and ſo of the other. But if 
between them is put the word piu, i. e. more, the movement 
is to be played more gayly than allegro itſelf directs ;. as un- 
poco piu allegro, —a little more briskly ; on the contrary, if the 
word men or meno be placed there inſtead of piu, it diminiſhes 
the force of the word, as unpoco meno allegro, —a little leſs 
gayly. See AL LEG RO, Ap AG 10, &c. LY 
VOCAL MUSIC, is muſic ſet to words, eſpecially 
verſes, to be performed with the voice. In contradiction to 


inſtrumental muſic, compoſed for, and to be executed by in- 


ſtruments without ſinging. See Mus1c. 
Poetry then makes a neceſſary part of Vocal muſic, and 
this appears to have been the chief, if not the only practice 


of the ancients, from the definitions they give us of muſic. 


Their Vocal muſic appears to have had ſome advantage over 
ours, in that the Greek and Latin languages were better con- 
trived to pleaſe the ear, than the modern ones. In effect, 
Veffrus taxes all the latter language as unfit for muſic, and ſays, 
We ſhall never have any good Vocal muſic, till our poets 
make verſes on the model of the ancients, i. e. till the 
© ancient metrical feet and quantities be reſtored.* _ 

But it is to be obſerved, that the rhythmus of their Vocal 
muſic, was only that of their Poetry, and had no other 
forms or mutations than thoſe the metrical art afforded. _ 

T heir changes of rhythmus were no other than from one 
kind of metrum to another, as from iambic to choraic, &c. 
See RHYTHMUS. 

Their Vocal muſic conſiſted then of verſes ſet to muſical 
tunes, and ſung by one or more voices in chorus; ſometimes, 
alternately with, and ſometimes without the accompanyments 
of inſtruments, No | 

For inſtrumental muſic, in the manner we have deſcribed it, 
i. e. in parts, tis not, ſome ſay, very clear they had any. See 
SYNAULIA. | 

V-O CE, Voice. See Volc and SouNnD. | 

Vocs ſola,—the voice alone; this in Dalian, ſignifies a 
piece compoſed for a ſingle voice, generally accompanied 


with a thorough baſs for the Harpſichord or Organ, without 
other inſtruments. But if beſides that, it is to be accom- 


panied by other inſtruments, they add, cen Violini, with 
Violins, due Violin, ? Violincello, & baſſo per l Organo, — with 
two Violins, a baſs Violin, and a thorough baſs on the Organ; 
con Violim, or flromenti, — with Violins or inſtruments ; 
con 2 ſenza, — With and without inſtruments ; parte con, parte 
ſenza Violini, — part with, and part without Violins, &c. 

VOICE, 
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VOICE, a ſound produced in the "REN and mouth of 
an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
See SOUND. 

Voice in general ſignifies a ſound or noiſe, but in muſic 
more particularly a human Voice. 

Among the various ſounds that this modification of the air 
(for ſuch it is) produces, there are ſounds that admit of no 
difference of tune, as the huling of Serpents ; others that do 
admit a difference of tune, but are not articulate, as the 
noiſes of animals, whiſtling of birds; and laſtly, there are 

thers ſubject to great variations of tune, and articulate at 
the ſame time, i. e. fo different one from another, that *tis 
eaſy for the ear to perceive their changes; ſuch as the 
Forces of men and women: *tis theſe that are the objects of 
muſic, and from theſe muſic executed ſolely by Voices is 
called vocal muſic, as doing pa by natural Organs, 
See Music. 

The ſeven degrees of ſound withits the compaſs of the 
octave, which are diſtinguiſhed by the mono-ſyllables Ut, bs, 
mi, &c. are by the Itallans called Voces muſicali. 

Voices are gene rally divided into three claſſes; of the firſt 
are the high or ſhrill Voices, or thoſe performed by women 
and children; of the ſecond are mediate Voices, or Voices of a 
middle pitch of tune, neither high nor low; of the laſt and 
deep Voices, which conſiſt of low and grave ſounds, both 
which are performed by men, different perſons having dif- 
ferent compaſſes; theſe three anſwer to the parts of mu- 
fic called treble, tencr, and baſs; and of theſe are made as 
many parts as the compoſer pleaſes. 

As the harmony of concerts is no more than a well pro- 
portioned mixture of theſe Voices, either ſimple, doubled, or 
tripled, Sc. the different parts whereof the concert is com- 
poſed, are very often called Voices; thus they ſay in Italian 
a piece or compoſition is a due, a tre voce, &c. or ſimply, 
a due, à tre, &c. the word Voice being underſtood, to ſhew 
that the piece conſiſts of ſo many different parts. 

There are ſome indeed, that call the parts deſtined for in- 
h ſtruments, ſo many n by reaſon inſtruments were in- 

vented for no other cauſe than either artificially, to imitate it, 
fupply it's place, or accompany it. But this is to apply the 
term improperly; the Germans are very particular in their 

diſtinction of vocal and inſtrumental parts; they have a 
word imme, which is a general term, and ſignifies part, be 
it either for Voice or inſtrument, but they always add the ad- 
zective, vocal or inſtrumental thereto, to make a proper di- 
ſtinction, 
7 
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It muſt here be obſerved, that theſe three Voices uſually do 
not exceed four octaves from their graveſt: to. their acuteſt 
ſound, which forms the four oQaves of the Organ, and is 
the ordinary limit of other inſtruments ; ſo that all compoſi- 
tion, of what number of parts ſoever, do not go beyond this 
extent. Tis often neceſſary, that the parts (eſpecially the 
vocal) have not this whole compaſs, becauſe when they riſe 
to their higheſt, or fall to the loweſt ſounds, they may be ſo 
forced, as that they are rendered falſe and diſagreeable; ſo 
that to retrench the compaſs, they take off ſome of the up- 
per ſounds, and if the Voice rife to A mi la, tis as high as it 
can well go, without a great uneaſineſs to the performer ; and 
others are taken off from the lower octave, for there are few 
Voices can go farther than Fut fa, or E fi mi, clear enough 
to be diſtinctly heard. As to the middle parts, *tis left to the 
cCompoſer's fancy to manage them as he thinks fit; but the 
general rule is, that the parts for either of theſe voices be fo 
diſpoſed, as that the notes may not riſe or fall far above or be- 
low the ſtaff of five lines, which are deſtined for each cleft. 
But this only regards the vocal parts, for in inftrumental mu- 
ſic they exceed even the four octaves, and are obliged to 
thoſe five lines to add three or four others, as well above as 
below, and thereby the compaſs of the piece may riſe too 
near five octaves, and this is at preſent practiſed without any 
(Cn. A : | | 
Ariſtoxenus makes a difference in the motions of the Voice, 
and ſays it has two ſpecies of motion, continual, and divided 
into intervals; the continual, is when it keeps the ſame de- 
gree of tune, and appears to the ear as neither riſing or fal- 
ling, (as in reading in the mono-tone). Yocis—duez quedam 
- ſunt mottis ſpecies; continua ſcilicet & intervallis disjuncta; 
forming no determinate differences of gravity and acuteneſs, 
but continuing the ſame from beginning to end. The 
ſpectes of motion divided into intervals, is quite the contrary, 
and has many changes in point of tune, at one time high 
or ſhrill, at another grave or deep; be it in what proportion 
ſoever, paſſing from one degree of gravity or acuteneſs to 
another, till changing as it proceeds. When the Voice moves 
in ſuch a manner as not to ſeem to ſatisfy the ear, tis called 
, continual ; cum vox ita movetur, ut nullibi conſiſtere auditui 
. wideatur, continuum dicimus huncce motum; when on the other 
hand it proceeds by intervals, it's motion is ſaid to be gra- 
dual, be the intermediate degrees large or ſmall ; it ſill moves 
from ane degree to another, and fixes ſome particular tune 
in the mind; whereas the continual ſound, when once finiſh- 
ed leaves no impreſſion. And this gradual motion may again 
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be diftinguiſhed into two kinds, which Ariſtaxenus and others, 

call intenſio and remiſſio; intenſio Voc is, is the railing it by 
degrees, in whatever ratios, from a grave to a more acute 
Hound, as remiſſio is the contrary. 

An author in the Philiſaphical Tranſactions, ſays the diſpo- 
fitions and abilities of people, may be conjectured from the 
tones of their Voice and manner of ſpeaking; but how 
creditable what he alledges may be, we do not take upon us 
to determine. | 

VOLTA, joined with a numeral adjective, fignifies 
once or one time, or as the numeral is; thus fs replica una 
volta, — pleaſe to play that part over again; centa volte, — 
an hundred times, &c. 

VoLTA, a fort of dance of Halian origin, in which the 
man turns the woman ſeveral times, and then aſſiſts her to 
make a leap or jump; *tis a ſpecies of galliard. See Gl. 
LIARD. | 

VOLTARE, turn over, this imperative is often join- 
ed with preſto, ſubito, &c. to acquaint the Muſician to 
turn over the leaf, and that the ſong continues on the other 
fide : But to ſay true, this expreſſion is a little rough and 
imperious, which therefore is remedied by adding Yotra Sig- 
noria volti fi piace, — turn over if you pleaſe, Sir; or 
abridged V. S. wolti, adding the words ſubito, preſto, or even 
Preſtiſſimo if the movement require it to be done in haſte. 

VOLTI. See VoLTARE. 

VoLTI ſi piace, —turn over if you pleaſe, See VOLTARE. 

VOLUNTARY, that which a Muſician plays ex- 
tempore according to his fancy, before he begins to ſet 
himſelf to play any particular piece, to try the inſtrument, 
and to lead him into the piece ſo to be played. See PRrE- 
LU DE and PHANTASIA. | 

USUS, uſage, cuſtom, habitude, or that frequent repeti- 
tion of the ſame thing, in order to facilitate the execution 

thereof; but in muſic the word has a ſignification ſome- 
thing different, of which we ſhall endeavour to ſpeak more 
largely 

To enter rightly into the meaning of the word, *tis ne- 
ceſſary firſt to know what the melopceia is; melopœia then 
is the art or knowledge of rules for arranging ſounds in 
ſucceſſion, i. e. one after another, fo that ſuch arrangement 
produce good melody; this divides itſelf into three parts, 
by the Greeks called Lepſis, Mixis, and Chreſis, by the La- 
ztins Sumptio, Miſtis and Uſus, and by the Italians preſa, 
 Aeſcolamgnto and Uſe. ; 

| -Preſa, 
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Preſa, Sumptio or the Lepſis of the Greeks, ſay Ariſtides, 
Euclid, Martjanus Capella, &c. and after them Bontempi, 
teach a compoſer in what ſyſtem, that is, in what ſpecies 
of octave he may place or diſpoſe the ſounds which compoſe 
his ſong, whether among the Hpatoides or grave ſounds, 
Meſeides or ſounds of a middle degree, or Netoides among 
the high ſounds, and conſequently in what mode or tone his 
ſong is to proceed, and with what ſound he ought to begin 
and end. Sumptio eff per quam muſico invenire datur a quali 
wacis loco ſyſlema fit faciendum; utrum ab hypatoides, an re- 
I qurrum aliguo. Ariſtid. p. 29. | | 

Meſcolomento or Miftio is the ſecond branch of the melo- 
pœia, which gives certain rules how to join and mix founds 
one among another in ſuch a manner, as that the voice or 
ſound may always be within a certain compaſs, that the 
three genera or kinds of modulation, diatonic, chromatic 
and enharmonic may be conveniently diſpoſed, and that the 
ſong never move out of the ſyſtem, that is, the limit or 
mode wherein tis begun, unleſs with ſome particular de- 
ſign, Miſtio eft per quam aut ſonos inter ſe, aut vocis locgs 
coggmentamus, aut modulationis genera, aut modorum ſyſtemata, 
Ariſtid, Tis properly no more, than after having begun 
the ſong, to purſue it without forcing any particular ſound 
therein, i. e. raiſing it too high, or falling too low, or uſing 
any forbidden intervals, and well placing the natural, 
eſſential, neceſſary, or accidental chords of the mode, to go 
gut of it and enter it again conveniently; in a word accor- 
ding to the modern expreſſion, tis the art of modulating 
well. See MoruULATI1oON and MoDpE, | 

us, is the other branch of the melopceia, which compre- 

hends rules and directions how the ſounds ſhould follow 
one another, in what ſituation each of them may or can be, in 
order to form an agreeable melody or good modulation, 
Uſus eft certa quedam modulationis confectio. 

There are, ſays Ariſtides, three ſpecies of Thus, to which 
we ſhall add a fourth from Euclid. 

The firſt is that called by the Grecians Agoge, by the 
Latins duftus, and by the Italians conducimento, and is, when 
the founds follow one another di grade or in econjoint de- 
grees, i. e. from one to another without miſſing any inter- 
mediate degree. Of ductus there are three kinds, the firſt 
is ductus rectus, or conducimento retto, when the notes 
or ſounds follow one another immediately riſing, as thus, 


which the Jtalians allo call di Grade 
aſcendente, 


1 


* 
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The ſecond is Ductus revertens, or Conducimento ritornante, 
and is, when the ſounds follow one another immediately de- 


ſcending, as 


i, which is likewiſe called by 


| 
the 1tal:ians di grado deſcendente. 

The third is ductus circumcurrens, or conducimento circon- 
corrente, and is after having aſcended by natural or diatonic 
chords, they deſcend by the ſame degrees, except inſtead of 
B natural, B moll or flat is touched in this deſcent, or 
when the deſcent is by B natural, and the aſcent by B moll, 
as in the following example. 
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The ſecond ſpecies of Uſus, called by the Greeks Plok: 
by the Latins Nexus, and by the [talians Neſſo, is when in 
paſſing from one ſound to another, that which is next the 
'firſt in ſituation not being ſounded but ſometimes two, 
three or more are omitted, and that either aſcending or 
deſcending ; this makes what the Italians call di ſalto, (ſee 
SALTO;) and in this caſe the ſounds are ſaid to move by 
disjoint degrees. Nexus autem ef, qui per tranſilentia inter- 
wala, aut ſonos duos vel etiam plures, unum tonum progre- 
ditur, aut graviora horum aut accutiora præponens, & cantum 
efficiens. Ariſtid. 

The third kind of Uſus by the Grecians is called Petteia, 
and by the Italians Pettia: For the better explanation 
hereof, it muſt be obſerved, firſt, that ſounds in general 
have the property and force of themſelves to excite in man 
what the Latins call Mores, and the Italians Coſtume, that 
is, certain inward emotions, termed by Philoſophers affec- 
tions or paſſions ; the ſounds of the trumpet and drum are 
' ſenſible and continu} proofs thereof, eſpecially among 
Warriors, who are greatly animated thereby. 


Again there are among them certain ſounds that are more 


proper to excite certain paſhons and emotions than others, 
as there are alſo ſounds that affect more in one diſpoſition 
than another; ſome particularly cauſe joy, others ſorrow, 
others again gayety and courage : When a ſong proceeds in 
the natural or diaronic order, it ſeems ſomething gay and 
enlivening, as on the contrary when it proceeds by B moll, 
Or Hat, leis more ſoft, ſweet and affecting. F 


Thirdly 
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Thirdly, The different combination of ſounds one with an- 
other, or the paſſages ſo alternately made from grave to 
acute, and e contra, either by conjoint degrees, as that cal- 
led Conducimento, or by disjoint called Nefſo, which makes 
certain leaps among them, have no ſmall ſhare in ſtirring up 
the paſſions. The third minor aſcending is particularly 
mournful and lamenting, as on the contrary deſcending, tis 
gay and joyous ; the other intervals alio have their particular 
effects under certain circumſtances, for which fee each under 
it's proper article, Four TH, FIF TH, OcTavse, Ce. 

Again certain it is, that a frequent repetition of the ſame 
ſound immediately or without the interpoſition of an 
other, and that repetition varied into quick and flow, or the 
ſound only continued or held out a conſiderable time, ſenfib] 
produce very different effects. | 

Tis the Petteia, ſays Ari/tides, that lays us down certain 
rules and methods of 3 juſtly all the different man- 
ners of ranging and combining ſounds one among another, of 
placing them in proper order, and in ſuch a manner, as that 
they produce the deſired effects, that is, that they move or 

excite any different paſſion at pleaſure; and conſequently *tis 
this that ſhews us what ſounds may or may not be employed 
in the courſe of a piece, which may and how often they ma 
be repeated, whether to riſe or fall, eſpecially in the Nefſs, 
or to proceed contrarily. See PET TEIA. 

Now Euclid gives an explication of the parts of the melo- 
pœia ſomething different; for after having laid it down as a 
certainty, that the melopœia is properly the art of ranging 
and diſpoſing ſounds, and bringing into practice the precepts 
of harmony; he proceeds to add, that there are four ways 
of ſo doing; the two firſt quadrate with the Du us and Nexus, 
as deſcribed by Ari/tides, but the Petteia he defines to be no 
more than a frequent repetition of the fame found : This, 
ſays Mr Brofſard, is true, but adds, that it needs a little more 
explanation. | 

To theſe he adds a fourth, and calls it extentio, which 
indeed is no more than a continuation of the ſame ſound for 
a longer or ſhorter time. Melopœia eſt uſus partium harms- 
nices. Quatuor vero ſunt quibus melopeia perſpicitur, dull us, 
nexus, petteia, ext enſio. Ductus itaque eſt cantilenæ via per de- 
inceps poſitos ſonos confecta; nexus vero contra via permutata 
patiarum poſitio alterna; petteia eft percuſſio in uns eodemque 
ſono frequenter facta; extenſio eft diuturnior mora, que una 
vocis prolatione conficitur. Euclid. Intro. Harm. pag. 2. 

True it is, that among what we have from the ancients, 
here are a great many excellent rules for properly ranging 

AN 2 ſounds 
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ſounds one after another, ſo as to make melody; and ſo that 
by ſuch progreſſion all our different paſſions may be moved. 
But, fays Mr Braſſard, we do not find a word concerning 
the properly diſpoſing ſounds one above another, i. e. ſo as to 
form an agreement or union between them called concord, or 
a difagreement called diſcord, and contraſt between thoſe 
two, which when heard tozether, make what we call har- 
mony. Now, ſays that author, what ſtrong and noble ex- 
preſſions do we not meet with in thoſe pieces called concerts, 
ar.ſing from the agreeable mixture of concords and diſcords. 
We find, continues that author, that the ancients had 
certain ſigns to ſhew when a ſound was to be held a longer 
or ſhorter time; but, adds he, the adherents to the ancient 
practice will find ſome difficulty to prove that their meaſure 
was fo juſt and regular as ours, by which our compoſers are 
furniſhed with that great variety of ſtrong and lively expreſ- 
ſions; and from hence he concludes, that as they practiſed 
not harmony or time as we do, it neceffarily follows, that 
their muſic was not near ſo perfect as that of the moderns. 
We cannot pretend to ſay any thing in defence of the an- 


cient muſic, when fo learned a man as Mr Broſſard taxes it 


with fo much imperfection; yet this may be faid without 
perſumption, that as we find mention made of many things 
whereof we have only the name but no explanation thereto, 
it may with reaſon be thought, that had all their works come 
to our hands, we ſhould have no occaſion to accuſe them of 
ignorance in an art in thoſe days ſo generally practiſed, and 
univerſally eſteemed ; for what we have of theirs are {ſcarce 
any more than a few general hints, which inſtead of clearing 
up the matter, lead us into great obſcurities: And again it 
may not ſeem altogether abſurd to imagine, that time has 
devoured many excellent treatiſes which would have put us 
in a better method of practice, ſince thoſe which have eſcaped 
the common wreck, excellent in this kind, ſeem to intimate, 
that there were before them ſuch as were extremely uſeful 
to them wh:1 a living ſcience, and which no doubt, could 
they be retri:ved, would give us ſomething more ſatisfactory. 

UT. the name of the firſt of the muſical ſyllables, which 
the Nalians call Foce Muficale, (ſee NoTE) of which there 
are fix, Ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, to which a ſeventh was added 
by one Le Maire, called „i. See No E. | 

Ut cleffs are two, G re ſol ut, and C ſol fa ut. See CLEFF. 

This name with the other ſix were taken by Guido Aretine 
out cf the firſt ſtrophe of a hymn of ©: John the Baptiſt, 
beginning, Ut queant laxis, Sc. See Music. 


The 
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The Italians in ſolfaing, inſtead of Ur, uſe the ſyllable do» 
by reaſon of the harſh and diſagreeable pronounciation of the 
jetter U in their language. *Tis uſually called the firſt note 
in muſic as *twas the firſt ſyllable of the hymn, from 
whence with the reſt it was taken. | 72 
The ancients called the ſound repreſented by this ſyllable 
Parhypate Hypaton, and it's octave higher, Trite Diezeng- 
menon. 1 

In our ſcale we diſtinguiſh two Its, the one natural by 
Beccare called C. ſol ut, the other artificial by B moll or flat, 
F fa ut; and when we only ſay ut, we meah C fol ut, the 
ut in F fa ut, being no more than a tranſpoſition of the 
other, either a fifth lower or a fourth higher; *tis allo the 
name of one of our cleffs, and is that appropriated to the tenor. 
Se CHoIR, or rather CLE FF. | 

Before Zarlin the rank of the modes was very uncertain ; 
ſome placing the firſt mode in Amila, becauſe that was the firſt 
note of the ancient diagram, and the other in D la re, in or- 
der to render their diviſion in authentic and plagal more eaſy, 
(fee Mop E;) but at laſt Zarlin fix d the ranks of the twelve 
muſical modes in ut, becauſe twas the firſt ſound of the 
modern ſyſtem ; fo that the firſt and ſecond modes are in C 
natural, and tranſpoſed in Ffa ut, by B moll a fourth higher, 
the third and fourth are in Ola re, and ſo of the reſt, ac- 
cording to the natural order of the notes. See Mop and 
I ͤĩÄ1Ü15 ĩ˙ 5 he «G8 6 5. 

UT QUEANT LAXIS, &c. a hymn of St John 
the Baptiſt, compoſed about 770, in the time of Charlemagne, 
according to Paſſevin, by Paul, deacon of the church of A. 
quillia, famous in muſic, by reafon the ſyllables whereby the 
ſounds are diftinguiſhed, were taken from the firſt ſtrophe 
thereof, See Music or HAND. 
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W INDINSTRUMENTS, are inſtruments played 
or made to ſound by wind, and that either natural 
from the mouth, or artificial from machines called bellows 
contrived for that purpoſe, and fixed to the inſtrument fo t 
be played. | | 


Inſtruments made to found by the Breath or natural Vind, 
are the Flute, Fiſtula, Trumpet, Horn, c. See each in it's 


And thoſe whereto are fixed bellows or leather bags to give 
them Vind, are, the Organ, Bag-pipe, Se. See ORGAN 
and Ba G- PIP E. | | 

The Wind Inſtruments of the ancients were, the Tibia, 
Fiſtula, Syringa of Pan, conſiſting of ſeven reeds joined 
fide-wiſe ; alſo Organ, Tuba or Trumpet, Cornua, Lituus, 
c. See ORGAN, c. | 

Thoſe of the moderns are, the Flutes, Bag-pipes, Haut- 
boy, Trumpet, Organ, Oc. the ancients called this kind of 
muſical inſtruments Emphyſcomena, Pneumatica or Emponeou- 
Ha, and the Italians call them Stromenti da Fiato. See STRO- 
MENTO. 

WIRE, a piece of metal, as gold, ſilver, brafs, iron, &c. 
drawn thro” a hole in an iron, into a thread of a fineneſs an- 
ſwerable to the hole it paſs thro”. | 

Among the many other uſes of Mires they are ufed for 
the ſtrings of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, as Harpſichords, 
Spinets, Pſalteries, Dulcimers, Bell-harps, Harps, &c. there 
are various ſizes thereof from e of an inch, to :& of an 
inch diameter, the ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed upon this occaſion. 

Tis obferved that a gold ſtring will ſound ſtronger than 
one of filver, and that more ſo than one of braſs, and that 
a ſteel ſtring will give a feebler ſound than either of them, 
tho of the ſame dimenſions, length, tenſion, &c. | 
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X. 

| Signifies properly no more than decima or ten, as Opera 

>» Aa. &c, 


T. 


* Is ſometimes uſed inſtead of I, in the following 
£4 9 words: BED | 

YASTIO, one of the ancient Greek modes or tones. 
See IasT10. 


YO NICO, the Ionic mode of the Greeks. Sea lowico. 
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A, or SA. See Sy. EE SOS 

ZAMPOGN A, ſometimes. written Sampogna, the ſame 
as the Latin Fiftula, is in ſhort' any inſtrument that 
ſounds like a Flute and particularly a Bag-pipe, being an 
aſſemblage of divers pipes of different ſizes. *Tis alſo taken 
for a common Flute, Flute a bec. See FLUTE. and 
BaG-PIPE. 9 8 | 

ZOPPO, in Latin Claudus, lame, decrepid, hopping ; 
*tis from hence that they call thoſe counter-points deſcribed 
under the articles Perfidiato, Obligato, &c. Contrapunti alla 
Zoppa, — lame or h:pping Counter- points, becauſe, as one is 
obliged to place in each bar to the ſubject given one note 
between two others, that is as long as them, both, which, 
when it comes to be played or ſung, by the frequent ſyn- 
copes, ſeems to proceed by a leap, or in a jumping manner. 
There are Contrapunti alla Zoppa ſopra il Sogetto, as well as 
fatto i] Sogetto, i. e. above and below the Subject. See So- 
GET TO, SOPRA and SOT To. 

ZUFFOLO, a little Flute or Flageolet, that has a very 
thrill ſound like the whiſtling of ſmall Birds; and it's chief 
uſe to play to them, in order to teach them à tune ; 'us 
in Latin called Sibilus. See FLAGEOLET. 
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AGE q line 1 for two read three. 74:d 28 for vorum r. verum. 

Lid penult for connonical, r. canonical. p. 22 l. 16, after 
the r. {taliav. p. 24 l. 13, dee 3. p. 31 J. 27. dele an. 
p. 36 J. 29, for are r. or. p. 47 l. 4, for or r. with. p. 48, r. 
firſt 1, thus, the ninth (which is in effect the ſecond.) the ſeyenth 
and. p. 541. 38, for Intalian, r. ttalian. p. 64.1. 6, tor proceeding 
r. preceeding. p. 75 J. 15, dele and. page 77 line 43, for 
tranſverſo r. traverſa. p. 78 1. 42, for Fardinal's. r. Farinel's. 
p. 88 lines 31 and 32, for grande r. grand, p. 99 1. ult, for 
wrote r. rote. p. 109 l. 12, after Which r. 1s. p. 117 1. 32, 
for modee r. modes. p. 1201. 22, for a r. as. p. 1211 10, for Leg- 
giardo r. Leggiadro. p. 130 l. 31, after Agnus r. which make one 
maſs. p. 132 l. x5, dele the firſt ſ. p. 139 1. 34, for wholes r. 
holes. p. 141 l. 41, after of r. the. p. 1421. 23, for ſaid r. ſurd. 
p. 161 1. 2, for diviſions r. mutations. p. 182 1. 12, for gioppi, r. 
groppi. p 193 l. 10. for ſuperfluous, r. a ſemi-diapente p. 159 l, 21, 
lor reſponſay r. reſponſary. p. 204 J. 35, for rivogliomento r. xqvol- 
gimento. p. 212 l. 11, dele firſt comma. p. 2181. 18, for 75 r. 
17. p. 2511. 1, for and r. a. p. 2731. 31, for tercet r. tierce. p. 
275 penult dele be. p. 291 1. 8, for tillo r. trillo. p. 292 l. 
38, for at r. the. p. 304 l. ult dele a. p. 309 l. 27, dele. p. 322, 
I. 30. for Fardinals r. Farinel's. p 325 J. 6, far Trochæus r. Jambus. 
p. 330 |. 26, for viſtamente or viſto r. vitement or vite. ii 31, for 
vivaceſſimo r. vivaciſſimo. ibid l. 37, after which r. is. 


There may have eſcaped ſome literal Errors which cannot 
ſtop the Reader. = 
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BOOK S Printed for JOHN WII SœOxX. 


Collection of Proceedings and Trials againſt State Priſoners, as 

well where they have had the Benefit of a legal Trial, as 
vrhere they have been cut off by arbitrary Princes, from the Nor- 
man Conqueſt to this Time. Containing more than two Hundred 
Trials and Cafes, not contained in any Collection yet publiſhed. 

The Life of john Duke of Marlborough, &c. containing his Pe- 
digree, and an Account of his private Tranſactions, &c. More 
particularly an exact Relation of all his glorious Actions in War, 
Sieges, Battles, Victories, under his ſole Command, or in Conjunc- 
tion with ſeveral Kings, Princes, Emperors, and the moſt famous 
Generals of his Age, and their Characters given of him; alſo an Ac- 
count of all his Treaties and Negociations. Compil'd with the ut- 
moſt Impartiality, from perſonal Knowledge, original Papers and 
Letters; likewiſe compared with every Hiſtorian of his Time, both 
Engliſh and Foreign, and digeſted in exact and regular Order. In 
Three Volumes in Octavo, illuſtrated with Maps, Plans of Battles, 
Sieges, Medals, &c. 18 8. | 

Boerhaave's Treatiſe of the Power of Medicines. Tranflated by 
oy M. D. Profeſſor of Botany at the Univerſity of Cam- 

idge, F. R. S. 55. | 

The Anti-logarithmetic Canon; being a new Table of Artificial 
Numbers. Whereby all numerical Operations may be performed 
with much greater caſe, than by any Tables hitherto publiſned. By 
J. Dodſon. Recommended by Dr Wallis in his Hiſtory of Algebra. 

**... Syſtem of the Planets demonſtrated by Inſtruments, by Charles 

39-3 Fcadbetter, Teacher of the Mathematicks, 4to. 5 s. | 
22 A Compleat Syſtem of Aſtronomy, 2 vol. 8v0. 128. 

Aſtronomy of the Satellites, 8vo; 2 8. 
TRY, Treatiſe of Eclipſes for 35 Years, with the Tranſit of Venus and 
Mercury over the Sun for 79 Years, and the Conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn for 120 Years, 8vo. 25. 

A Demonſtration of the Equation of Time, with new Aſtrono- 
mical Tables, from Dr Hal'y, &c. 8vo. 68. = 

A Deſcription of Gunter's Quadrant, the two Foot Rule, Ring 
Dial, &c. a very uſeful Book. 15. 

Theſe Six by Mr Leadbetter. | 

A Compleat Treatiſe of Menſuration, in all its Branches, in an 
intire new Method, by J. Robertſon, 2s. 6d. 
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Holder's Treatiſe of Harmony, with Keller's Rules to play and 
tune the Harpſichord, 3s. 6d. | 

A Plain and Compendious Method of Teaching thorough Baſs, 
after the moſt rational Manner, with proper Rules and Examples, 
by J. F. Lampe. | | 

'The Songs and Duetto's in the Burleſque Opera, called, The 
Dragon of Wantley, in Score, by J. F. Lampe, 35. 3 
Ide fame adapted to the German Flute, Hautboy, or Violin, 
by J. F. Lampe, 3s. | 

The Burleſque. Opera, called Margery, being a Sequel to the 
Dragon of Wantley, in Score, by J. F. Lampe, 6s. 

The Overture's and Chorus's to both theſe Burleſque Operas, 
which are to be {old alone to thoſe Gentlemen who have the Operas 


already, by J. F. Lampe, 5 5. 


